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DECLINE OF PAUPERIS M. 


Tue first reform in the administration of the Poor-| decline in the price of wheat, but not to an extent 

Jaws which appears to have been successful in| sufficient in our opinion, taking into account the 

arresting to any considerable extent the progress | fluctuations to which the whole period has been 

of pauperism in England and Wales, took place in | subject, to affect materially the labour market, or 

1834. ‘The Poor-law Amendment Act was passed | by it the pauperism of the country. 

in that year. _ It appears, then, from various parliamentary 
The changes introduced by this statute, the! returns, and other sources to which the public 


object of so much ignorant or interested misrepre- have access, abstracts of which are given in the 
last Annual Report of the Poor-law Board, that 


the average annual expenditure for the relief of 
office was taken from the overseers of parishes the poor from 1813 to 1834, both inclusive, was 
appointed by justices, and confided to the guardians | 6,505,0377.; whilst from 1835 to 1849, both inclu- 
of unions of parishes, elected by the ratepayers, sive, it was only 4,967,945/. There was, there- 
with whom were associated the resident magis- | fore, a difference in favour of the latter period of a 
trates. The Poor-law Commissioners created by | million and a half per annum. The largest amount 
the statute were also empowered to make regula-| of relief given in any one year between 1813 and 
tions, having the force of law, according to which 1534, was 7,870,801/. in 1817-1818; and the 
relief was to be administered by the guardians. | smallest, 5,418,846/. in 1814-1815. The largest 
These organic changes, which threw into the hands amount given in any one year from 1834 to 1549, 
of the ratepayers the management of the poor by was 6,180,764/. in 1847-1848; and the smallest, 
their representatives, have had a most beneficial 4,044,7417. in 1836-1837. It is remarkable that 
effect in checking the pauperism of the country. | even in these instances of extremes of indigence 
There is a difficulty in ascertaining the precise of the two periods the difference between the 
degree of influence of these changes, since other amount of relief given to the poor does not vary 
circumstances very materially affecting the con- | very essentially from the average annual difference 
dition of the poorer classes, such as the fluctuations | of the relief of the entire periods. 
inthe demand tor labour, the cheapness or dear-| ‘The pauperism of the two periods is, however, 
ness of food, &c., have been at the same time, as| not to be inferred from the mere expenditure for 
they must always be, in active operation. But we | relief. ‘The expenditure since 1534 includes the 
may nevertheless arrive at an approximation to | cost attending the administration of relief, such as 
the practical results of the working of the Poor- | the salaries of the officers annexed to unions, and 
law Ainendment Act from 1834 to 1849, by com- | other necessary outlays for that purpose; but it is 
paring the average pauperism of a series of years | not clear whether or not the cost of administering 
of which we have authentic accounts, prior to its | relief is comprised in the expenditure for the earlier 
passing, with that of the period which has since | period. The public returns are ambiguous on this 
elapsed, making due allowance for the somewhat | point ; but the doubt may be given in favour of that 
higher price of provisions during the first period. | period, and it may be assumed, for the present 
The average price of wheat, according to accounts | purpose, that the expenditure from 1813 to 1834 
furnished by the Comptroller of Corn Returns, from | comprises the cost in question. Now that cost since 
1815 to 1834 was 3/. 6s. 6d. per quarter, and from | 1834 has probably exceeded a fifth, if not a larger 
Is34 to 1849 22 15s. 11d. per quarter, being a/ portion, of the sums returned as expended in relief 
difference of 10s. 7d. per quarter. From 1811 to to the poor. Prior to the passing of the Poor- 
1+22 the average price of wheat was 3/. 6s. 4d. per | law Amendment Act, when there was but little 
(narter, from 1823 to 1834 3/. 1s. 4d. per quarter, | organisation in the country, except in the larger 
and from 1538 to 1849 27. 17s. 11d. per quarter. | towns or more populous parishes, for the manage- 
During the entire period of thirty-seven years, | ment of the poor, the cost attending the adminis- 
therefore, over which our comparison extends, | tration of relief was certainly not a quarter of what 


sentation, principally concerned the mode of sup-, 
plying or distributing relief to the poor. That 


there has been, on an average of years, a regular | it is at present. In all probability it was consider- 
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ably less than a quarter. 


the actual pauperism of 


in its strict but true sense, actually given to 
paupers since 1834 was scarcely 4,000,000/. per 
annum, whilst that given during the twenty-two 
years preceding 1834 was about 6,250,000/. per 
annum, the difference being two millions and a 


The correct amount of | } 
the two periods will be | the increasing energy and cultivation of the people 


ascertained by deducting from the expenditure for | ; 
each already given the cost of administering relief. | ing to thesame end. Without derogating, however 


The result of that process shows that the relief, | 


PAUPERISN. 





multiplied means of its employment, attributable t, 
Other minor causes may possibly have been work. 


from the influence of these collateral causes jy 
diminishing pauperism during the last fifteen y 

it may still be asserted that, substantially, the great 
decrease which has occurred has been effected 
through the instrumentality of the reformed Poor. 
law. 





quarter, or more than one-third. The essential chauge to which we are disposed 

This difference, which appears to be now firmly | to attribute this gratifying result was the transfer, 
e=tablished, does not, however, show the compara- | from the overseers of the poor to the boards of 
tive panperism of the two periods; and to arrive | guardians, of the distribution of relief. It sub. 
at it, another important element must be taken into | jected the expenditure of the relief-fund to the 
account. In 1811, the population of England and ‘control of a new and powerful interest. Under 
Wales was, according to the Census Return, only | the old system the office of overseer was radically 
10,150,611 persons, not two-thirds of what it was | vicious in its constitution. ‘The overseer was com- 
if 1841. In 182k, it was 11,978,875; in 1831, | pelled, on the nomination of justices, to serve his 
13,897,187; in 1841, 15,906,741; and at pre-| office; he was required to serve it gratuitously, no 
sent it probably reaches, if it does not exceed, | assistance being allowed him by law, till 1819, and 
17,500,000. Now, if we take the mean popula- |then only in the most invidious form ; and, finally, 
tion of the period from 1513 to 1854 at 12,500,000, | he was under no certain responsibility, being prac- 
and from 1835 to 1849 at 16,000,000 ; and if, re- | tically free from any strict legal accounting, in the 
jecting our previous conclusion, we could assume | great majority of cases, owing to the working of 
that pauperism had kept equal pace with the} the system. With an onerous and disagrecable 
increase in population, from the first to the second | office thrust upon him, he was generally under the 
period, the annual average expenditure in relief |dominion of the desire of getting through his 
to the poor would have somewhat exceeded eight | duties with the least possible trouble to himself. 
tnillions from 18334 to 154%, or double of what has | In the great number of cases everything was made 
actually been the case. Pauperism, therefore, for | to bend to this object. His chief duty, and the 
the last fifteen years has been, on the average, only ; one in the faithful discharge of which his office 
one-half of what it would have been, had it not |might have been of great service to his parish, 
received a formidable check at the commencement | was the management of the poor. But in practice 
of that period in the operation of the Poor-law |he ordinarily felt that his shortest course, and the 
Amendment Act. /one most in accordance with his more pressing 

The social gain from a diminution of pauperism | interests, was to yield rather than offer resistance 
is not to be estimated by the pecuniary advantages | to demands for parochial aid. Desire of ease, fear 
immediately obtained by the ratepayers. We are |of his poorer neighbours, the safety of his person 
iar from treating lightly any reduction of the ex-|or protection of his property, generally overcame 
penditure required by the general or local interests | other considerations, and induced him to lend 3 
of the country; but in the case of diminished Poor's- | willing ear to the claims of poverty. There were 
rates we perceive benefits of greater moment and | instances, doubtless, in which overseers, from their 
higher character than the mere saving of expendi- | position of life, felt and acted up to the responsi- 
ture. From 1834, a large pertion, approaching if | bilities of their office, or in which they were induced 
not amounting to one-half of the persons who |to discharge their duties with firmness from their 
would have belonged to the most degraded portion | direct interest as large ratepayers; but, unforte- 
of the population, had the old system of Poor-law | nately, for the most part, overseers were persons 12 
administration been persevered in, have become in- | nean circumstances, but little under the influence 
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corporated in the industrious and independent 
classes, and have been rescued from the misery and 
crime inseparably connected with want. 

We candidly admit that this great change may 
not be entirely referable to the reform of 1834. 
Happily, we perceive the traces of other and more 
pregnant causes of improvement. ‘Those who 
eome in contact with the poorer classes acknow- 
ledge with satistaction their better moral condi- 
tion, brought about by the joint efforts of themselves 
and the classes above them for ameliorating their 


of a sense of duty, ignorant of the real requife- 
ments of their office, and with objects to serve not 
necessarily or even intimately connected with the 
interests of their parish. In 1834, a nearly un- 
versal laxity prevailed in the expenditure of the 
fund raised from Poor’s-rates. Its securities 
yielded at important points to the pressure of pat- 
perism, the increase of which had been long ¢ 
couraged by a want of resolution on the part 
the authorities to keep at bay the idle and pro- 
fligate of the lower classes, and by their gene 
inability to grapple with the more vital question 


condition. The spread of education, lamentably 





: slow, indeed, but nevertheless always proceeding | connected with destitution. 

‘i ; with an accelerated pace, has contributed somewhat The motives of guardians in distributing the 
ay to the general elevation of the poorer classes, and | relief-fund compare very advantageously for 
+o to the consequent diminution of poverty. Much | interests of ratepayers with the motives of 
also is due to the vast increase of capital, and the | overseers, their predecessors. The office of gus® 
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dian is not compulsory, like that of the former. 
It is, on the contrary, a creditable position, not 
unfrequently sought by more respectable inhabit- 
ants of the parish; and the only title to it, except 
in the case of magistrates who are guardians ex 
oficio, is by the suffrages of the ratepayers. These 
naturally select the candidate most favourable to 
economy in the management of the fund raised 
entirely from themselves. The office of guardian 
expires with the parochial year; but the guardian, 
jn common with all other popular representatives, 
is desirous of being re-appointed to his office, and 
not to escape from it, like the overseer. His re- 
election depends directly upon the fidelity with 
which he discharged his trust during the previous 
twelve months; fidelity meaning the practice of 
the strictest economy. ‘The interests of the guar- 
dian in discharging his office correspond, there- 
fore, exactly with the saving spirit of his consti- 
tuents. He is, moreover, beset with no fear of his 
neighbours of the poorer class, or of those not 
widely separated from it; for, acting jointly with 
numerous colleagues in everything connected with 
the poor, he ceases in their estimation to be indi- 
vidually responsible. Neither his person nor his 
property is accountable directly to occasional vio- 
lence, as was sometimes the case with overseers in 
seasons of pressure or difficulty. ‘The guardian, 
therefore, enters upon his office with a strong, 
unfettered inclination to put in practice every 
economy in the distribution of the relief-fund ; and 
the diminution of pauperism under such manage- 
ment, compared with that of the previous system, 
should not create astonishment. Wonder is rather 
excited at its reduction not being greater. 

We do not join in this wonder; but we are 
strongly of opinion that there is room for a con- 
siderable further reduction. It cannot, however, 
be effected with the ease, or by the same means, or 
possibly by the same instruments, as the reduction 
which followed the Poor Law Amendment Act. 
A great mistake has been indulged in by many 
who have given their attention to the subject of 
pauperism. It has been assumed that it is of the 
same character in all cases, and consequently that 
it requires but one method of treatment; and that 
if that method is persevered in, it must inevitably 
cease. ‘This is not the case. Very little inquiry 
will serve to demonstrate that, under the old 
system of administration, a large portion of the 
claims for relief acquiesced in by the parochial 
authorities rested more or less upon imposture ; 
and that real indigence, although very consider- 
able, was by no means commensurate with the 
vast sums actually expended in relief. Upon the 
Poor Law Amendment Act coming into opera- 
tion, it was possible for the guardians, with their 
desire of economy and their firm position, backed 
up by the whole body of the ratepayers, and under 
the guidance of apt regulations laid down for them 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, to repel fraud or 
imposition, and to restrict relief to the destitute in 
the strictest sense of the word. Watchfulness on 
the part of guardians, and firmness on the part of 
the superior authorities, may be said to have suc- 
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problem for the future is of a much more difficult 
kind, as it regards the application of means for 
preventing destitution. It is upon this new career 
that boards of guardians are called upon to enter, 
although it must be confessed that their compe- 
tency or fitness for the task is greatly to be 
feared. 

It is easy to imagine a course of admiuistration 

of the Poor-law by which applications by the 
destitute, in the true sense, would be dealt with 
with intimate reference to the future interests of 
the poorer classes themselves. The treatment of 
the indigent poor would be so devised as to 
eliminate from the system of relief every possible 
encouragement to sue for parochial assistance. 
But this would require an organisation of greater 
extent and complexity, and arrangements of nicer 
accuracy, than have hitherto been proposed for the 
management of the poor; and an outlay would be 
necessary Which would yield no immediate cor- 
responding benefit to the ratepayers. Joined with 
this, the most energetic efforts would be made to 
eradicate from the minds of children of the poorer 
class, or to prevent their acquiring, associations 
with pauperism. The means for this object would 
be to force upon the younger portion of the entire 
class a profound moral education, accompanied by 
industrial instruction. The ptt. tine of 
these ends must be the subject of the next com- 
prehensive change in the Poor-law administration ; 
for no extensive alteration that does not directly 
aim at the gradual diminution, or contemplate the 
final extinction of pauperism, will be of much ser- 
vice in reducing the cost or suffering connected 
with it. 
- The objects which guardians, as representatives 
of ratepayers, have in view refer to the present 
rather than the future. The interests they wish to 
serve are immediate. Ratepayers generally are a 
changing body, not always permanently connected 
with the parish to the rates of which they contri- 
bute. The future welfare of the poorer inhabitants 
concerns them but little; their immediate metive 
is to avoid any present outlay upon them. Such 
an administration of the Poor-law as we contem- 
plate would require a degree of pains and trouble 
which guardians cannot be expected to undergo ; 
time would be also required which they cannot 
afford. We are rather led to the suggestion of 
a fresh organisation of the administrative body of 
the parish, or the Poor-law union, by which the 
necessary interests, ability, and leisure might be 
pressed into the service of the movement requisite 
to be made against destitution in its strongholds of 
ignorance and habits of the poor. 

One effect of the reform of 1834 was through 
the formation of unions of parishes, and the pub- 
licity given to their proceedings, to attract atten- 
tion to the unequal pressure of pauperisin in dif- 
ferent localities, and to the various anomalies 
existing in the Poor-laws, to which the provisions 
of the Poor-law Amendment Act did not, nor 
were intended by the Legislature, to extend. Pre- 
vious to 1834 parochial affairs, the chief of which 
was always the management of the poor, affected 
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limits there existed no authentic information of 
what was passing within. The knowledge of its 
condition or management possessed by neighbour- 
ing parishes rested upon mere reports sand rumour. 
Sometimes, indeed, extraordinary mismanagement 
ended in litigation, or inevitable exposure ; an< 
iaione were made enlightening the curiosity 
of the surrounding district, and illustrating the 
general character “of parochial eelf-government. 
But with these occasional exceptions, parishes had 
no means of becoming acquainted with each other's 
affairs, and no opportunity of comparing their 
burdens on account of the poor, or their manage- 
ment in regard to so important a matter. The 
same observations are applicable to the state of the 
poor themselves under the old paroc thial system. 
But little was known beyond the parish boundary 
of the treatinent they reecived, or of their actual 
condition, except what every now and then might 
be learnt from police-reports, or the reports of 
coroners’ inquests. The fearful interior of the 
parish poor-honse, if not practi ically inaccessible 
to, failed to excite the interest of, the public; and 
the adininistration of ont-door relief attracted but 
little attention. But from the thue of parishes being 
united in twenties, thirties, or even greater num- 
bers, under the Poor-law Amendment Act, the 
affairs of each of them, as regarded the poor, be- 
came a matter of interest tothe entire circle within 
which they were bronght. The condition of 
numerous parishes, under one management, be- 
came of heanpsage 4 a matter of notoriety ; and com- 
parisons as to the different degrees of pauperis 
affecting them were verified by the accounts kept 
by their common officers. Their various cireum- 
stances came under review, together with the 
relations in which the paupers relieved on their ac- 
count stood to them. The same board of guardians 
not unfrequently administered relief to appli- 
eats from parishes overrun with pauperism, and 
froin others apes ota free from it. They had, 
us a common occurrence, to charge some yp: arishes 
with the sup port of paupers whic ‘h, according to 
apparent equity and fairness, ought to have been 
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charged upon others. Much of the business they 
transacted showed that a large portion of pauperism 


fell upon parishes from the most capricious causes, 


The situation of one parish attracted the vagrant 
poor, to whom it was not convenient to visit those 
more remotely situated. The suspension of em- 
ployment in a distant district brought home to 
another parish families in destitute circumstances, 
whose long absence had deprived them of every 
tie, except a strictly legal one, upon the inhabitants, 
A pul lic Leneficent institution or the extensive 
practice of private charity in a third } arish served 
to invite indigent settlers, finally to fall on the Poor- 
rates. The erection in a suburban parish of resj- 
dences for the richer families of the adjoining 
prosperous town excluded from it the poor who 
herded together in some other less favoured but 
contiguous parish. The first escaped with small 
Poor-rates, whilst the second was heavily taxed. In 
every union these or similar discrepancies became 
more or Jess apparent, and acquired for themsc! ves, 
as time went on, increasing notice. The questions 
involved no longer remained of merely parochial 
cr local importance, but assumed a general interest. 
The space oceupied by topics connected with the 
Poor-law in the pub lie mind of late years has been 
very great; and with regard to many of them, it 
may be affirmed that they have received an uh- 
merited degree of attention, compared with their 
real importance. More recently the interest in 
these subjects has grown into a desire for some- 
thing practi al to be effected for suppressing the 
anomalies of the law, and thereby, it is assumed, 
improving the condition of the poor and diminish- 
ing the burden of the rate-payers. Amongst the 
schemes proposed, some are more remarkable than 
others from their comprehensiveness, from their 
being fraught with greater dangers to the public 
wants, or for their possible real utility, and there- 
fore merit consideration. (Occasional reference to 
juestions of this description will not be inconsistent 
with the objects of tilts Review, which has always 
ittached a serions Importance to subjects relating 
to the social condition of the country. 
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(laraphrase from the Greek Anthol gv, 11., 352 


coiling out to sea, 


Fearful, as he well might be, 


Le ‘st some ey il: 


should beticde, 


To a learned scer applied ; 


Who thu 2, 


all doubt to dissipate, 
Sp ke the fixe | dee ‘ree 


of late ‘ 


“If vou a stont-built ship provide, 
Well rigged, and sound stem, stern, and side, 
With every nece ssary filled ; 
If, then, your pilot be well skilled, 
And seas are calm, and winds are ‘tin 
I, by prophetic art, declare 
Safe you may sail where’er it please you— 
Unless some pirate chance to seize you” 
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CASTLE 


(Continued from page 143.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 
LOVERS’ VOWS. 
Ar the conclusion of the university session, Ed- 
ward returned to Paulton. He arrived by the 
evening mail, and, as might have been expected, 
his first act was to walk along the Craigallan-road, 
knowing as, he did, that Sarah had returned home 
or two before. He went close up to 
the castle, and saw from the few lights that the 
family were by themselves. Was Sarah there? 
was the anxious cogitation of the lover; and if there, 
how could he obtain an interview? His mind 
was now made up to brave all hazards; and had 
he lived in the days of knight-errantry, he might 
have challen; ged champions by the score, on the 
sup position th: at their defeat held out the slightest 
prospect of his being able to gain his object. But 
in modern times anxious swains must try strata- 
gem, nut passages of arms; and in vain Edward 
walked to and fro, cudyelling his invention if per- 
chance he could hit on any means of conveying a 
in order to gain her consent to 
Had the professor’ 8 supper, OF | 


some W eek 


message to Sarah, 
a secret meeting. 


the citizen's dinner, or the road interview been 
enacted de novo, he would now gladly have 
availed himself of any of them; but chances in| 


love, like chances in war, do not come at mere | 
bidding. ‘The tide, if not taken at the flowing, || 
will not roll back to serve the purposes of the in- 
doleut mariner. Star after star came out, till the | 
blue vault of heaven was spangled as with silver | 
liglits, yet no project sprung up in the bewildered 
brain of the ardent youth. At length, in sheer 
vacancy of thought, having accidentally wandered 
down the road leading to Arthur the sailor's cot- | 
tage, he bethought himself of trying the agency of | 
some of its iumates. On entering, he found, to his | 
mortification, that no one was within except the | 
little child whose life he had formerly saved. 

“Where is your mother, my dear?” said he, ad- | 
dressing the litcle one. 

“Mother is out,” replied the girl, 
large eyes intently on the stranger. 

And father, where is he ?” 

“Father is on the big sea; 

prayers for him.” 
‘Very right; when will mother be in?’ 

The chil i stared, and, after a pause, re ‘marked 
mG Dy * Mother gie me mine supper, and | 

en Maruie’ co to hi bed.” 

“Tie Tre Was hope here, for if Maggie had to get! 


fixing her 


and me says ™m 


V, 


HET Ss} pper ar ul be put to bi “dl, Edw: ard concluded 
th at it w utd hot be long be ‘fore the inothe 3g would | 
Wicke ler appearance. And he reasoned correctly ; 


lor, atter a brief space, Mrs. Arthur entered, and 
recognised him instantly. 

‘7 ain come to ask youa favour, Mrs. Arthur.” 

“I au so vlad, gir; 
hothing.” 

“I wish yon to go to the castle and give this 
hote to Mrs. Martin, with my earnest request that 


[in sure I could refuse you 





‘to turn letter-carrier ? 
plac e in Lady Kittlebasket’s by taking a 


| Want tu speak to her; she 


she will give it to her young mistress—to no one 
else; and, as she would keep peace in the family, 
that she allows it to get into no other haads than 
Miss Grahain's.” 

“T ken what you mean, sir. It is a great pity 
you did not come s oner —Miss Graham was here 
hersel’ this afternoon. - She often looks in as she 
passes, and she is fond o' the bairn, and likes to 
hear me tell about your kindness to me on that 
terrible night.” 

“Ah, indeed!—do you say so? I wish particu- 
larly to see her to-night; if T don’t I shall not 
have another opportunity for a long time.” 

“I'm sure she will come, sir. [If you will just 
Wait one moment till [ put Maggie to her bed, I 
will go up just now.” 

Maggie was huddled into bed, clothes and all 
and after lis sping her short devotions, a slice of 
bread was put into her hands for Bup per, and the 
curtain slightly drawn ; and Maggie, trained to the 
necessary obedience of a poor woman's child, con- 
sidered herself as dis spruse «dof for the night. 

Mrs. Arthur sped to the castle, and very easily 
got access to Mrs. Martin, who, with spectacles on 
hose, Was trying to sum upa pass-book. 

“Q Mrs. Martin,” said the friendly envoy, “Mr. 
Turner is outside, aud he wants you to give Miss 

Sarah this little letter. If he does not get a sight 
of her this night, he says he never will.” 

“Woman, are you mad? Do you think I’m 
Did I no nearly lose my 
letter 
from the dancing-master to Miss Johan, and then 
When she eloped wi him I was keepit in trouble 
for a month? Na, na; nane o’ your underhand 
wark for me again!” 

“Weel, Mrs. Martin, I've aften heard ye ray 
that ye wad like to do the lad a good turn, if 
Ww ere even for the sake of Oscar. 

‘Aye, ve’re richt the Te, lass; but, ye see, carry- 
ing a ‘Ts 18 ho cainy 

“Ww eel, [Il send Be ‘tsey up-sti uirs to say that I 
left this book when she 
was in my house to-day, and whe mn she comes down 
I will gi’e her the letter mysel’, 

“That's mair feasible, like. 
opything about it.” 

Be ‘tscy was despatched, and 
stairs. 

“ Please mem, 
note within the board, 
in our house to-day.” 

“T intended it as a present to your little girl,” 
replicd Sarah, who, in common with Betsey the 
kitchen-maid, could not understand certain te legra- 


Then I needna ken 
Sarah came down 


said Mrs. Arthur, putting the 
“this is a book that you left 


| sang and mysterious twitchings of the face made 


with the view of conveying the 


by Mrs. Arthur, 
“'Take 


idea that there was a wheel within a w heel. 
Mrs. Arthur.” 


it back again, 
but if ye would put the Lairn’s 


“ Yes, ma'am ; 
name on it—”" 
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“Oh, certainly ; but as Martha has never got 
good pens, I'll go up stairs and do it. It isa 
pity, however, that you should have come at this 
time of night for such a trifle, when you know 
that I am passing your door so often.” 

“Open it, mem; open it!’ but the whisper was 
lost on Sarah. “ The letter is ins side, Mrs. Martin ; 
run after her, or she may drop it.” 
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| Mollified by his attentions to her children, 
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to her confidential friends. “ Rich folks just court 
the same as poor folks,” she would say. “ Indeed, 
I never saw my John in his daftest days cut such 
a dash as Mr. Turner.” 

Next morning Edward made a round of his 
Paulton friends, and was graciously received. 
Mrs. 


Fitzgibbon declared that she was sure, from the 


Mrs. Martin hobbled after the receding damsel, | very first moment that she had seen Edward 


and eatching her by the skirt, said there was a_ 
note inside from Mr. Turner, at which Sarah gave 
a low cry. 

«“T kent how it would be,” said Martha. “T never 
saw ony thing else happen in thae kind o' things. 
For gordues sake, keep quiet, or your mother 
may hear!” The note bore, “E. T. “ at the rustic 
bridge. " hee to leave the country.” Sarah was 
for running off as she was, but Martha fareiahed a 





shawl, and it was resolved that Mrs. Arthur should | 
scarcely be consoled with the reflection that he was 


accompany the young lady to the rendezvous, while 
Martha should mount guard at the door communi- 

eating with the garder nm. ‘Sarah recognised the 
rye of kx Sl and advanced without the aid 
of escort. He silently seized her by the hand, 
and finding his pressure duly returned, an indi- 
cation not to be despised either in love or friend- 
ship, he became bold at once. 

“ T have,” said he, “accepted an appointment in 
an emigration ship, and aim to sail to-morrow; 
and, as | might never see you again, I have taken 
the great liberty of asking you to meet me in this 
way.” 

Sarah trembled violently, which formed a good 
excuse for him throwing his cloak over her; a 
movement which, by its very familiarity, greatly 
facilitated free communication. 

“ T may have many hardships to encounter ; but 
if I can “only carry with me the conviction that 
you take an interest in my efforts to distinguish 
myself and so be more worthy of your notice, I 
shall cheerfully face every danger.” 

Women never like to express their love in #0 
many words; and Sarah, although willing, could 
not make a formal reply, but she conveyed her 
meaning with equal suecess by slipping off a 
jewelled ring, and putting it on one of Edward’s 
fingers. The sanguine lover snatched a burning 
kiss ere she was aware; and historical truth re- | 
quires that it should be added that, after this awful 
warning, he took another with less resistance on 
her part than many ladics would probably deem 
prudent; but let the censorious only find them- 
selves for the first time alone with their lover, and 
he about to start tor Canada, perhaps to “return to 
Lochaber no more,” and then, if they have the 
heart to do it, condemn Sarah Graham. Expla- 
nations, and protestations, and vows of all kinds 
were given and received; but we forbear chroni- 
cling them, as neither lovers’ letters nor lovers’ 
conversations bear printing. Mrs. Arthur came 
running down to announce that supper was about 
to be put on the table, and that the young lady 


must return immediately, for fear of being missed. 

They took 

away. 
Mrs. Arthur was wont long after to tell the story 


one more kiss, and tore themselves 





| 


| 
| 





Turner, he would come to something. Anthony, 
too, was gracious; and while exhorting Edward's 
successor, a greasy youth of little promise, to be 
sure to wash his hands ev ery morning, subjoined, 
by way of encouragement, that if he would pick 
up he would make a man of him, as he had done 
of Mr. Turner. Anthony was not so gracious 
when he met Edward at dinner at Mr. Hayes'’s, to 
whom he had delivered a letter from Hodges. 
He could bear no rival near that throne, and could 


to sail that same evening; for might a legacy not 
be left him as well away as if at home? Edward 
also called on Ludovicko, but did not find him at 
home. In his stead he was received by Morison, 
who treated him very drily. 

“So you are going to be surgeon, after only 
one year’s study, are you?’ asked the foster. 
brother. 

* Yes.” 

“Do you think that a sufficient amount of study 
to tamper with human life ? 

“Why, no; but in general emigrant-ships do 
not carry surgeons, and I had some little experi- 
ence in Dr. Fitzgibbon’s.” 

“ Ah, yes; I had forgot. 
allan brute.” 

“Yes; and sometimes other species of that 
gender, of the biped order, when they were out 
over-nights.” 

“Well, if you have prescribed soda-water to me 
occ asionally, you need not be so touchy! What is 
the name of your ship?” 

“The Brilliant.” 

“Who is the master ?’ 

“ Barker of this town.” 

“What, Tommy Barker? I shall have a spoke 
in your wheel, then, my boy !—(the latter being a 
mental ejac ulation. ) Well, goodbye, Turner. I'm 
glad to see you turning out so well. I suppose 
the old woman, your “nother r, will be getting 
proud of you.” 

“JT do not know,” said Edward, reddening. “A 
person of her education Ww ould probably think 
more of Ine if I were in some more prominent 


You cured the Craig- 


position.” 

“Ah! you are getting ashamed of her, I sup- 
pose.” 

“No; she was to meet me here, by express 


appointment, before I sailed.” 
“Which appointment you take 
ke mC p- 
“ Morison, + am are quite insulting! I certainly 
should have been here some days before in order 
to have met her, but the delay was owing to 10 


fault of mine.” 
“Well, it is no matter; the affection that she 


care not to 
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should have showed to you she threw upon me, opportunities of addressing her; but I scorned to 
for positively I had more of her attention than | lay myself open to the imputation of being a for- 
quite convenient.” tune-hunter, or her to the risk of scandal in form- 
“Hold, Morison! otherwise I may be tempted | ing a low connexion.” 

to do what I may afterwards be sorry for. You| “It is well that you have given over your old 
know that the care bestowed on you by my |tricks; for, mark me, kdward!—and here the native 

was much more than the pittance paid by | ferocity of Morison, long kept down during the 
our uncle entitled you to, and it is unfeeling and | conversation, burst out with voleanic fury—“ } 


upmanly to epeak to her son in that strain !” have a penchant towards Miss Graham myself, and 


«Pittance, sir! So long as my mother was{I care not who knows it, and be he high or low 
yee the allowance was most handsome; and /who thwarts me, by the heaven above, he shall 
knowing that, my uncle did not think it necessary | make no progress so long as a drop of blood is in 
to perpetuate a bad custom. Besides, did he not | my body! I care not although the scaffold waited 
tronise you ?” 'me the first moment after vengeance! Give me but 
“Of me you may speak as you like: but dare | vengeance—give me but to know the man who 
in to speak of my mother in that tone, and | loves her, and, above all, whom she loves in her 
you shall repent it!” turn, and his doom is sealed, although I should 








“What will you do?” have to search for him in hell-fire !” 
“What any man of spirit would do in the cir-|  “ Has Miss Graham ever given you any encou- 
ragement, that yon would madly do battle in the 


cumstances—knock you down!” 

“Do you think I would allow you to do that?” | murderous way ?” 

“You have it in your power to allow me to| “No!” roared Morison. 
make the experiment.” ‘any encouragement ; on the contrary, she has ever 

Edward's flushed face, dilated nostrils, and flash- | discouraged me. I hate her for that; and L shail 
ing eye, showed that he was not to be trifled with ; | hate those whom she may encourage. Look you, 
andalthough Morison was, of the two, the possessor | therefore, well to yourself. She has odd notions, 
of most physical force, yet, being of the bully | exactly of your stamp, and affects to despise riches ; 
order, he quailed before such an antagonist. ‘but neither you nor she, nor any created being, 

“Do you suppose, Turner,” said he, after a) shall despise me with impunity.” 
pause, “that I would fight in a place of business?! “JT have heard you patiently,” replied Edward, 
It may be the fashion with students, but not with |“and I regard all your grimace as mere theatrical 
grown-up people.” trick, altogether unbefitting any person in their 

“T do not want to fight,” replied Edward, “and | sober senses. Oh, you need not rave and foam, 
never fought in all my life, and well you know it | or tear your passions to tattera. I shall do in 
from the many times that in boyhood I allowed |my matters of gallantry precisely as [ think fit; 
you to strike me with impunity. I[ am not a boy | and if you will interfere, remember that there are 
now, and will not, on any pretence, allow you to | jails and Junatic-asylums for the obstreperous. 
treat me otherwise than on terms of perfect | Farewell.” 
equality.” “Dog!” growled Morison, as he ground his 

“That's a good joke! A labourer’s son equal to | teeth in fury. 
me,a gentleman born! I tell you, Edward, you! As Edward went out, a gentleman of foreign 
may make old Hodges, and people in their dotage, | appearance entered the office, and familiarly tapped 
believe you clever, but the world will never regard | Morison on the shoulder. The latter crossly re- 
you as a gentleman.” sented the caressing ; but the stranger, not heeding 

“Tm perfectly indifferent on that seore,” said | the repulse, carelessly threw himself into a chair. 
Edward, with a good-humoured sneer. “Your! “What is your business, sir?’ asked Morison, in 
world is not my world; and if I receive the ja churlish tone. 
approval of those whom I esteem, the censures of |  “ Ah, good! very good! very good indeed! If 
those who are your idols will not disturb me | Mr. Morison does not know me, who should ?” 
much.” “What, Wainright !” 

“And yet, with all your philosophy, you aspire | “The same, my dear sir!” 
to the money of Sarah Graham !” “T did not expect you so soon.” 

“'Tis false, sir! I never aspired to her money.| “ Neither did I expect to come so soon, but a 
It is one of the misfortunes of those who are rich | remark in your note has made me expedite mat- 
and noble at the same time, that all attentions are |ters; and as I do not care about being known 
apt to be construed into the love of pelf; but Miss here, I pass for Monsieur ‘Tournaire, dentist. 
Graham knows that I prize her from higher | Visit me professionally this evening at the ‘ Royal 
motives,’ Oak,’ and I shall unfold my plans. But in your 
_ “So you do prize her, do you ?—and she knows | car, Morison. You are not a good accomplice ; you 
it, does she 2” ‘are too violent: all you Scotchmen are. You are 

Edward now saw, when too late, that in his ex- perpetually after hashing and hacking with broad- 
Citement he had said too much: but he attempted | sword and claymore ; whereas, if you would only 
to recover himself. “Yes, I repeat that she | use the small French rapier, or stiletto, you could 
knows that I prize her and every young lady of | pink your adversary more effectually, and in half 


“She never cave me 








ce — 


ey whose position in society is above my own. | the time.” 
uring my residence in St. David's, I had frequent} “ What do you mean?’ 
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“I mean that you should not get into such 
furious passions.” 

“That creature was my hated rival, Turner [” 

“All the more necessity for your keeping cool. 
Set off policy against pistols, and you may fight any 
man.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE SEA. 


Epwarp was under no pressing necessity to 
embark on board the emigrant ship, but he was 
induced to do so for two reasons; first, he could 
make no academic progress in his studies during 
summer ; and, secondly, he could not brook the 
idea of being dependant on Hodges during the 
recess. He calculated on being home in time for 
the winter course; and the voyage, besides giving 
him experience in his adopted profession, would 
enlarge his acquaintance with the world, and gra- 
tify a passion for travelling that had early been 
developed. The owners of the vessel were not 
particular about the skill which they might obtain, 
| one it could be procured at a cheap rate. 

e carrying of a medical officer was a good point 
in advertising, and this was one of the reasons that 
induced them to secure the services of one; and 
Edward suited the purpose well, as he undertook 
the duty on terms which might not have tempted 
more advanced practitioners. 

The first day on board well-nigh satiated 
Edward of voyaging. Although a passable day 
on land, it was rough at sea, there being an uneasy 
broken swell, which caused considerable lurching, 
and, from the position of the wind, bade fair to 
denote bad weather. The emigrants were almost 
all sea-sick ; and being but recently on board, and 
without arrangement of their stores, they were 
sprawling in every direction, and obstructing the 
seamen in the management of the vessel. Edward 
was sick among the rest; and the sailors made 
themselves merry at the idea of a doctor being 
unable to cure himself. The confusion was at its 
height when the voice of the captain was heard 
above the dashing of the sea, the whistling of the 
wind, and the cries of the emigrants, male and 
female, adult and infantine. ‘Tommy Barker was 
a little square Dutch-built man. is face was 
decidedly good, barring a very heavy under-lip; 
but then his neck was so short, his shoulders round, 
and his legs bandy, that the facial lineaments had 
little effect in modifying the unprepossessing aspect 
of his general appearance. ‘Tommy's hat appeared 
to rest on his shoulders, not his head ; pressed down 
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ni was not known, but he was never 

an ener it. When he went to bed the door of his 
cabin was bolted, and no mortal message could 
make him rise to undo the fastening. Blessed 
with lungs of great volume, he could converse. 
through deal boards, or Memel logs for that matter, 
And, indeed, Tommy rather liked to talk with his 
officers when they were outside and he in bed ; for 
while he spoke with the voice of a stentor, and 
they, too, with tolerable loudness, he always pre- 
tended that he did not hear them, and a desperate 
business it was to get a message sent to Captain 
Thomas through the panels of the door. When 
not in bed, Tommy always bent himself over the 
fire, looking earnestly into it with his little twinkling 
coal eyes, and occasionally rubbing his dumpy 
mutton hands. Such was the captain who stood 
on the quarter-deck of the Brilliant, as, with out- 
stretched canvas, she was heaving and toiling 
through a troubled sea, as if in despair of ever. 
reaching Canada. Tommy swept the deck, the 
horizon, and the rigging with a frowning look, 
and at length bawled out— 

“Mate a-hoy! Clear the decks of the land- 
lubbers, and put them under hatches !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Who have we here ?” giving the prostrate per- 
son of Edward a shove with his foot. 

“'The doctor, sir.” 

“ Doctor-fellow !” roared Tommy ; “I say, you 
doctor-fellow, I want you!” 

Edward, without well knowing what he did, fol- 
lowed the commander into his cabin. ‘Tommy 
produced some flour and currants, and, putting them 
down before Edward, told him to bake some cakes, 
and to set about it immediately, as he wished them 
for supper, and liked to eat them cold with fresh 
butter. 

“Who do you take me for?” asked Edward in 
perfect amazement. 

“'The doctor, to be sure.” 

“ And do you think, Captain, that it is the doctor's 
duty to bake cakes?” 

“The doctor-fellow before you did so.” 

“ But I will not do so.” 

“Do you know who J am?” asked Tommy, in 
his turn. 

“Yes, the captain.” 

“Then,” added Tommy with an oath, “why 
don’t you obey orders ?” 

“ Because I came on board to attend to the sick.” 
‘ “Sick! Do you suppose that we allow people to 
get sick on board ship? I am captain here, and 
every man must obey me, whoever he is, or what- 


behind, and raised unduly before, with thin black 
hair streaming from underneath, it was a perpetual 
phenomenon that it did not blow off. How it was 
stuck on nobody knew; but true it was that in 
gales of wind, when all the crew had to strap 
down their north-westers with bow-lines, and even 
then could scarcely keep them on, the captain's 
head was somehow so crammed into his hat that, 
blow high, blow low, there it stuck, and stuck so 
firmly that the mainmast itself was more likely to 
go than that mysterious hat. Tommy's hat was 
an adjunct of himself; whether he used it as a 


ever I may bid him do. Besides, you are not a 
regular doctor, or if you were it’s all a sham getting 
doctors of any kind—a bait to catch green emi- 
grants. Get the cakes ready, sir!” 

Edward made no reply. Tommy went up the 
companion-stairs to give orders on deck, and the 
doctor was left with his head leaning on the table, 
still heavily oppressed with sickness. After remain- 
ing in this posture some time, he thought the fresh 
air of the deck would be in his favour, and in an. 
hour he followed Tommy. 

“Have you baked them ?” said the commander.. 
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«“ No, and don’t intend doing it.” 

Tommy beckoned to the carpenter, and whis- 

red, “ Build up half a foot of the doctor-fellow's 
bed at the bottom.” 

At this moment, a sailor called Tommy’s atten- 
tion to a small craft bearing down upon them, 
in the direction of the town, and her appearance 
attracted general observation. The hull was en- 
tirely black, the rigging rakish, and the whole 
build so slight and sharply formed that she 
seemed to dance upon the water. ‘Tommy envied 
her the enjoyment of the wind that was against 
him, and having satisfied himself that she was for 
Paulton, he suddenly asked Edward who drew his 
half-pay at home during the voyage. 

“My mother,” was the reply. 

“Yacht a-hoy !—yacht ! yacht a-hoy !” and cer- 
tainly Tommy hailed in gallant style, but in vain, 
so far as the yacht was concerned. Nearer inspec- 
tion showed her to be something like a private 
pleasure-boat ; but nobody could be seen on board 
except two negroes, one of whom, at the helm, paid 
not the slightest attention to ‘Tommy's thundering 
appeals, while the other, as if in derision of the 
little man, danced on deck and sung a negro song, 
with the most minute attention to the antics that 
usually accompany that species of vocal melody. 
As the vessels came abreast of each other, ‘Tommy 
resumed operations with redoubled energy. “ Quas- 
sia! I say, black fellow! Tl give yoa five 
ehillings to carry a message into Paulton: a land- 
lubber here has mutinied—I want to stop his home- 
pay, you black thief !” 

The dancing nigger paid no further attention to 
Tommy's importunity, except changing his tune, 
and the spectators were regaled with a verse of the 
ditty commencing — 

“Possum up the gum-tree, 
Up it go, up it go! 
Racoon in the willow, 
Down below, down below !” 

Tommy was sadly mortified at his failure ; and, 
although nobody dared to laugh in his face, it was 
plain that there was a leer in the eye of the whole 
ship’s company, from the mate down to the cabin- 
boy. Night drew on, and Edward was shown into 
his bed, which was off the stair leading to the deck. 
The situation was exposed, but, thoroughly worn 
out, Edward was glad to tumble intoit. On trying 
to stretch out his weary limbs, he found the length 
contracted so much that his feet touched the bottom 
most unpleasantly, and he could not sleep the 
Whole night. Next morning he complained to the 
mate, but was referred by him to the captain, as 
the redresser of all grievances. Soon after, Tommy 
sent a boy to him with a bag of flour and the 
currants, and again Edward declined the office of 
chief baker. At night, he found his bed shortened 
éomuch that his knees almost came in contact with 
the top, and he saw that he was the victim of per- 
secution, and that the captain had taken this strange 
method of inducing him to surrender. ‘The second 
morning he got a light, and with a hammer and 
chisel endeavoured to remove the obstruction ; but 
the carpenter came to him, and civilly asked him 
to return his tools, as he was not permitted to lend 
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them. Edward then borrowed some instruments 
of one of the emigrants, and anew proceeded to 
work, but was interrupted by ae 9 

“ Do you mean,” said he, “ to b up the ship 
and send us all to Davy's locker? Put down your 
hammer, sir, or I'll have you tied hand and foot 
and flung into the fore hatch, as a warning to the 
crew against mutiny.” 

“Captain Barker,” replied Edward, “on a point 
like this I obey you, because you are my superior 
officer, and wherever your commands are at all 
reasonable [ ‘shall comply with them. But as you 
have, in the presence of your men and also in that 
of your passengers, been pleased to mention me in 
connexion with mutiny, I think it right publicly 
to declare that I was engaged as surgeon to this 
vessel, that the captain has taken a spite at me 
because I will not act as his cook, and has lowered 
himself so far as to take the poor revenge of making 
my bed uninhabitable. You all see that he will 
not allow me to alter it. I must sleep somewhere, 
and have accordingly resolved to make my bed 
ainongst the passengers.” 

All present seemed to feel for Edward; and 
Tommy, somewhat crest-fallen and without utter- 
ing a word, ran down to his cabin. 

The weather continuing rough, Tommy ordered 
down the hatches on the poor emigrants much 
oftener than Edward deemed safe for them, and he 
determined on bringing the subject above board. 
Touching his hat respectfully to ‘Tommy, he ad- 
dressed him one day on the quarterdeck :— 

“Captain, if you please—” 

“T don’t please,” said Tommy pettishly. 

“A good many of the passengers are ill!” 

“Well, cure them! I suppose you have plenty 
of jalap ?” 

“T am afraid they are ill in consequence of the 
hatches being so often down ; they don't get enough 
of air.” 

“ And you would let the hatches be open to give 
them plenty of water, would you?’ inquired 
Tommy, with a sneer. 

“I know there is a difficulty, Captain; but if 
holes were pierced in the hatches—”" 

“ Pierce hatches, sir! are you mad?” 

“Well, at least, don’t put on the tarpaulin.” 

“T'll put on what [ like. I know better than you 
do. The hatches and tarpaulin keep them warm.” 

“ But consider, sir, there is no change of air.” 

“T'll consider nothing !” and so ended the 
colloquy. 

Tommy was not naturally cruel, but he was 
arbitrary, and his ill-will to Edward might have 
made him yo great lengtlis; but in insisting on 
closing up the hatches he was not really aware of 
the mischief he was doing. Better educated per- 
sons than him, both on land and sea, were, and still 
are, ignorant of the danger of closing up human 
dwellings from a mistaken notion of giving warmth; 
but we shall not philosophise. 

Edward made himself tolerably at home among 
the emigrants, who were most grateful for his 
attentions; and he gradually became a favourite 
among the crew, although, from being sent to 
Coventry by Tommy, they could not openly show 
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him any sympathy. By-and-bye a dead calm 
came on, which lasted several days, and most 
thoroughly wore out the patience of all on board. 
Other ships were seen around, but not within hail, 
and the same objects seen day after day made time 
hang heavy, and existence itself to become weari- 
some. ward busied himself with experiments 
and reading, and with such resources did not find 
himself such a prey to ennui as the rest. Tommy, 
as usual, sat over the fire, rubbing his hands, and 
rarely coming on deck except to scold. One 
afternoon, while sitting among the emigrants, 
Edward happened to look at his small marine 
barometer, and found that the mercury had sud- 
denly fallen. Thinking that some accident had 
en to the instrument, he examined it atten- 
tively, and again saw the metal undergoing con- 
siderable agitation, and at length permanently 
settle down at the lowest figure. Satisfied that 
this betokened an extraordinary change of weather, 
he went on deck in order to communicate his sus- 
picions; but on ascending, appearances so much 
belied the prognostication that he hesitated to 
communicate his fears. ‘The sky was pure and 
cloudless ; the sails hung loosely on the masts ; not 
a breath of air stirred, and floating pieces of wood 
which had been observed hovering beside the ship 
for days still kept their places. Nevertheless, 
Edward knew that mercurial warnings were not 
to be despised, and he accordingly mentioned the 
circumstance to the captain, who happened to be 
on deck at the time. 

“So you keep a gasometer, do you?’ said 
Tommy, who had a profound contempt for scien- 
tific applications, and who very likely would have 
tabooed the compass itself had it been an instru- 
ment introduced in his own day. “I say, mate, the 
doctor-fellow says we are going to have a storm!— 
isn’t that a good joke?” 

The mate grinned, and so did the sailors within 
hearing. Accustomed to their own weather-indi- 
cators, they were quite intolerant, in the style of 
‘Tommy, of instruments for the express purpose. 

“T wish,” ejaculated Tommy, “ that we had the 
wind. My eye! if we should not run before it! 
Ho, there! up with the moon-rakers and sky- 
scrapers, the studding-sails and every inch of 
canvas that you can get hold of! And, d’ye hear? 
fling water on the sails to fill them up, and catch 
all the doctor-fellow’s squall !”’ 

Edward had some difficulty in submitting to so 
much sarcasm; but he went below, and advised 
the emigrants to prepare for the impending catas- 
trophe. Amongst them he was regarded as an 
oracle; and under his advice and direction they 
commenced lashing fast their trunks and appurte- 
nances, lest, in the event of a hurricane, the rolling 
of the vessel might upset repositories, and either 
break them up and scatter their contents, or cause 
them to do damage to the persons of the emigrants 
themselves. Having made all tight between decks, 
Edward next contrived to insert some bolts, so as 
to prevent the hatches from being fastened down 
too close, as he was sure, in the event of a squall, 
that Tommy would resort to his usual expedient. 
All being now ready, he went up to watch pro- 


gress. Some of the more intelligent emigrants 
accompanied him ; and as no perceptible chan 

had yet taken place in the weather, the jeers of the 
sailors were louder than ever. Tommy had heard 
of the preparations made by the emigrants, and was 
most facetious as to their absurdity; and made 
many jokes about the cowardice of land-lubbers. 

At length the sun set amongst black clouds, 
which caused the man at the helm to shrug his 
shoulders, as a clear sun-setting is regarded by 
seamen as a good omen; then a white swell was 
seen rising in the distant horizon, a bluish taint 
was developed in the atmosphere, and an oppres- 
sive kind of closeness was feit by the on-lookers ; 
and, to crown all, the stormy petrel swept past the 
vessel. 

“’Fore George!” said the man at the wheel, 
“the doctor was right! There goes one of Mother 
Carey’s chickens !” 

Tommy did not like the indications ; but his 
pride was concerned, and he pretended not to be 
aware of anything unusual. The horizontal-crested 
waves came nearer, and heralded the direction of 
the wind, which the sailors thought would strike 
the vessel's starboard-side; and they trembled for 
the consequences with so much canvas stretched. 
But, as if to show the eccentricity of the coming 
storm, the white swell, when within a knot or two 
of the broadside, dropped astern, and wheeling 
round with a semi-circular motion, the wind came 
upon the sails and the stern. The Brilliant 
| yielded to the impulse almost immediately, and 
| plunged on with great rapidity. 

“'Take down the upper sails, sir ?” said the mate, 
trying to prompt Tommy. 

“No, sir; we've wanted wind long enough not 
to take advantage of it when it comes.” 

The sailors thought Tommy mad; but, well 
disciplined, they said nothing. Meanwhile the 
vessel's timbers began to groan, the upper masts 
bent like twigs, and the horizon got blacker and 
blacker; while the sough of the wind assumed 
| that steady whistling sound which betokens pro- 
gressive increase of intensity. ‘Tommy cast a 
‘maddening glare on the darkening prospect, and 
lat last gave the word to take down the upper 
canvas. 

“ Bare poles would have been nearer the thing” 
growled the mate. 

The wind, however, saved the trouble of manual 
operation ; for smash went Tommy’s royal-masts 
the moment that the men were ascending the 
rigging. 

“ Down with the topgallant-sails,” cried Tommy, 
now alarmed, “and clear away the broken gear" 

The men went up; but, while in the act of 
winding up the fore-topgallant-sail, the yard was 
blown off, and with it two adhering men. 

“ About ship!” roared Tommy ; but, at the rate 
it was going, this was no easy matter. However, 
she was got about ; and as the men clung to the 
spar, and were seen above the surface, they were 
picked up after considerable delay. The gale 
increasing, the main-topgallant-mast went next; 
and Tommy now ordered bare poles, but too late 











for hia foretop-sail, which burst from the blocks, 








and in a few minutes was split into ribbons. 
Tommy got frantic; the putting of the ship into 
“ht trim was now becoming not only a work of 
danger, but almost of impossibility. Still the men 
isboured hard, and Tommy, now daly alive to the 

r, took the wisest precautions that the cir- 

tances would permit. The landsmen were 
below, the sails taken in so far as they were not 
already blown out, the masts struck so far as they 
were not already broken away ; but all that Tommy 
and his men could do was but small in comparison 


with the devastation caused by the fury of the ele- 


ments. Although generally the B rilliiant answered | po 


the helm, she was so much out of sorts on this 
stormy night that the steersman kept her head to the 
wind with the utmost difficulty; and as the wind 
itself did not steadily blow from one point, but 
eddied about considerably, the danger often was 
imminent either of foundering or of being cap- 
sized on her beam-ends. The emigrants below 
were kept in a dreadful state of suspense; the 
noise above them was loud and incessant, and the 
din of falling spars and the dragging of chains, 
mingling with the cracking of the wind and noise 
of the sea, kept up such an appalling concert of 
discordance that, what with the restless rolling 
and tossing, the poor victims scarcely knew if 
they were on the top of the water or the bottom 
of the sea. About midnight a side hatch was 
opened, and a sailor hailed for the doctor to attend 
the captain, whose head had been laid open by a 


falling block. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE TEMPTER AGAIN. 


Ar the appointed hour Morison went to the 
“Royal Oak Hotel,” to consult Monsieur Tour- 
naire, the French dentist. After examining his 
teeth, the artist declared that “if de stumps were 
remove, his grande puzzilano would make Monsieur 
eat and speak as good as eber.” 

“Will it take long to do?’ 

“Bah !—not two hour of de night! You get 

stumps out instantere, den de puzzilano go in, and 
den it harden; and den, to show that I not big 
villain, you stop and take petit soupé wid me. 
Den you speak to all your friends that I good 
dentist.” 
_ This arrangement was contrived by Wainright, 
in order that the people about the hotel might not 
be surprised at Morison stopping long with a 
stranger ; and on the table being cleared, and wine 
put down, Wainright’s grand plot came to be 
unfolded. 

“You know,” said that worthy, “that you wrote 
me of a grand party which was to dine at Craig- 
allan on Saturday fortnight, and, among others, 
you said that Day, of the Ship Bank, was to be 
there. The information has brought me here ; for 
the little business that I told you of is in con- 
hexion with that respectable establishment. It has 
a stock of bullion on hand by far too large for the 
—— of a small community like this; and 

“You intend relieving it of its surplus rest ?” 
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“ Precisely so.” 

“It is a hazardous undertaking ; and I'll have 
nothing to do with it.” 

“ Hazardons it a. be with — good 
fellow ; for if I get nothing but nasty notes, 
the payment will be so soon stopped, that I shall not 
be able to get them changed ; but with you it is a 
certain investment. You shall have a hundred 
sovereigns down, whatever the proceeds may be.” 

“T did not allude to the hazards of gain, but to 
the hazards of detection. If caught, I would be 
ruined for life, besides being hanged or trans- 
rted.” 


“Why, Morison, you speak like a common foot- 
? 


“And is not the undertaking of the foot-pad 
order ?” 

“ My dear fellow, how can you possibly allow 
yourself to be the victim of self-deception? Your 
foot-pad is a low, vulgar wretch, whose necessities 
reduce him from hand to mouth, and who, on the 
starvation of the moment, clatches at a watch or 
loaf, having Botany Bay in perspective at the 
time, but braving it for the sake of a meal or a 
whole pair of trousers; whereas your appropriator 
is a gentleman of education, with more or less 
capital on hand, and who, accordingly, has not 
only wit to devise schemes, but leisure to digest 
them.” 

“ But if he is canght, what says the law ?” 

“Jf caught, the law might speak to him in the 
same style as to humbler professors; but even 
then there are such things as jail-breaking, or, 
failing that, feeing counsel. The great security, 
however, is to keep out of the law.” 

“ Aye, but how to do it?” 

“T'll show you that by-and-bye ; but first let 
me clear certain scales from your eyes. You con- 
found men of science with foot-pads. Now, think 
for a moment what would be the consequence if 
you were to confound other professions in this way. 
Is there no difference between the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and a street-preacher, between Sir 
Henry Halford and a horse-doctor, between the 
Lord Chancellor and your uncle, between George 
ITI. and a Bushman chief? You can see the dif- 
ference between these kinds of people, and yet 
cannot see the difference between me and a dirty 
rascal who hazards Bridewell and the cat’s-tail for 
the coppers and thimbles in an applewoman’s 
pocket !”’ 

“ Well, I see a difference, but is it not stealing 
after all, call it by what name you will ?” 

“Why if we are to resolve things into their 
ultimate state, perhaps you are not far wrong; but 
who can be said to be free from stealing? Where 
did Britain get its colonies and its slaves? Where 
did the Church get its abbeys, priories, monas- 
teries? Where did our nobility get their land ? 
Where do our statesmen get their salaries? 
Where do our placemen get their sinecures? 
Where did your uncle get his accumulating pro- 

rt , a 
mel admit there is something in what you say ; 
but I am not convinced. All these instances that 
you have mentioned certainly might turn out ill, 
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if closely examined ; but they are legal, and con- 
sequently safe, and that is enough.” 

“Safe! why, if you are to enter on split-hair 
illustration of safety, what man is safe for a moment ? 
This house may fall down upon us; you may, in 
going home, be killed by a slate from a roof, or 
you may die in your bed; but would it be wise in 
you to run away from this house, go to the country 
instead of going through the street, or for ever 
avoid sleeping in a bed, in order to avoid casualties 
which have a chance of happening, but a chance so 
small as scarcely to be within the verge of pos- 
eibility ?” 

“ All this is far-fetched.” 

“I know it is. Now, don’t start in that way. 
I have been merely trying you. Some fellows, 
now, would have been won over by half of my 
rhetoric; but [ see that you cannot be gammoned 
(aside—that’s telling), and I shall not attempt to 
do it again. I shall, in future, always be fair and 
above board with a gentleman of your intelligence 
(that’s telling too). Humbug is thrown away upon 
you; and therefore [ shall now a plain unvar- 
nished tale unfold.” 

“That's coming nearer the mark.” 

“Yes, undoubtedly. Look at this purse, here 
are fifty shiners at one end, they are for you; the 
twenty-five at the other end are for my own tra- 
velling expenses. You don't dress, eat, drink, or 
enjoy yourself as a lad of your spirit ought to do: 
there are a hundred little things that you must 
covet that youcannot get. Don’t restrain desire— 
give it free vent; for when one habituates him- 
self to large expenditure, it sets his invention 
a-going, and makes him sharper in finding the 
sinews of war. ‘These fifty pieces now, could 
make you cut a figure in a place like Paulton; 
they would make you catch the eye of the heiress 
at the old castle up the way. Then the other filty 
might enable you to present her with some trinket 
that would effectually raise you in her esteem: 
there is nothing that catches women, especially 
young ones, so readily as jewellery.” 

“ But if L were seen to possess money, it would 
excite suspicion ; and my uncle, above all others, is 
uncommonly jealous. I half think that he suspects 
me for the three guineas that I once spoke of, 
although [ did all L could to throw him on the 
scent of the servant girl.” 

“There is no fear of your uncle. Blood is thicker 
than water; and as to the money, conceal it well, 
and use it in small doses, or put it into the bank 
to lie until you have use for it on a larger scale.” 

“That would not do; in a place like this half 
the population know what the other half is doing.” 

“Well, send it to some bank in St. David's, or 
bury it in the ground.” 

“'To be sure, I could do either of these. How 
fertile you are in providing against difficulties! 
Now I think of it, the possession of such a sum is 
worthy of risk. Let me know your plans, and 
you will see that | am prepared for a bold throw 
of the dice.” 

“ That is spoken like a man of mettle, which I 
knew you to be from the first moment that I saw 


” 
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The spider having fully charmed the fly into hj, 

meshes proceeded to unfold his dark designs 
“You must know,” resumed Wainright, “tha 
the safe of the Ship Bank is on the ground-floo 
in a small bed-room off the office in which the two 
clerks sleep. The safe door is secured by two 
locks and a large bolt which, descending through 
the roof, can only be pulled up by going above 
stairs into the bed-room of Day, the manager, | 
wish you to pull up the bolt, and I will do the 
rest.” 

“What! while Day is sleeping ?” 

“No, while Day is eating at Craigallan.” 

“Ah, true. But how will you manage the two 
clerks ?” 

“That I expect you will do.” 

“ But how, if 1 am up-stairs ?” 

“T mean you must manage to make them follow 
the example of their chief, and absent themselves 
for some festive purpose.” 

“T have it! By a curious coincidence, my ap- 
prenticeship is out on Saturday; and as it is the 
custom to give small entertainments on these occa- 
sions, I have been getting hints from one of my 
felluow-clerks to that effect already, but threw cold 
water on it as I grudged the expense.” 

“ Resume negotiations immediately, and grudge 
no expense ; the arrangement is vital.” 

“T will; but let me know more precisely what 
I am to do.” 

“Listen! At a given hour, contrive to leave 
your company for some temporary yet unsuspicious 
purpose. Meet me in the bank court, and [ will 
furnish you with a rope-ladder to scale the bed- 
room window. Lift the carpet at the left-hand side 
of the bed-closet, and you will feel a small hatch- 
way in the floor; raise it, and then you get the 
handle of the bolt; pull it up, and keep it so till 
you hear me give a signal; then pour in a phial 
of oil to prevent noise in the descent. Leturn as 
you came, and you will find me at the bottom of 
the ladder waiting you, and ready to deliver the 
other fifty sovereigns.” 

“ But if you are canght with the money on you?" 

“Ah! there is the beauty of my plans! I have 
contrived a mode of retreat equal to Xenophon 
and the ‘Ten Thousand, or to Moreau in the Diack 
Forest—a very master-piece of wit. Hark yoa, 
now! As Wainright, I have not been here for 
some weeks; as Tournaire, I leave to-morrow ; on 
Saturday I return as Wainright — but nobody 
seeing me.” 

“ How not ?” 

“Ah! there is the essence of diplomacy. Cop- 
peras has a small craft, which craft passes as 
gentleman’s yacht. She is to be in a creek 
near St. David's; I get on board—she lands me 
near Craigallan Castle in a small boat, which is 
pulled up amongst the trees till my return. I do 
return ; the boat is launched—-sails out to the yaclit 
—the tide suits—Copperas lands me on the coast 
of England, and by Monday morning is back ‘ 
St. David's shooting sea-gulls. The robbery of the 
bank will not be discovered till Monday morning- 
The bolt will be in its place, the safe and door 





you. 


locks will be all fast; and, unless Day thinks of 
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jooking at his notes on Sunday, which no Scotch 
banker ever thinks of doing, why I am for ever 
beyond their reach; and as for you, the sedate 
nephew of your still more sedate uncle, they will 
as soon dream of the parson of the parish as of 
ee My uncle, however, is procurator-fiscal ; and, 
as he often says himself, give him a thread, and he 
will make a ball—put him on the scent, and he 
will follow it up; nay, let him get a cue ten 
years hence, and he will unfold the whole mys- 
terv. 

“Will he, indeed? But so far from deterring 
me, that only whets my desire for enterprise :— 


“*T have that delight which warriors feel 
In meeting foemen worthy of their steel.’ 


Were I to employ horse or vehicle, or trudge on 
foot, any dull ass might track me out, but the ocean 
leaves no shoe-marks.” 

“ But what say you to the coast-guard ?”’ 

“ Bah! two men guarding fifteen miles of coast! 
Snppose we wanted the fellows, I bet you my life 
we could not find them. Lut come, take off your 
glass, and let us take a walk by way of reconnoi- 
tring the scene of operation.” 

“T must not be beyond twelve, for my uncle 
comes home from the country about that time, and 
might miss me,” responded Morison. 

‘The amiable pair sallied forth, and after several 
turnings and windings entered the court above 
the Ship Bank. Cautiously proceeding along, 
Wainright silently pointed out the window where 
slept the unconscious banker; but he had scarcely 
done so, when he received a blow on the back of 
the head. Morison turned quickly round, and in 
his turn received a smart slap in the face. 

“We must fly °’ said Morison quickly. 

“No, nothing of the kind,” replied Wainright ; 
and then added aloud, “ Ah, de gal hab more lovers 
than vone! She be coquette—de female womens 
the same all de world over. By gar, this is not the 
hotel where littel gal sing me de pretty song. Us 
in the box wrong.” 

Saying which,they boldly walked out of the court. 
Morison, rubbing his face, insisted that the omen 
was bad; but his more experienced accomplice 
held that they had been attacked by a gallant, 
otherwise any other assailant would have raised an 
outery, 

_ “ Butif this person should be here on Saturday ?” 
insinuated Morison, in nervous trepidation. 

“TI shall see you up the ladder,” replied the 
spider. “Go home now.” 

And thus parted for the night two rascals— 
one sour and obstinate, the other subtle and 
yielding, but both destitute of all that elevates 
and adorns humanity. ‘They both were resolved 
give expression to and act out the dark whisper- 
ings of depraved hearts. The sinful promptings 
which in well-regulated minds would be hushed, 
er rather driven into obscurity, were by them 
nursed and indulged until they became ruling 
Pesions, and absorbed every other thought and 
feeling. Self had been intensely worshipped by 
both, and for the gratification of its consuming 





desires no resources could be too ample, and no 
hazard to obtain these resources too daring. 

Wainright walked by himself to a cliff that 
overlooked the sea. The stars, but no moon, were 
visible ; but the intermittent flash of a light-house 
on the opposite peak threw a radiant gleam across 
the waters, and, arrested by this phenomenon, he 
mechanically watched the glitter produced on the 
bosom of the deep, otherwise dark and inotionless. 
Many and solemnising thonghts unconsciously 
passed through his mind, for the guiltiest cannot 
drown reflection ; and, alone with Nature and with 
God, ideas intruded themselves against even the 
will, and commanded attention. The events of a 
life consecrated to crime were rapidly run over; 
the increasing risk of detection, and the consequent 
incessant demand on the brain for new and unheard- 
of expedients presented themselves vividly to the 
view of the burglar, and ended in a resolution 
that if this affair were over, and prosperously, he 
would quit the old world altogether, and lead 
a life of speculation in America or some distant 
part of the earth. 

“T am tired,” muttered the desperado, “ of this 
perpetual excitement, changes of dress, and shilt- 
ings of residence ; it had its pleasures at first, but 
they have lost their zest by repetition. I must 
retire in some shape or other. Had I remained in 
my uncle’s bank somewhat longer, I might have 
made more money than I now have. Many of 
my old associates in the telling-room keep their 
carriages. To be sure, I lead a jolly and they a 
staid life, but, after all, the quiet fireside has its 
advantages ; and ever since my first forgery the 
halter has been dangling behind my ear, and, in 
spite of bravado, unnerving me at times, and 
making me even afraid of myself. This bank- 
affair should turn out well on Saturday; I know 
that the purchase-money of an estate in the neigh- 
bourhood will be deposited, and after paying 
Copperas’s share and the trifle to young Morison, I 
shall have a handsome balance over. Let me see. 
Copperas runs little risk, why should he have 
halves? I may as well secrete some of the Seotch 
notes here, and use them some time afterwards, 
Nobody knows the business except this unman- 
nerly whelp, and I can keep him quiet as being an 
accomplice.” 

As these thoughts were going on, he received 
another blow from behind. The secluded loneli- 
ness of the place, and the almost impossibility of 
any one coming near the edge of the cli without 
his hearing footsteps, flashed upon his mind, and 
in the embarrassment of the moment he failed 
looking round on the instant. Recovering himself 
from his temporary stupor, he turned about, but 
nobody was to be seen. This was the third time 
that his mysterious assailant had struck him, and 
he was quite at a loss to understand the cause or 
the nature of the attacks. That he was watched 
by some one he had no doubt, and by one who 
was skilful in tracking; but then the blows were 


manual, not instrumental, and zot inflicted so much 
with the intention of causing injury as annoyance. 
Still the obsenricy with the assaults dis- 
compore~ him, and he resolved that, before effect- 
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ing the bank-robbery, he should observe the moat 
scrupulous caution. With such reflections he re- 
turned to the “ Royal Oak.” 

His companion in guilt went directly home, and 
finding that his uncle had not returned he went to 
his room, and opened his writing-desk, with the 
intention of gloating over his little hoard of three 
guineas, and of thinking how soon their number 
would be increased. On opening the lid, he thought 
that the money was not im its usual position, but 
placed in another corner, and that the papers in 
the desk were also disarranged. Had his reposi- 
tory been opened by any one ?—above all, had his 
uncle opened it, and seen the three guineas? And 
did this account for the cool way in which Ludo- 
vicko had received his insinuations that the girl 
had been the thief? O conscience! conscience ! 
what cowards dost thou make of the bad! No one 
had opened the desk, neither uncle nor maid; it 
had accidentally been tossed from one side of the 
room to the other, and so its contents had been 
turned upside down. But the rustling of a straw 
disturbs the dishonest, and Morison went to bed 
considerably agitated. At first he was disturbed 
at the idea of detection in the matter of the three 
guineas; then he was bitterly mortified that, for 
the sake of a paltry sum like three guineas, he had 
done something that might lead to the detection 
of the intended enterprise, and frustrate his expec- 
tations regarding the gold all but within his grasp. 
Gradually he fell into a troubled sleep, and uneasy 
dreams followed. 

“No, don't urge me, Wainright !” said the un- 
conscious sleeper. “Don’t urge me! The risk is 
too great—I cannot do it. One, two, three! Yes, 
he promised that I should have them to-night, but 
he forgot. Miss Graham, too, she little knows, 
but she shall know. Ready, Wainright, ready! 
Hah! there is a light in the room ; what is that? 
O merciful Heaven !—what is it ?” 

There was a light indeed, for Ludovicko stood 
over him. 

“Boy!” said the uncle grimly, “you have been 
groaning and making a noise in your sleep; I 
thought you were ill.” 

“I hope I did not annoy you with my talking, 
uncle ?” 

“You did not talk,” replied the cunning uncle, 
“you only moaned. But sleep now, as I want to 
sleep myself, after my long journey.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
MIDNIGHT DOINGS. 


Ar length the eventful Saturday arrived, and the 
‘hospitality of Craigallan Castle was exhibited on a 
scale of profusion and magnificence that had not 
taken place since the feudal time. Massive services 
of - did duty for the first time, and rare dishes 
had been commissioned from the metropolis ; while 
sundry decorations and properties introduced into 
the old dining-fi2!l completed a picture of costly 
display hitherto unknowz in the annals of the dis- 
trict. The heiress, too, came im for her share of 
admiration. John Graham was pi aug of his 
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daughter, and she was duly be-jewelled for 4, 
occasion; but her decorations fell far short o 
those of the lady of the mansion, who litergjj, 
glistened with ornaments, and who more per. 
ticularly rejoiced in a tiara which might have 

honour even toasultana. But despite the show, apg 
the riches of the wines and viands, there was a 
evident coldness about the wholeaffair. The mem. 
bers of the Agricultural Society, who were thy 
majority of the guests, could not forget the tregt. 
ment which their entertainer and chairman had ey. 
tended to their ex-secretary ; and there was a staid, 
stiff pomposity in the manner of the Jord of 
Craigallan which intimated pretty distinctly thg 
the feast was got up more te dazzle his guests thay 
to make them comfortable, more to impress them 
that they were dining with a great man than thy 
they were to enjoy themselves. John had no finesse 
at the head of his own table, any more than whe 
presiding at a public dinner ; and his formality had 
a freezing effect on the entertained, who got into 
small committees, and conducted their conversa. 
tion in subdued whispers. Mr. Day, the banker, 
who little knew the storm that was impending 
over his head, was great on the constitutional 
blessings of the country, and spoke largely about 
the monarchy, and the army and navy, and the 
funds ; but his magniloquence produced only nods 
of assent, and, after several vain attempts to attract 
the company, the man of notes gave up speaking. 

The secretary, as he imbibed the generous wine, 
began to get loquacious, and although in the 
vicinity of the landlord, did not hesitate to broach 
topics of a dangerous character. “ Cold affair this, 
treasurer,” said he to his neighbour. “ Hang me if 
ever I saw such a hum-drum company !” 

“Tt is about as bad as the society’s dinner, 
replied the brother official. 

“Worse; there we had Grant, who put some 
life into us. I say, now, would it not have been 
but gentlemanly courtesy if Graham had asked 
Grant here to-day ?” 

“ Silence, for Heaven's sake !” 

“ Pooh ! nonsense !—you are too squeamish ; and 
when I have anything to say it must come out, and 
I mean to say this, that Grant is a clever fellov, 
and that he was an ill-used fellow, and that he wil 
be upsides with Graham; and, more than that, 
I shall be glad when the time for that come 
round.” 

John Graham heard this, but he heard it as if he 
heard it not, for he had never been free from 
mysterious forebodings that he had done wrong 
wantonly making Grant his enemy, and the casus 
remarks which he overheard only deepened his 
misgivings that something was impending. No 
handwriting bad yet appeared on the wall, but 
Belshazzar’s terrors were already darkening a 
him. 

The treasurer, getting afraid of the liberty af 
speech adopted by the secretary, moved an adjourn: 
ment to the drawing-room. It was much too 8008 
for this, and John resisted the movement; 
the additional time that the guests remained hung 
heavier on them than before, and to the drawing 
room they very soon went. But if the dining- 
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was cold the new place of entertainment was worse; 
it was below the freezing-point, and the blue and 

le faces that partook of the mocha coffee seemed 
as if they were a series of mummy icicles. The 
secretary could not stand the Greenland look of 
Mrs. Graham when he attempted any of his little 
repartees; and determined that as he lived ina free 
country he should be free inmreality, he beidly went 
up to the lady and wished her good-night ; the 
treasurer followed, then Hayes the grocer, then 
Dr. Anthony Fitzgibbon, and then all the rest. 
When he got on the lawn, the secretary laughed 
most impolitely loud, then cut a caper something 
in the fashion of an Irish jig; the treasurer took to 
his heels, and many were the gambols cut by the 

ests on their way home. , 

“Our wives will laugh at us for coming home so 
soon,” roared the secretary. “ What say you, gen- 
tlemen, to a hot supper in the ‘ Royal Oak?” 

“Hurrah !” saidfthe auditory, and to the “Royal 
Oak” they went. 

We must leave the “ Royal Oak” for the humble 
hostelry of Mrs. Findlay. There, in her snug back- 
parlour, sat our old friends, Jones, Ogle, and Ran- 
kin, with a stranger clerk, and Morison at the 
head of the table. Ogle had left Graham’s office 
for an appointment in the Ship Bank, and the 
stranger was his fellow-labourer in that establish- 
ment; so that, as Wainright had desired, the 
whole force was withdrawn from the bank. Mori- 
son was all graciousness to his guests, who seemed 
to think that some miracle had been worked on 
him. 

“T cannot tell you, gentlemen,” said he, “how 
grateful I feel for your presence here this evening, 
and I am sure my uncle is grateful too. I told 
him what I intended doing, and he was so pleased 
that he at once supplied me with such means as will 
enable me to give you a good stiff jollification. 
Rankin, I owe all that I know of my profession 
to you, and I never shall forget the pains you have 
taken to teach me.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said the complacent Rankin. 
“Tf you had not had the stuff within you, I never 
could have taught you.” 

“You, Jones, as the head of the most flourish- 
ing establishment in town, I reckon your presence 
here this evening a very great honour, especially 
considering that I was only an apprentice this day 
at twelve o'clock.” 

“ But not an ordinary apprentice,” said the gra~ 
cious Jones with emphasis; and, as if in a state of 
abstraction, he lifted his tumbler and took a deep 
dranght. 

“You, Ogle, who I have lived to see a teller in 
one of the oldest banks in the county, I reckon your 
acquaintance, in your new sphere, a privilege.” 

“The privilege is mutual,” said Ogle, with the 
air of one who had said something decidedly epi- 
grammatic. 

“As for you, Mr. Primrose, who are a perfect 
stranger to me, the extraordinary countenance that 
yon have shown me in coming here on an invita- 
tion given verbally through my friend, Mr. Ogle, 
I know not how to speak of it.” 

Mr. Primrose had very red checks and big 


















eyes, and altogether rejoiced in a truly extraor- 
dinary countenance ; but being, as he afterwards 
informed Ogle, no speaker, he contented himself 
with a low bow, and an extension of his scarlet 
cheeks to his whole face. 

“I have just one source of regret, gentlemen, 
and that is on account of the absence of Ski 
the brazier. You know his entertaining » oy vom 
we I should very much have tiked had he been 

ere.” 

“I don’t know,” said Ogle. “Skipton is so 
very jocular, and we are all of us advancing in 
position; at least, I feel that when one is in a 
bank, a certain degree of circumspection is impe- 
rative.” 

“Skipton,” interposed Primrose, “has a large 
deposit account, although it stands in the petty- 
ledger at the end where three names are on one 

re.” 

“ Hold, Primrose! Hold, rash man!” cried out 
Ogle. “ Would you so far forget yourself as to 
break the sacred seal of secrecy that binds a bank- 
official? Beware, sir, of the precipice on which 
you stand !” 

Primrose again blushed like a boiled lobster. 

“Well, gentlemen,” resumed Morison, “I in- 
tended that we should be merry, and he is to be 
here.” 

“Tf he is invited,” replied Ogle, “that ends the 
matter.” 

“Tt isa res judicata,” said Rankin, learnedly ; 
“and, for my part, nobody makes me laugh so 
much as Skipton, so by all means let us have him.” 

“Certainly !" said everybody. But as Morison 
prepared to go in search of the missing guest, 
everybody insisted that he should not, and that 
they would go. But Morison, for reasons that the 
reader knows, would not give up the enterprise to 
any of them; and promising to be back in no time, 
went off in search of the ingenious brazier. 

The night was as dark as Richard —— could 
have wished; and on proceeding to the cross, 
Morison found Wainright waiting for him. 

“Are you prepared and ready ?” said the epider. 

“No, I am dreadfully frightened,” replied 
the fly. 

“ Bah!” answered the spider. “I have no time 
now for preaching. Come along!” And seizing his 
arm firmly, they walked on. 

On entering the -court, Morison reminded him 
of the blows received on their former visit. 

“T am ready for that. Stretch out your hand, 
and give me hold of it; do the same with your 
other hand. Now touch you the house, and I will 
touch the wall, and as the court is narrow nobody 
can escape us.” 

Hand-in-hand they traversed the court, but heard 
nothing. 

“ Now, then!” said Wainright. : 

The rope-ladder was fixed, and W ainright, 
ascending, cut out a pane of glass, and, undoing 
the fastenings, raised sash; and then comi 
down, Morison mounted in his turn and ente 
the apartment. With the aid of a match he dis- 
covered the small hatehway ; but after tearing his 
nails he failed in lifting it. Trembling all over, 
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and with a nervous ary vege dropping from his 
forehead, he took out nknife and tried it 
again. He succeeded, but bot until the blade was 
broken. ‘The latch raised, the handle of the bolt 
was then seen; he pulled it up, but the sound fell on 
his ear like the knell of the final day. Terrified, 
however, as he was, beyond all measure, he held it 
convulsively, till after a few minutes, which to him 
seemed an age, he heard the three scratches ; he 
then drew forth the phial of oil and dropped it 
down the orifice. Still greatly agitated, he groped 
his way to the window, and commenced his descent; 
some sound fell, or seemed to fall, on his ear, and 
he lost his footing and fell to the ground with 
some violence. Recovering himself, he found his 
hands and legs considerably bruised ; and on trying 
to pull down the rope-ladder he found it had got 
entangled, and this new embarrassment put him 
into a state of absvlute despair. Cautiously 
Wainright came round to his assistance, and 
having loosed the apparatus, put the promised bag 
into the hands of his shivering accomplice. 
“Compose yourself,’ said the elder criminal. 
“If you go back to your company with your teeth 
chattering i in that style they will suppose you have 
committed murder. Go home for a few minutes. 
Do you hear me? Why do you clutch me so 


hard? Let go, I say !—there is notime to be lost. 
Farewell !” 

Wainright vanished, and Morison crawled to 
his uncle's, and contrived to steal up stairs to his 
bed-room unseen. Onarriving there he found his 
clothes torn and dirty, and his face and hands cut. 
Hurriedly arranging ‘his toilet, he went up a ladder 
which led to the roof of the house. Taking the ill- 
gotten gold from his bosom, he hid it in a recess 
between the wood and the slates, pushing it as far 
back as his arm could reach. He then went softly 
down stairs, and proceeded to Skipton’s shop, but 
found it shut; and as that worthy lived in his 
back shop, he concluded that all farther search for 
him was unnecessary. On rejoining his guests he 
tried to assume quietude of demeanour; but his 
excited appearance was too marked to escape 
notice, and all eagerly inquired what had hap- 
pened. Swallowing a large glass of raw spirits, 
Morison got more composed, and told his story. 

“If I don’t raise an action against that sneaking 
leech, Fitzgibbon, call me cut-purse! The fellow 
has been making some repairs on his shop, and he 
has neither inclosed nor lighted the rubbish. 
Seeing somebody that looked very like Skipton, I 
ran hastily along the street, and fell, all-fours, among 
lime and stones; and discovering by the next lamp 
that my clothes were a good deal destroyed, and 
feeling my hands and knees sore, I went home to 
put myself to rights before coming here. But if I 
don’t make Fitzgibbon pay 'ma Dutchman! And 
after all, I have not got Skipton, the humbug! 
Hand me the bottle, Ogle; I declare I feel myself 
chilled all over.” 

“We were out,” said Ogle, “and thought it an 
uncommonly close ni ght.” 

“Well, it is perhaps the fright that I have got. 
Gentlemen, here is all | your good healths,” and he 


drank off another large potation. 














At this stage of proceedings a message came 
from Ludovicko, demanding the immediate pre. 
sence of his nephew. Morison turned deadly pale, 

oi say, Rankin,” said the guilt-struck young 

“ go you. My uncle would raise a noise jf 
ap saw me in this state. You know his way, 
Besides, I feel the stuff in my head, and could be 
of no use. Go!—for heaven's sake, go !—do, like 
a good fellow !” 

Rankin went, but shortly after returned, and 
said that nobody but Morison would do. 

“Do you know what he wants?’ asked Morison 
in an agitated tone. 

“No; but whatever it is he is in a confounded 
rage.” 

Morison called for a basin and cold water, and 
having bathed his burning temples in the pure 
element proceeded to his uncle’s, like a malefactor 
about to be taken to the place of execution. Ogle 
and Primrose went to the bank, and fortunately 


were home long before the manager, Mr. Day, who 


made his appearance so redolent of the hot 
supper of the secretary that he entirely failed to 
perceive that the teller and accountant had been 
supping out as well as himself. 

“ Have you examined the safe, Mr. Ogle?’ said 
Mr. Day. 

“Yes, sir,” said that gentleman with some hesita- 
tion. 

“ Minutely ?” asked Mr. Day. 

“No, I cannot say that.” 

“No, sir! How did you examine it?” 

nal | looked at the door.” 

“But not the locks! As the manager of the Ship 


| Bank, I say you have been remiss, Mr. Ogle. 


Get me acandle, sir, if you please.” 

Mr. Day examined the locks, and with a candie. 

“ All right you see, sir,” said Mr, Ogle. 

“Yes, sir; but then I have the satisfaction of 
knowing it, ‘which is eve rything to a man in my 
responsible situation.” 

And so the manager and his assistants went to 
bed, and slept soundly, and they did the same on 
Sunday night ; but they did not do the same on the 
night of Monday, for then a voice told them to 
sleep no more, anda thing had been done which 
murdered their sleep for many weeks after. 

Wainright glided cut of town, and came upon 
Copperas standing below the very tree where, on 4 
holier errand, Arthur the sailor's wife had stood on 
the evening of the storm. 

“We have miscalculated the tide,” said that 
worthy, “and there are people going about. We 
must wait till it flows a little before we can float 
the boat.” 

“That's unlucky,” said Wainright ; “ there is 
always risk in delay. However, I have another 
job in view. I'll conceal the bags behind this 
fence; they will be better there than with you, 
for you have an odd trick of handling spoil before 
it is divided.” 

“Tin not alone in that,” retorted the captam 

gruffly. 

ap Well, supposing you are not, don't talk 9 
loud. Come with me, there is a great entertain- 
ment toenight up at the old castle. If you bears 
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hand quickly, we may get off with some of the| two, and returned; and was in the act of lifting 
without much trouble. There's a good deal, another window, when his old assailant struck him 















of it gold, my old friend !” ‘in the old place. Quick as lightning Wainright 
« How shall we manage ?” ‘turned round, and saw a man coolly standing 
«Why, I'll go up the avenue by myself, and before him. He aimed a blow at him with all his 

you will keep outside till I come.” ‘might; the stranger slightly turned aside and 

* « Ah, the old way—you in, and me out.” evaded it, but in return came dowa on Wainright 
«You suspicious whale, how can it be done! with a force like a fore-hammer. 

otherwise ? I might pass for one of the company,,; “Ass!” said Copperas, who, impatient at the 


while you, with your glazed hat, would be stopped ' delay, had come up to the castle, and recognised 

st the porter’s lodge in a moment. Are you to his companion lying on the ground. “I thought 

go in a reasonable way ? Yes or no.” something of this kind would happen! Don’t 
«Come along.” groan in that way, and alarm the people! Come 
The honest couple then betook themselves to;along. Have you got anything ?” 

the castle; and Wainright walked up the avenue,) “Did you strike the rascal?’ asked Wainright, 

while Copperas remained outside, as arranged.  feebly. 

Wainright, who appeared to know the premises) “No; I did not in the dark know which was 

well, walked round about, and peered in at all the which. Come away, will you? Hang the nigger, 


lighted windows ; but seeing domestics in the dit- he can’t walk! If it were not for your peaching, 
I would leave you.” 


ferent places, or not judging circumstances to be 


favourable, he refrained from making any attempts | 
to enter. At length, after a long survey, he went off his associate. 


to a pantry window, remained for a minute or 


Saying which last mentally, Copperas dragged 
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SAINT PETER'’S EVE. 


“Tar sun is high, my Gianni, why 
So late a-bed dost ‘bide? 

Thy line or net the meal should get 
We share at eventide.” 


“Nay, mother, peace! Thy chiding cease! 
I never idly played ; 

Nor pride nor sioth could make me loath 
To ply my father’s trade. 


“ But strangers roam from distant home 
To scour the winding bay ; 

They ply amain their mighty seine, 
And sweep the fish away. 


“Nor net of mine, nor hook and line, 
Our scanty meal can win; 

Yet toil I long past evensong, 
And with the day begin.” 


“ Luck comes at last—go, make a cast, 
In good St. Peter’s name! 

For in the sea good fish there be 
As ever from it came.” 


Young Gianni strove—young Gianni hove 
The leaded net with might, 

And to his wish, the silvery fish 
Came up to Jand and light. 





His luck had changed. No boatmen ranged 
The bay to make him grieve ; 

Their fishing ceased, with song and feast 
They kept St. Peter's eve. 


Again he strove, his net he hove, 
Again the deep to spoil ; 

And, lo! a maid her steps hath stayed, 
To watch the fisher’s toil. 
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Her garments were both rich and rare, 
But hung in disarray ; 

Her face was fair, but cark and care 
Had chased the bloom away. 


“ Madonna, why that tearful eye, 
That lovely cheek so pale ? 
Those tresses rare of golden hair, 
Why float they in the gale ?” 


“My peace is fled—my love is dead, 
In fatal tourney slain ! 

"T were bliss to die, for never I 
Shall see his like again {" 


“ Madonna, dry that tearful eye, 
In good St. Peter’s name! 

For in the sea good fish there be 
As ever from it came.” 


The lady smiled ; of woe beguiled, 
Her loss she better brooked ; 

For well she knew the proverb true, 
On Gianni when she looked. 


And Gianni sued, and Gianni wooed, 
And knelt upon the sand ; 

Away she turned her face that burned, 
But not her lily hand. 


That lily hand, her love, and land, 
He won before ‘twas dark ; 

At noon, the fish came to his wish— 
At eventide, the clerk. 


And well he thrives who hopes and strives, 
With courage still the same ; 

For in the sea good fish there be 
As ever from it came. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF TEXAS. 
BY A RETURNED EMIGRANT. 


SAN ANTONIO. 


To the north of San Antonio de Bexar, in Texas, 


it was what was called “ Indian country,” and they 


rise the springs of the river San Antonio, at a| were liable to attack. 


short distance from the town. The basin of lime-| 
stone rock which they fill is partly the result of | 
an artificial dyke, by which the depth of the water 
is increased. It is the centre of one of the pret- 
tiest districts in the country. The oak, the pecan- 
tree, the wild mulberry, and the misgrait- c 
afford a rich and bright green foliage, which, 
the heat of summer, makes the place stivathive 
under circumstances which, in this country, might. 
be supposed to preserve its ‘seclusion, and to render 
any visit to it rather one of daring and dangerous | 
hazard thon of pleasure. 

Pushing themselves to the very banks, and | 
growing — on those parts of land which pro- 
ject into the basin, the trees shadow a blue and 
transparent sheet of water—so clear that, even in 
the deepest parts, the bottom is tobe seen, There 
is hardly any perceptible stream, except whicre the 
water discharges itself at the head of those banks 
where the actual form of the river commences. It 
comes so gently and silently from the ground, 
that the magnitude of this natural fountain is not 
to be measured or observed, either by its force or 
motion, at the mouth of that great cavern of the 
earth from which it perpetually comes. 

There is a wondrous enjoyment to be obtained 
through such pure and crystal water. When floating 
in it, and you find yourself hanging, as it were, be- 
tween the sky and the ground visible beneath you, 
and inhaling the cool atmosphere of the surface, the 
delight it gives is exhilarating. Dut Western 
Texas is a land of fountains. Again and again 
large springs are to be met with—sometimes fill- 
ing a rent of the earth with water, at the bottom 
of which are to be seen large catefish lying like 
ships in ordinary, almost motionless, with their | 
heads in one direction towards the fissures from | 
which the water tlows; at other times the source | 
forms a large head, similar to that of the W ye. 
in this country, gushing, as it were, perpendicu- | 
larly from below; and at other times pouring out | 
at once as a direct stream, without any basin to, 
catch its first gifts. ‘That such sources of water | 
should be occasionally met with would not be re- | 
markable in any country, but in Texas they are 
frequent; and day after day the wearied traveller | 
may rest himself near some spring, and, with no 
exaggeration, from the refreshment they afford, 
liken every draught he takes to all the beverages 
Which in civilised districts have obtained celebrity. 

At these springs of San Antonio it was not 
unusual for parties of half-a-dozen men to take up 





their quarters for as many days in the summer, in 
order to avoid the confinement and heat of the 
town. ‘Their horses were staked out in the midst 
of abundant forage, and there was no difficulty in 





obtaining a supply of venison for themselves. Yet 


From this point along its whole course the 
river has a rapid descent, and flows throu ighout 


‘the year in a full and powerful stream. As it 
reaches the town of San Antonio it takes a shar 


turn, and then forms a curve like that of half 
a circle, but irregular. In the loop of land 
1 thus bounded by the water the chief part of the 


town is placed, while the two squares and the 
church are to the west of a line which would form 


‘the chord ef the river curve. 


A few years since the population was almost en- 
tirely Mexican, the Americans numbering but few; 
yet, few as they were, the government of the place 


' was entirely in their hands, and was most admirably 


managed. ‘Taxes were lev ied, which always follow 
the first public acts of . Americans ; for they know 
that freedom from taxation is not a blessing, as it 
implies the absence of schools, the non-existence of 
legal institutions, and a state of things approaching 
to barbarism. ‘They do not, as some of our states- 
men «lo, when speaking of some colonies, commend 
institutions which are imperfect, and praise the 
neglect of means by which they could be made 
efficient. Where there is taxation, and where the 
proceeds of it are well applied, there exist con- 
fidence, security, and a population trained to com- 
prehend the purposes of government, and educated 
to promote them by zealous and earnest efforts. 
So it was at San Antonio. Placed on the very 
frontier, lying at the very limits of civilisation, 
the people were united, and were ready at all 


times to give support to their alcalde, their sheriff, 


and their other municipal officers. They did not 


ery down and depreciate their usefulness, but added 


to the strength and power of the law the support 
of an unflinching confidence. There were parties 
|there, as there are everywhere in places where 
‘elective institutions exist ; but these parties had 
learnt that which E ‘uropean nations are so ignorant 
of—obedience to a majority ; and the majority had 
learnt to give confidence toa minority, by enabling 
it to feel secure that no measure would be adopted 
that should deprive it of any means of giving 
expression to opinions. Under such a system 
there was nothing to invite violent resistance, for 
any measure likely to have caused it would have 


‘united the majority of both parties to prevent it 


before the excitement to resistance could have 
arisen. 

The effect of the conduct of the Americans, and 
the manner in which they executed the law among 
themselves, had a most distinct and remarkable efiect 
on the Mexican population. This last class might 
accurately be described in terms expressive of the 
strongest contempt ; ignorant, cunning, treacherous, 
thieving, bigoted, superstitious ; and though many 
of them were at times brave enough, yet even these, 
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when any superstition was in their way, were in- 
famously cowardly. Notwithstanding all their 
vices, they were kept in order, and felt the security 
they enjoyed. There was no overbearing official, 
as under the Mexican Government, to keep them 
submissive, no public officer to be bribed, either 





for profit or ruin, and no thievery winked at. In 
another respect they also enjoyed a security they | 
were unaccustomed to. It had been a common | 
event for Indians to come into the town, and to 
demand whatever they particularly longed for. 
What they demanded was rendered up with alarm, 
lest the refusal should occasion an attack on the 
town. The haughtiness and the insolence of some 
chiefs were unbounded. ‘They had been known to 
require a Mexican to hold their horses while 
they themselves in person levied contributions 
from the alcalde. Nor did this submissiveness 
always procure exemption from acts of violence. 
Children were often carried off, and Mexican 
women reduced to slavery. Sometimes in such 
attempts they were resisted; and it was said that 
there was not a street in San Antonio in which 
some Mexican had not been murdered by them ; 
while at the Missions, in the neighbourhood, affairs | 
were still worse, for there every family had lost 
either a father, a brother, or a son in such contests. 

All these changes were effected with remark- 
able ease. Offices similar to those in this country, 
the duties of which are actually unknown to many 
of those who form even the educated classes, and 
are entirely unknown to the majority of the people, | 
were easily filled up—songht after by many can- 
didates—and the persons chosen to fill them most 
efficiently performed their work. ‘There was no 
interference attempted or desired on the part of the 
supreme Government. It would amaze an English | 
eolonist to see that the long despatches of English | 
governors, which are sent to the Colonial-office on | 
every trifling subject, and which so materially | 


delay the advancement and prosperity of every | 


colony, would not have been esteemed to require | 


even the notice of the general Government of the | 


taxation, levied a propertyetax, and carried ned, 


State. ‘The municipality passed its ordinances for 
effect measures of a far more extensive nature than 
the duties of municipalities with us are supposed 
to embrace. There was no officer of the State 
Government to be seen in the place, unless a 
mounted volunteer company, paid by the general 
Government for particular and not permanent 
service, was to be so regarded. 

But this volunteer company deserves especial 
notice. It was under the command of one of the 
most gallant, honourable, and single-minded men 
that ever lived—Colonel John Hayes. It was not 
distinguished by a single particle of uniform. The 
Moment an alarm of Indians was given the men 
Were in their saddles and hastened out. If there 
were information brought in of any company of 
Mexican traders on their road from the Rio Grande 
being in danger, or similar information given when 
they were about to return after having made their 
purchases and packed their mules, immediate 
assistance was rendered. The commissariat on 





these occasions was of the simplest kind. Itrarely 
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consisted of more than a little ground maize, salt, 
coffee, and sugar. With such a supply, and a scanty 
one of the kind too, they would go out into the 
prairie, armed with a rifle and pistols, and remain 
for ten or twelve days, depending for meat on the 
deer they might kill. There was no bill on the 
Government for their subsistence. Among other 
duties they undertook was that of surveying, which 
in a new country is one of much importance, but in 


an Indian country of danger. They were then paid 
_by private parties. 


Now, imagine the excitement 
it would cause in an English colony, that a militia 


‘force should leave a town liable to attack in order 


toengage in a survey. It would spread consterna- 
tion among all military authorities. The commander 
of the forces would rebuke the officer of militia, 
and report to the governor; the governor would 


concur in the censure, and report to the Colonial- 
office ; 


a clerk of the Colonial-office would turn 
up the corner of the despatch, and express his 


astonishment; the Secretary of State would concur 
with the clerk, and a despatch would be written 


containing the accumulated opinions of all these 
functionaries, provincial and imperial. It would so 
violate all notions of military duty as to be 
authoritatively denounced. Suppose, for instance, 


‘that that party of Canadian volunteers which, 
after the rebellion of 1837, was for so many years 
employed on the American frontier at the cost of 


this Government, had rendered any service of this 
kind towards the settlement of the country, how 
shocked the whole community in the colony and 
at home would have been! ‘They might have 
appeared at parade, have been confidently certain 
they had no military duty to perform for twelve 


! * 
months coming, have been seen at regular hours at 


the bar of the country gin-shop, their clothes duly 
inspected at proper intervals, and all would have 
been reported right, and their intimate knowledge 
of the frontier made an item of pathetic lamen- 
tation on their discharge. The greater knowledge 
they might have acquired in aiding surveys or 
in doing something useful would have been age: 
sented as an encroachment on military duties which 
could not be tolerated. And what would have 
been thought if they could have made no demand 
on the commissariat ? 

Under the protection, however, of Colonel Hayes 
every man felt secure. They knew that if he were 
absent his influence was still present, and that if 
danger threatened, it could not and would not 
come before he were there to face it. 

To the trade of the town this assistance was of 
creat value, as it enabled the Mexicans to come 
from the Rio Grande and to carry on in security 
an extensive business. They paid in specie, and 
the profit derived through them was very consi- 
derable. 

The Mexican population of San Antonio had 
few occupations. ey, as well as others, could 
hardly venture out of town unless they were armed. 
They were, however, more icularly fearful of 
Indians, and they never failed to express their 
anxiety when fairly on the prairie. Their amuse- 
ments were riding and cock-fighting, and in this 
last the parish priest always took ry ra not 
Pr 
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unfrequently having the church-bell rung on a) 
Sunday afternoon to give notice of an assembly at 
the cockpit : and it would have been impossible to 
have persnaded him that any person could have 
felt any sense of impropricty in the proceeding. | 
The “Song of the Bell” has recited the several | 
events with which its sound is ordinarily connected ; 
but cock-fighting is not among them. It was 
sounded also when a tragic event happened, namely, 
an incursion of Indians. When on one occasion 
an alarm of this was given, the Indians came 
galloping like demons past some houses, killed one 
man who came to the door of his house ignorant of 
the cause of the clattering of horse-hoofs, and then 
passed out of the town. But at the same time the 
shrill shriek of women was heard, and they were 
to be seen dragging tlicir children in haste towards 
the church, and throwing themselves, with implor- 
ing cries, before the altar. ‘The bell was rapidly 
tolled, and every man was conscious of its meaning 
and came armed into the streets. 

Wherever Americans settle, the first thing they 
favour is a school. Though there were no other 
than Mexican children to be taught, they had en- 
couraged the formation of a school, which was 
well attended. ‘The Roman Catholic priest had 
no power to interfere with it. ‘The master, how- 
ever, was a Roman Catholic, who was familiarly 
known as “ Buffalo,” and, as a single fiddler, might 
be sometimes seen heading a religious procession. 
That those who speak the clear and copious lan- | 
guage of Castile should be capable of being orators 
might be presumed; and how naturally eloquence 
would prevail among the Spanish race, if their in- | 
stitutions permitted freedom of opinion, reeccived 
some illustration from a boy in this school, who | 


ny 
bing 


was directed to rise and compliment the visitors, | 
an act of civility which he executed with much . 
grace and self-possession, and with an almost manly 
dignity of manner. 

There is no scenery about the town of San An- 
tonio to be spoken of, and yet it is among the few 
places where, on account of the climate, a residence 
is singularly agreeable. There are no flies, no, 
mosquitoes, and, except when a “ norther” blows 
during its three days, it is always agreeable—sup- 
posing a few hot weeks in summer are not regarded 
as any drawback. It is certainly not to be com- 
pared to the town of Schapa, on the road to Mexico 
from Vera Cruz, where the scenery is grand and | 


a 


magnificent, and the tropical vegetation of great | 
beauty; but next to it, as a place of residence, it 
may advance its claim. It is dry and healthy, and 
there is a charm in the clearness and freslmess of 
the atmosphere which it is impossible to describe. 

There are two periods of rain, one in the early 
part of the year, and the other early in June; 
that of June is a season of storms, and the ground 
is deluged with water. These storms come on 
with great rapidity from the north. A long black 
line may be seen on the horizon, and after some 
hours the wind begins to blow fresh: it is then 
time to prepare for what is coming. At no long 
interval the clouds spread over the whole sky, and 
the storm breaks forth. At night the sky is sud- 
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denote his recent presence. 


or merey. 
of the prairie, and from those distant trees, no 


second or a third, or another will follow. 





denly darkened, and everything becomes invisible ; 


u 





presently the rain falls in a heavy mass, and light. 
ning, followed by thunder, comes on. As the 
storm increases, the lightning is so incessant as to 
keep the forest in a state of continued and brilliant 


illumination; it seems to be on all sides, striking 


among the trees in almost straight and also in zig- 
zag forms, so intensely bright as to have a metallic 


lustre, and as though some palpable and molten 
substance was passing through the air. Nor do 
the explosions following this atmospheric confla. 
gration appear to come in distinct order. The 
reverberation of the sound of one is confused with 
that of another, and in such quick and rapid sue- 
cession as to fill the whole heaven with one con- 
tinued and mighty din. Sometimes, so soon as 
the rain ceases, hail falls, of such force and size 
that it is necessary to raise the blanket coverin 
the head to ward off the sharpness of the blow 
viven by the icy pellets. When the hailstorm 
passes all is quiet, the stars appear, and, lying in 
a pond of water, you will sleep soundly until 
the gray light of morning comes. 

It is strange, but these aquatic beds, not made 
jor invalids, and not apparently salubrious, do not 
cause rheumatic pains, disease, or physical debility, 

Not far from the St. Antonio springs the timber- 
district ceases, and an irregular rolling prairie, with 
inisgrait trees here and there, is seen; and here is 
the home of the Indian, where he wanders, hunts. 
and dwells. His hand is against every white man, 
and the white man watches for every sign that may 
It is a terrible feud 
that prevails between them; for both are always 


prepared for mortal war, and neither expect peace 


Pass on a few miles beyond the edge 


higher than hedge-rows as they appear on the 


rising-ground, the alarm of your presence is 
already spread. <A puff of smoke rises from them 


‘and ascends into the calm sky, for some time 


hardly disturbed in form, but rising, and by slow 
degrees attenuating itself until it is lost. A 
The 
out-hunters are warned, and the presence of the 
white man is told to all the country round. 

This power of signalising by smoke shows the 
usual calmness of the atmosphere ; and during those 


seasons when wandering tribes of Indians are 


scouring the country for the buffalo and _ collect- 
ing the winter supplies of food, there are few days 


-when such signals may not be effectually given. 


If by some sudden accident more than warning 
is intended, and actual danger prevails, a pile of 
dry wood, or grass, will be instantly collected and 
set on fire, and so spread as to throw up a large 
and continuous cloud of smoke. So it was when 
a party of Indians, falling in with two white men, 
attacked and killed them. Shortly afterwards, 
discovering that some white men were on the trail 
behind them, and others not far off on their right 
flank, they lighted up a fire and then successfully 
retreated. Those who alarmed them did not know 
the Indians were so near, and it was not until 
the next day that the sad discovery was made of 
the bodies of the murdered men. ; 
Yet notwithstanding the skill of Indians ™ 
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making attacks, and in the mode of conveying dis-| tribes doomed! From the Atlantic seaboard to 
the Mississippi the early tribes have disappeared, 


tant communications, the civilised man is their | 
superior in their own arts. Every sign which the | and the few Indians that remain in that space of 


one practises the other knows and practises with | country are only similar to small gangs of gypsies. 
more than equal skill. The fresh trail, almost | It was once thought merciful to remove tribe after 
indistinct, and to the unpractised eye quite so, will | tribe, the remnants of large bodies, across the 
be followed by the white man with confidence, | Mississippi; and Arkansas is the home of many 
and without fault or delay. He knows how old it | mixed bodies of such immigrants. But the volun- 
js—whether made a few hours since, whether a day, | tary migration, before forced migration was part 
or whether two days old. He knows when it gets | of a State policy, must have been considerable. 
fresher, and the moment when more precaution is; That remarkable tribe known as the Flat-heads 
needed. From old camp-fires he will accurately | was, in 1680, on the banks of the Mississippi. 
estimate the numbers of those who made them, | They were for some time lost, and were re-dis- 
and, from the form and arrangement of the encamp- | covered on the coast of the Pacific and on the 
ment, the tribe that has passed on. He will accu-, banks of the Columbia river. After the winter 
rately infer if it were a hunting-party, or one stores of the first known tribes had been destroyed 
engaged in marauding, dignified by the name of a| there was no security but in a western migration. 
war-party. In dangerous places he will ensconce | In the vast plains at the eastern base of the Roeky 
his companions in the bushes, and, on an alarm of | Mountains freedom from encroachment existed, and 
his own sentries, will infer from a strung or/the buffalo, which is utterly extinguished on this 
an unstrung bow of passing Indians, the pirouetting | side of the Mississippi, continued in those distant 
of a horse, or from any movement indicating care | regions to afford easy means of subsistence. 

or the absence of watchfulness, his own position,| But in how short a time will even the western 
and his security or insecurity from attack. On the} prairies present no dissimilar aspect of civilised 
open prairie he will disturb the Indian signs, and | life to that on the east, not long since covered with 
confound the march of hostile savages. If he is; the forest! The settlements of Americans were 
sometimes surprised he more frequently surprises. | rapidly extending up the Missouri when the dis- 
Would that it could be added that he is more mer- | covery of California brought many thousands to 
ciful! But on this frontier peace is a period of | open roads in all directions to the Pacific. What 
suspicion. ‘There is no confidence; and “ friendly” i had been the extraordinary excursion of bodies of 
Indians may be spoken of, but there is no friend-| few men for the sake of pleasure and curiosity, 
ship bnt that absence from violence which the fear | became the undertaking of masses of human be- 
of superior prowess imposes. The civilised man | ings carrying their stock, their houses, and their 
estimates the effects of certain acts. In his own | food, to establish themselves in places only a few 
community he can single out a wrong-doer, and | years since unknown even to the most daring adven- 
the wrong-doer is known to be such by all. But jturers. How, before this great inroad of a new 
he who is educated in the wilderness has no policy; | race can the hunting tribes exist? They cannot 
his powers of communication are liinited, and he| conform to new customs, or suddenly become a 
can only, when thoroughly subdued, understand | fixed population seeking their maintenance from 
that he is not still among savages. His violence | the earth, and anticipating not merely their own 
and Srutal passions are, by habit, restrained among | wants but those of domesticated animals, No 
his own people, beyond them the world is hostile,! violence that they hereafter commit will go un- 
and he is subject to invasion and attack. So, also, punished, and sweeping and dreadful will be the 
on the slightest sense of injustice or of wrong, he | punishment. On one side, their means of subsist- 
‘ence will visibly diminish ; on the other, they will 


18 himself an invader, and earries destruction | 
ayainst the friends of him who has wronged him. | meet a foe whose encroachments they cannot check. 


He has no idea of injury being done by one man| We can draw no analogy from the cases of 
and not applauded by his companions. If one of | islands where an aboriginal population continues 
another tribe injures him, he and his friends all} to exist among whites. There the elements of 
revenge themselves against the whole tribe of the | civilisation may be tanght, and Justice may 
Wrong-doer. ‘This principle of retribution is the | establish her throne; but how is law to assume its 
source of his destruction when he comes into col- | regular jurisdiction over illimitable districts where 
lision with the white man. If his hunting-grounds | no tribunals can be fixed, and where its ministers 
are disturbed by some few white men, if one white | can themselves find neither home nor security ? 

man commits an injury, a foray on the white set-| Those who have traversed these regions of wild- 
tlements is determined on, and the burning of | ness, placid and beeutifil as Nature has made them, 
houses, the destruction of crops, the slaughter of | so calm and magnificent in all their forms, so vast 
nnresisting men and helpless women and children | and extensive as to bow down the sense of human 
follows, An alarm is given to the nearest white | existence to the very earth, cannot fail to have seen 
settlements and every man with a horse and rifle | many examples of the painful relation in which the 
's Instantly mounted and on the alert. The deepest | red and the white man occupy towards each other. 
and most desperate revenge is the predominant | Sometimes necessity will make white men exclaim 
desire, and the tribe is followed up with fierce and | that “they wished that Indians took prisoners.” 
vindictive hatred, and is frequently destroyed | Hardly, however, can a white man separate him- 
without inercy or compassion. : self from his companions without being almost 











To what certain destruction are such wandering | certain of attack. Like a cat watching at a hole, 
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ient and enduring, every movement will be ob- | first, all the animals at night, without any known 
served, though nothing is sought or expected but | cause, will take fright and gallop off in a herd, 
the life and the scalp of some man who may stray tearing up the stakes by which they are fastened, 
from his party. Nor is there any exaggeration in | if not very strongly fastened ; or, even if hobbled, 
this representation, though frequent instances may | going off in a gallop with their hobbles on; and 
be given to the contrary, upon some western routes on such night-frights, not merely do the horses 
on the northern border of Mexico. Here is no | start away, but even the cattle which during the 
truce. It is constant and unvarying hostility on | previous day had shown signs of fatigue and 





the part of the native tribes, and those signs of 
amity which farther to the north are noticed and 
respected are disregarded. Let a white man watch 
as sentry, and in the broad daylight he may be 
attacked: indeed, night-attacks very rarely hap- 
pen. The writer was present when, in the middle 
of the day, an Indian approached an out-sentry, 


and before he was observed had speared him; but | 


the act was incomplete, for assistance was rendered 
and he was saved from being scalped. The Indian, 
however, retired in safety. 

At another time, three men went a short dis- 
tance to pick the fruit of the misgrait tree, a mimosa 
plant, similar to a stunted acacia; it bears a long 
podded fruit, the shell of which is sweet and edible. 
For horses this fruit is nourishing, and supplies food 
sufficient to keep them in good condition. Among 
Indians it is pounded up and kept for their own 
sustenance. It was when going out to gather it, and 
only a short distance from camp, that they were 
attacked. One was instantly killed and sealped; 
another speared, dying a few days afterwards ; and 
the third was slightly wounded. These two last 
were not scalped, assistance being instantly given 
to them. 

Other men were cut off in a similar manner, 


and equally suddenly, those by whom the blow was | 


struck instantly disappearing; and their very 
presence was unknown except on such murderous 
events. 

Most frequently such attacks are made after the 


night has been rainy. Then, the next morning is 


one of watchfulness, when there is an expert com- 
mander. Yet the daring of the savage is remark- 
able. It had been a wet night, and the horses 
were around the camp. A guard was placed on a 
hill ata short distance, overlooking the camp, with 
the opportunity of seeing up an open valley for 
nearly the distance of a mile. One horse alone 
had strayed to near the visible extremity of the 


valley. It was seen by the owner, and a Mexican | 


in the company went out to bring itin. As he 


caught it, the ery of Indians was raised. They | 
came down, and, quick as lightning, slew and | 


scalped the Mexican and led off the horse. In 
another instant. the ery of “Stampede !” was heard 


=2 word corrupted from the Spanish of estampédo | 


. . Ff Bee ans hal 
(making a noise), but now thorouginy an American 


seemed incapable of moving will also gallop off, 
These voluntary stampedes merely cause consider. 
able trouble ina morning. There is no possibility of 
_ bringing any of the animals back at night. Where- 
ever they are disposed to run, they are left to 
run. They are sure to go very much together, 
and therefore in a morning their trail will be easily 
traced; and when morning comes, though some- 
‘times at a distance of a mile to two miles, every 
‘horse will be found, and the cattle will be seen 
nearer home. Nor is it at all unusual to find the 
oxen, which, in order to check their going far, 
have been leit to graze yoked in couples, stuck fast 
among the trees, where each, in the struggle to 
pull off its companion, has firmly fixed itself. 

The most serious occurrence of this kind is when 
| the Indians cause it, for then the animals are irre- 
coverably lost. ‘This they do by noises, by shrill 
cries, or by a blazing pitch stick. There is no 
power whatever to check or to control horses, 
cattle, or mules. <All are filled with a common 
panic. They tear away from their fastenings, 
and the ground shakes with their tramp. The 
loss which this causes is fatal to any expedition. 
On some routes it is most carefully guarded 
against; on others, the negligence of it is astonishing. 

The more frequent occurrence of stampedes is 
in the morning. The sun lad just risen when 
the one before alluded to was raised. The horses 
were driven off, and the Indians, at full gallop, 
were seen shouting after them. Not a horse in 
camp was either saddled or in hand; and as the 
savages were mounted, they scoured past, keeping 
the loose horses together, and were soon out of 
sight. So soon as it was possible, they were fol- 
lowed up, but in vain; they had got to so great a 
distance that, after the most strenuous efforts, fur- 
ther pursuit became impracticable. Seventy horses 
were taken; and in the midst of a desert some 
three hundred miles from human _ habitation, 
seventy men were reduced to walk, suffering at 
the time from weakness, starvation, and from that 
painful disease, the scurvy, 

This disease of scurvy is rare, but sometimes 
occurs in the prairie. It was occasioned by de- 
_pending for four months on animal food alone. 
The oxen that were driven had become lean; all 
fat on them was gone; and it is for those who 


y ° ” . ’ ! . . . : : . 
word ; for “stampeding,” making “a stampede,’ have examined the cause of diseases to explain 


and “such a stampede,” with various qualifications 


more accurately the effect of fat as part of human 


of the expression, meaning “ frightening off,” are | food than has hitherto been done. It has been 


terms in frequent use, though adopted only a few 
years since. Now a stampede, when in the midst 
of a wilderness, and men cannot rely on reaching 
any settlement or fort, is an alarming and awful 
event ; for the consequences are sure to include the 
death of many persons in a future stage of the 
journey. ‘These stampedes occur in these ways: 


held that fat and grease are required by the 
natives of northern and colder climes, in order to 
supply sufficient carbon to sustain the loss of heat 
from the body; and it has been alleged that such 
supply in warm climates is not needed. Now it 
will be admitted that, in the summer months at 
least, the heat of the country bordering on the 
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Rio Grande, in the latitude of 29 deg., 30 deg., is 
excessive. The sun burns with scorching heat, 
and parts of the human body exposed to it during 
the course of a morning's ride become blistered, 
producing afterwards a sensation of painful rheu- 
matism, until the cuticle or external skin becomes 
loosened, and peels off. 

The face is differently affected ; but a few hours’ 
exposure produces this blistering on the legs, and 
more especially the neck, the back of the neck, and 
the parts between the shoulders. From this, there- 
fore, the heat may be inferred. But what food, 
even at this season, is most desired? It may 
excite laughter, but the great object is to obtain 
an unbounded quantity of grease and fat. How- 
ever delicately a man may have been brought up, 
the desire to obtain fat is irrepressible. That it is 
no novelty to assert this may be verified by a 
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‘So soon as the supply of it ceased the scurvy 


appeared, producing, as usual, great want of 


strength, a general lassitude, inability to move 
more than short distances without rest; and all 


reference to the travels of one Pierce through 


Western Texas about the year 1760, and which 
was not known to the writer until he himself had 
had experience of the fact. Ifa buffalo is killed, 
the first attempt is to secure the fat parts of the 
animal. Ifa bear is killed, the fat is regarded as 
aluxury. It was not unusual to see a man taking 
back to his mess a large cotton bag filled chiefly with 
fat parts of a buffalo, and containing an infinitely 
small quantity of flesh. Why should this taste for 
oily matter arise? It does not continue as a habit. 


wounds produce an horrid and offensive pustulent 
inflammation extending far beyond the puncture 
or the wound itself. But though in the instance 
alluded to scurvy was produced, perhaps the facts 
do not prove more than the desire under given 
circumstances to obtain food of an oily nature. 
The seurvy might have appeared in consequence 
of a long confinement to animal food alone. In 
this case it did not appear until all fat matter was 
lost; but it might have appeared notwithstanding. 
Three months’ subsistence on animal food did not 
produce it, the fat of the oxen killed not having 
been lost by travelling. After that time the scurvy 
appeared. It certainly cannot be shown that it 
might not have appeared if the animals had re- 
mained fat; but this fact, however, is certain, 
namely, that in a hot and dry country oily food is 
desired, and is most eagerly secured; for dryness 
of climate is also one of the conditions under which 
the desire for it prevails. In the moist atmosphere 
to the south, nearer the sea, and where the rivers 
flow closer to each other than they do inland, this 
anxiety to obtain animal food that is excessively 
fat is not observed. 





DEATH 


AND THE DOCTOR. 


(FROM LESSING.) 


Corks were drawn, and candles lighted, 

Who but Death came uninvited ? 
“You have drunk enough,” said he, 
“'Toper, you must come with me.” 


“Come with you! ’tis rather early ! 
Prithee, Death, don’t look so surly ; 
But, if it must e’en be so, 
Take a glass before we go !” 


Death, though an inveterate grumbler, 
Took the hint, and filled a tumbler ; 

“ Fill,” said he, “and in Tokay 

Let us toast the cholera.” 


Though at first much disconcerted, 

Now I thought his wrath averted ; 
Till he snarled, “ You fool! d’ye think 
You could bribe old Death with drink ?’ 


“Nay,” said I; “but with permission, 
I will practise as physician ; 
Half my patients you shall have, 


If you let me ’scape the grave, 


“Done! and done! Live till you're weary 
Of your bottle and your deary ; 

None so surely work my will 

As the men of drug and pill.” 


Now I scorn the grave’s black portal, 

Made by love and wine immortal ; 
Now a sworn ally of Death, 
Freely can I draw my breath. 


When to Boniface’s thinking, 

I have had enough of drinking ; 
When “ You've loved enough,” says Kate, 
Gladly I will meet my fate. 
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UILI 4. 


CURIOSITIES OF COWEL’S “INTERPRETER. 


Dr. Jon» Cowet, the learned author of the small 
folio entitled “ A Law Dictionary ; or, The Inter- 
= of Words and Terms used either in the 

mmon or Statute Laws of Great Britain, and in 
Tenures and Jocular Customs,” was, as we learn 
from the life prefixed to the volume, born in Devon- 
shire and bred at Eton, and was elected a scholar 
of King’s College, Cambridge, in 1570. His 
biographer describes him as applying himself 
heartily to books, and having a good digestion of 
them. He adds, “ By which studious and virtuous 
course of life he grew up to so much reputation 
and interest in the University, that he had the 
honour to be chose one of the proctors for the year 
1585”—a statement which will amuse and surprise 
modern Cambridge readers, who are not accus- 
tomed to view the office of proctor as a reward for 
distinction and ability, but simply as a lucrative 
situation, given in rotation by the different colleges 
to whatever resident Fellow may be desirous of 
adding to his income for the year at the expense of 
going through some very disagreeable work. He 


afterwards became Regius Professor of Civil Law, 
and Master of Trinity Hall ; and in 1603 was Vice- | 
Chancellor of the University. On the suggestion | 
of Bancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, he under- | 
took the work from which we propose to glean. 


some curious matters, and which was first printed 
at Cambridge in 1607. His natural preference for 
the civil law, some strictures on Littleton, and his 
employment by Dancroft to fight the battle of the 
Ecclesiastical against the Common Law Courts, 


| 


abuse, that many Phormios will give counsel to 
Hannibal, and many men that never went out of 
the compass of cloisters or colleges will freely wad 
by their writings in the deepest mysteries of 
monarchy and politic government ; whereupon, it 
cannot otherwise fall out, but that when men 

out of their element, and meddle with things above 
their capacity, themselves shall not only go astray 
and stumble in darkness, but will mislead also 
divers others with themselves into many mistakings 
and errors; the proof whereof we have lately had 
by a book written by Dr. Cowel, called ‘ The 
Interpreter; for he being only a civilian by pro- 
fession, and upon that large ground of a kind of 
dictionary, following the alphabet” (which his 
majesty seems to think must be a very unsafe 
guide), “by meddling in matters above his reach, 
hath fallen in many things to mistake and deceive 
himself; in some things disputing so nicely upon 
the mysteries of this our monarchy, that it may 
receive doubtful interpretations—yea, in some 
points very derogatory to the stpreme power of 
this Crown; in other cases, mistaking the true 
state of the Parliament of this kingdom, and the 
fundawental constitutions and privileges thereof; 
and in some other points speaking unreverently of 
the Common Law of England, and the works of 
some of the most famous and ancient judges 
therein” (where Coke chimes in, jealous, and justly 
so, of the fame of Littleton, the great oracle of 
English Common Law, and his own commentary 
upon him)—‘* it being a thing utterly unlawful 


roused the anger of Coke; and he contrived to} to any subject to speak or write against the law 


mons as an enemy to the prerogatives of both; and 
in 1610 a royal proclamation was issued “touching | 
Dr. Cowel’s book, called the ‘ Interpreter.” It bears 
strong marks of having proceeded from the royal 
pen of King James himeelf; it complains of “the 
insatiable curiosity in many men’s spirits, and such 
an itching in the tongues and pens of most men, as 
nothing is left unsearched to the bottom both in’ 
talking and writing:” no doubt a troublesome | 
enough propensity, and not always better liked in’ 
1851 than in 1610. “For, from the very highest | 
mysteries to the very lowest pit of Hell, and the con- 
fused actions of the devils there, there is nothing now 
unsearched into by the curiosity of men’s brains. | 


' 


represent Cowel to the King and the House of Com- | 


under which he liveth, and which we are sworn 
and are resolved to maintain.” The proclamation 
then goes on to prohibit the buying, uttering, or 
reading of the book, and desires all persons who 
have copies in their possession to deliver them to 


the Lord Mayor of London, or the sheriff of the 


county in which they reside, or to the vice-chan- 
cellor of their University, in order that it may be 
utterly suppressed ; and it concludes with hinting a 
strict censorship of the press for the future. 

Cowel died in the year following the issue of the 
proclamation against his book, and did not live to 
see the removal of the obnoxious matter in future 
editions. 

The book itself is rarely quoted, and cannot ever 













Men not being contented with the knowledge of have been of much practical utility, and most of its 
so much of the will of God as it hath pleased him | matter is now obsolete. The titles of the articles 
to reveal, but they will needs sit with him in his! seem rather suggested by the previous existence of 
most private closet, and become privy of his most information or materials in a common-place book, 
inscrutable counsels. And therefore it is no wonder than the articles written to the titles ; and the work 
that men in these our days do not spare to wade more resembles a somewhat crude digest of the 
in all the deepest mysteries that Lelong to the | contents of such a book into an alphabetical arrange- 
persons or state of kings and princes, that are ment than a regular dictionary. But among & 
gods upon earth.” The last sentence must have! great deal that is worthless and uninteresting, 
come with singular unction and satisfaction from the | there are some matters of amusement and curiosity, 
pen of the royal and learned inditer of the procla-| which repay the trouble of looking through the 
mation. “And this license that every talker or! volume, and of submitting its very miscellaneous 
writer now assumeth to himself is come to this|contents to a further process of digestion and 
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sublimation, the result of which will occupy the | distances, which, if the defendant passed unhurt, 
remainder of this article. he was judged innocent, but if burnt, guilty ; or, 

AccoLLapE.—A ceremony used in knighthood | secondly, by taking a piece of red-hot iron in the 
by the king’s putting his hand about the knight's | hand, usually of one pound weight, which was 
neck, from the French accoler, The word is now | called simple ordeal, or of two pounds, which was 
used for the laying of the sword on the shoulder | duplex, or of three pounds, which was triplex 
of the new knight. ordalium. 

AcotyTe.—An inferior Church servant—in old The water-ordeal was for churls, bondmen, and 
English called a Colet ; whence the family name of | other rustics, and was cither by hot or by cold 
Dean Colet, who founded St. Paul's School in| water. In the former, the accused person was to 
London. thrust his feet or hands into scalding water, on 

AmpipexTrn—signifies a juror who takes money | presumption that, if innocent, he would receive no 
from both sides for giving his verdict. harm. In the latter, the defendant was cast into a 

Baxporr.—A musical instrument with strings,| pond or river, to see whether he would sink or 
invented by John Rose, citizen of London, in the |swim; a method which survived for some time 
4th of Queen Elizabeth. Hence, probably, the | for the discovery of witches. 
well-known banjo of the Ethiopian melodists. One is at a loss at first sight to conjecture why 

Bastttanp.—A poniard. “ Arrepto basillardo | the fire-ordeal was reserved for persons of the 
transfixit Jack Straw in gutture.”—Knighton, bk. 5. | better sort; and one can only suppose that it was 

Catcu-Laxp.—In Norfolk they have some /|more easy, by collusion with the officials of the 
grounds where it is not known to what parish | ceremony, to escape unhurt among the hot plough- 
they certainly belong, so that the minister who | shares than when thrown into water. If the 
first seizes the tithe does by that right of pre- | ploughshares were laid at regular and known dis- 
occupation enjoy it for that one year; and the land | tances, it would not have been difficult, with pre- 
of this dubious nature is called Catch-land. vious rehearsal, to avoid treading on them, even if 

(This clerical game of catch-who-catch-can must | the eyes were securely bandaged; and it is very 
have been very exciting for the rival incumbents, | 








‘easy to bandage the eyes, apparently quite effec- 
and highly edifying to the oceupiers of the de-| tually, but so as to leave objects on the ground 
bateable land.) distinguishable. 

Dexanius Der—God’s penny, Arles, or Earnest-| ‘The increase of the weight in the hot irons to 
money, given on the making of a bargain, and so | be held in the hand is not intelligible; the iron of 
called because in former times it was bestowed on | one pound weight would have given as ugly a 
the Church or the poor. ‘burn as the three pounds of the triple ordeal, and 

Decrapixc.—In the reign of Edward the | both would be too hot and too heavy to be handled 
Second, Sir Andrew Harelay, Earl of Carlisle, was | with any comfort. 
convicted, degraded, and attainted of treason.| Gasnret’s noryx—An old record gives judg- 
When judgment was pronounced against him, his | ment against a demandant by saying that he shall 
sword broken over his head, and his spurs hewn | not have judgment until Gabriel blows his trumpet 
off his heels, Sir Anthony Lucy, the judge, said to |—that is, he is postponed to Doomsday. 
him, “ Andrew, now thou art no knight, but a|  Jesse.—A branch or large candlestick of brass, 
knave !” | branched into several sconces, and hanging down 

I’ —.A statute of Edward the Sixth enacts that, | in the middle of achurchorchoir. This invention 
Whoever maliciously shall strike any person with | was first called Arbor Jesse, and Stirps Jesse, 
a weapon in the church or churchyard, or draw | from the similitude to the branch or genealogical 
any weapon there with intent to strike, shall have | tree of Jesse. This useful ornament of churches 
one of his ears cut off; and if he have no ears, | was first brought over into England by Hugh de 
ehall be marked on the cheek with a hot iron with | Flory, Abbot of St. Austin’s, in Canterbury, about 
the letter F, that he may be known for a Fighter, | the year 1100. 
or maker of Frays. There is such a brass chandelier in the parish 

(The provision of another species of punishment | church of Penrith, in Cumberland, which bears an 
to meet the case of the offender having already lost | inscription stating that it was purchased with the 
both ears is a piece of exquisite foresight. A man’s | money subscribed for the defence of the country 
ears would last him twice, if he was born with the | during the Scottish invasion under Charles Edward, 
proper complement of that organ; but on the third |in 1745. They are not unfrequent in country 
occasion he would have to submit his cheek to the | churches which have escaped recent medimvali- 
ardent alliteration so pleasantly explained in the | sation; and the wax candles with which the old 
statute. In seditious libel cases, at a later period, | Houses of Lords and Commons were lighted clus- 
the convict was not so lucky. It was Prynne, if | tered in such hanging supports. 
we remember right, who, on the second conviction,| Jocatia.—Jewels, derived from the Latin jocus, 
had the stumps of his ears grubbed up, because | joculus, which seems to comprehend everything 
there was nothing else left for the hangman's knife | that delights us; but in a more restrained sense, 
to operate on.) those things which are ornaments to women, and 

Fixe-onpeat—was the privilege only of free- | which in France they call their own, as ear-rings, 
men, and the better sort of people. It was of two | bracelets, &c. But Du Fresne tells us that at 
kinds, either, first, by stepping barefoot and blind- | Arragon, in Spain, the question was, whether a 
ld over nine ploughshares red-hot laid at equal | woman’s clothes would pass by the devise of her 
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jewels; and that the judge, upon great delibera- 
i ith others, was of opinion 


Jup i Basted. in former times, the 
Jews and all their goods belonged to the chief lord 
where they lived: and he had such an absolute 
property in them, that he might sell them. This 

in Matthew Paris, where we read that 

III. sold the Jews to Earl Richard his 
brother for a certain term of years, that quos rex 
excoriaverat, comes evisceraret, (In much weaker 
English)—In order that the earl might clean out 
those whom the king had flayed. 

Kanrite.—The religious called their best con- 
ventual drink, or their strong beer, by this name ; 
because after meals they used to drink their pocula 
caritatis, or grace-cups, in this best liquor. 

(It would be a very poor monastery in which 
all the beer was not good ; and therefore this super- 
excellent tap, which seems to have belonged to 
that charity which begins at home, must have been 
a glorious drink.) 

Kicnett.—A cake. It was a good old custom 
for godfathers and godmothers, every time their 
godchildren asked their blessing, to give them a 
cake, which was called a God's kichell. It is still 
a proverbial saying in some counties, “Ask my 
blessing, and I will give you some plum-cake.” 

Lawtess Covgt.—On Kingshill, at Rochford, in 
Essex, on Wednesday morning next after Michael- 
mas-day, at cock-crowing, is held a court, vulgarly 
called Lawless Court. ‘They whisper, and have 
no candle, nor any pen and ink, but a coal (ie. a 
piece of charcoal to write with); and he that owes 
suit or service, and appears not, forfeits double his 
rent for every hour that he is missing. This court 
belongs to the honour of Ralegh, and to the Earl 
of Warwick, and is denominated Lawless because 
held at unlawful or lawless hours; the title of it 
in the court-rolls runs thus :— 


“Curia de Domino Rege 
Dicta sine lege, 
Tenta est ibidem 
Per ejusdem consuetudinem, 
Ante ortum solis 
Luceat nisi polus, 
Senescallus solus 
Nil scribit nisi colis, 
Toties voluerit 
Gallus ut cantaverit, 
Per cujus soli sonitus 
Curia est summonita : 
Clamat clam pro rege 
In curia sine lege, 
Et nisi cito venerint 
Citius peenituerint, 
Et nisi clam accedant, 
Curia non attendat, 
Qui venerit cum lumine 
Errat in regimine, 
Et dum sunt sine lumine, 
Capti sunt in crimine, 
Curia sine curé 
Jurati de injuria.” 


Which may be thus freely turned into English :— 





This court of our Lord the King 
Held without law, or anything 
But custom old, before sunrise 
And while the stars are in the skies : 

No pen and ink the steward uses 

But rather ends of charcoal chooses. 

The court is summoned by cock-crow, 
No other summoning they know. 

He whispers all the king’s demands 
Upon their persons and their lands, 

And unless they soon appear, 

Soon they find they have much to fear, 
And unless they quickly sneak in 

They will find the court up-breaking. 
Whoever comes and brings a candle 

This court's rules don’t understand well; 
But while they sit in darkness blinking, 
The dues are paid with mcney chinking ; 
Careless court, and ill-used suitors, 
Paying in this way their pewters. 

Lerrtroor.—The old-fashioned shoes, tipt with 
horn, and tied up with silk ribbons or silver 
chains to the knees, were so called. 

LiprorD Law—is a proverbial speech, intending 
as much as to hang men first and judge them 
afterwards. The like is said of Halifax in York- 
shire. I suppose because their proceedings are 
summary. 

In Scotland, the administration of this kind of 
justice is located, in the corresponding proverb, at 
Jedburgh. 

Matvoisty, or bad neighbour.—A military en- 
gine so called, used for throwing stones, &c., against 
the walls of a besieged town or castle. 

Mvta caxumM—A mew or kennel of hounds, 
The king, on the decease of a bishop or abbot, had 
six things :— 

1, His best horse, with saddle and bridle. 

2, One mantle or cloak. 

3, One cup and cover. 

4, One basin and ewer. 

5, One gold ring. 

, His kennel of hounds. 

NaTIvO HABENDO—was a writ that lay for the 
lord, for the apprehending and restoring of a 
villain or born serf. 

(Oysters may still be eaten by virtue of this 
writ; but it must be remembered that it does not 
lie except when there is an R in the name of the 
month.) 

Norroy—as much as to say, North Roy; that 
is, the Northern King, the third of the three 
kings-at-arms in the Heralds’ College; and his 
office lies on the north side of Trent, as Claren- 
cieux lies on the south. 

Probably a wrong etymology. 

Orpvo asus, the White Friars, apropos of whom 
this quotation is made concerning the Black 
Friars :-— 


o 


“ Sunt tria nigrorum qua vastant res monachorum, 
Renes et venter, et pocula sumpta frequenter.” 


PEINE FoRT ET pURE—was the punishment for 
those who, being arraigned for felony, refused t 
plead, and to put themselves upon trial. It i 
thus described by Staundford in his “ Pleas of the 














Crown :” “He shall be sent back to the prison 
whence he came, and laid in some low, dark 
house, where he shall lie on the earth without any 
litter, rushes, or other clothing, and without any 
raiment about him ; and he shall lie upon his back 
with his head covered, and his feet, and one arm 
shall be drawn to one quarter of the house with a 
cord, and the other arm to another quarter ; and 
in the same manner let it be done with his legs; 
and let there be laid on his body iron and stone 
gs much as he may bear, or more; and the next 
dav following he shall have three morsels of barley 
bread without drink, and the next day he shall have 
drink three times, as much at each time as he can 
drink of the water next unto the prison (except it 
be running water), without any bread; and this 
shall be his diet till he die.” 

(This is the only instance in which anything 
like torture was recognised by the law of Eng- 
land, and it must have been of exquisite severity ; 
and there is a refinement of cruelty in denying 
the victim the use of pure water in his allotted 
drinks. Turning to Dlackstone’s “Commenta- 
ries,” it seems very doubtful whether this pro- 
ceeding was known in the Common Law, for no 
mention is made of it in Glanvil or Bracton, or 
in any way previous to the time of Edward L. 
A statute of the third year of that king’s reign 
orders that persons who refuse to put themselves 
on trial shall be put into hard and strong prison, 
as contumaciously refusing to acknowledge the laws 
of the land. Immediately after this, the form of 
the judgment appears to have been only a very 
strict confinement in prison, with hardly any 
degree of sustenance; but no weight is directed to 
be laid on the body so as to hasten the death of 
the wretched sufferer. It also appears from a record 
of Edward IIL, that the prisoner might then 
possibly subsist for forty days under this lingering 
punishment ; and the practice of loading him with 
weights seems to have been introduced between 
that time and the reign of Henry IV., and was 
intended in mercy to shorten the sufferings of the 
delinquent. In 1772 this punishment was abolished, 
and a party standing mute was at once convicted ; 
while by the more recent statute of George IV. 
standing mute is taken as equivalent to a plea of 
Not Guilty. The motive which induced offenders to 
submit to so painful a death instead of taking their 
trial and suffering the ordinary punishment of 
the gallows was, to avoid the forfeiture of their 
property, which would have followed upon con- 
viction.) 

Patio co-orErine.—It was a custom formerly 
that where children were born out of wedlock, 
and their parents afterwards intermarried, these 
children, together with the father and mother, 
stood under a cloth extended while the marriage 
was solemnised, which was in the nature of adop- 
fon, and signified a legitimation. This ceremony 
8 said to have been used when John of Gaunt 
married Catherine Swinford. 

ParLiaMENTUM DIABOLICUM—was a Parliament 
held at Coventry, 38 Hen. 6. wherein Edward 
Earl of March (afterwards king) and divers of the 
nobility were attainted. 
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PARLIAMENTUM INDOCTUM—was held at Coventry, 
whereunto, by special precept to the sheriffs in their 
several counties, no lawyer or person skilled in the 
law was to come; and therefore it was so called. 

(In this instance it seems that the lawyers were 
sent to Coventry, although they were expressly 
forbidden to go there.) 

INSANUM—was a Parliament at Oxford, 
in 41 Hen. 3. 

Poyperare.—It was a custom formerly to weigh 
sick children at the tomb of a saint, and to balance 
ithe scales with wheat bread, or with anything 
which they were willing to offer, but always with 

sume money, and by this the cure was performed. 
(JuirE.— The quire of a boar is the hounds’ fee ; 
but what part it is we are unsatisfied; but if we 
may guess, we think it may denote the heart. And 
then, doubtless, a word corrupted from the French 
cour. 
SHERBET—is a compound drink, lately brought 
into England from Turkey and Persia; and is 
|made of juice of lemons, sugar, and other ingre- 
| dients. Another sort of it is made of violets, 
honey, juice of raisins, &c. Sherbet, in the Per- 
sian tongue, signifies “ pleasant liquor.” 

Sworn BROTHERS—were persons who, by mutual 
oath, covenanted to share each other's fortunes. In 
any notable expedition to invade and conquer an 
enemy’s country, it was the custom for the more 
eminent soldiers of fortune to engage themselves 
by reciprocal oaths to share the reward of their 
service. ‘Two instances of this engagement are 
given in the Roman invasion of England. 

Tra—is a kind of potable liquor lately used in 
England, and introduced from China and the East 
Indies, being made of the leaf of a shrub growing 
in those parts. 

After tea the worthy Doctor gets somewhat 
drowsy; and the remaining letters of the alphabet, 
on to Z, afford so little amusement that King 
Jamie must no doubt have been delighted at the 
failure of the alphabetical principle at last. 

There is an Appendix containing the ancient 
names of places in England, intended for the use 
of students who have to converse with old records, 
deeds, or charters; and in which some old friends 
appear, not with’ new, but with still older faces. 
The Gogmagog Hills, near Cambridge, are to be 
recognised under the title of Amenissima Montana 
de Balsham—the most pleasant mountain of Bal- 
sham ; thus enjoying an amenity upon parchment to 
which they certainly cannot pretend upon the face of 
the earth. It is only by an extent of imagination of 
which none but inhabitants of those most level 
counties of Huntingdon, Cambridge, and Lincoln 
would be capable, that these gentlest heavings of 
the bosom of our common mother can be called 
hills at all: but to elevate them into mountains, 
and make them delectable mountains, is a sure 
prising feat of the en r’s pen. 

The Isle of Ely is much more easily identified, 
as Insula Anguillaria, or the Isle of Eels, which 
at once calls to mind a number of fishy, fenny, and 
flat-level associations. 


Bath figures as Balnea, the Baths, or as Aqu» 











Calide, the Hot Waters; and, until a bundred 
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years ago, it was usually called in English the 
Bath. 

The river Tees, in the county of Durham—so 
beautiful a stream az to deserve a “beantiful name— 
is very fclicitously turned into Athesis, which has 


about it a most classic air. 

The versatility of its future lord appears to havi 
been anticipated in the many varieties assumed ‘ 
the ancient form of the name of Brougham in 
Westmoreland, which was known as Brocavum, 
Brocaniacum, Lrovonacum, as wel! ler other 
modifications. 

The meani! 4 of the name of Sherburn 1s rée- 
vealed in its Latinised eqnivalent of Clarcs Fons, 
or, clear stream; Sherwood Forest, too, is Limpida 
Silva. or. clear wood. We are familiar with the 


+ . f i eed ” la ” mh +? 
he sens i pure or ciear, in is 


as nie 


word “shear 


Tur Chureh in danger! “Throughout the length 
anil l rea Ith i the lan 1 the cry h is sp i abroad, 
like the fierv cross amid the clansmen, 


“Sun noned to their chieftain’s aid. 


Many and strange the recruits who, respon ling t to 
that time-hal ved cry, have united in MNT 

canse against the common foe. Zeal and enuthu- 
siasm supply the place of cunning of fence or skiil 
in _ 1» Dy ferwida dicta, by pampliet, prayer, 
and preaching, has this mighty host of irr rulars 
borne testim iV to their conviction tha: it is against 


no mere ridiculous mouse, mountain-born, thev 


stand in arms. And in addition to this pious 
hand of crus : have, as usual, a motley train 
ot canipet 1]. wera, epice it may be x Ine, and 
deserters from the enemy not afew. Now, your 
wary commander ever looks with much picion 


and scruple on the proffered services of these last; 
and Dr. Ach! ll, is he chooses to style }imaself, 
albeit without a tittle of right to such dignity, but 
this by the way, plays the tonsured Cortolanus 
with so much vain-glory and ostentation, and mor 
especially with such prefit to himself, as to render 
us not a little ptical alike a3 to the value « t his 
ail or the motives that have induced Lim to 
tender it. 

The reverend pr selyte tells us himeelf that 
“the * Dub li Review,’ in July, 1550, stigmatises g 
me to the r eee vorld as a mere political y 
adventurer, while to the political world it repres 
sents me as a religious enthusiast, changeable, 
inconsiderate, and inexperienced, and au immoral 
person and a liypocrite to boot.” Now, we have 
taken some amount of pains to discover how far 


application to the best descriptions of steel, whig, 
are called shear-steel. 

Cricklade, in Wiltshire, is, by some bland leting 
etymology, converted into Grecolada; as if thee 
town had been originally founded by a + reek 
__ colony ° 

Glotta appears as the name of the Clyde, ang 
also of the island of Arran, lying in what is callej 
the Bay « of Clyde. 

Not only the Tees, but other rivers also rejoice jg 
graceful names, with most of which we are famil iat 
The Dee, the Ouse, and the Me dway, are Deva, 
Isis, and Medvaga. We are well acquainted with 
the atone as Sabrina, in Milton’s “Comns :” and 
Word-worth’s Wye —the svlvan wt " 
the woods—is well fitted with its Latin nar 


} i, rer thron oh 


\ 2va. 


MARTY RS.9 


the strictures contained in the article In question 
are Lorne ont by the ce ae e testimony 
therein adduced. To announce the conclusion at 
which we have arrived Lie for » COTLSCLE ‘enti would 
be to travel out of the record. Our sole business 
's with the work before us, professing to contain a 
narrative of the author's perils and persecutions 
consequent upon his change of faith. We seek in 
vain for - the slightest trace of wens ine ekness of 
spirit, that gentle resignation, that humility and 
to rgetfulne ss of injury, which ever characterise his 
tuind who, after long struggles in search of truth, 
and much wrestling in prayer, has at length 
knoched at that Door which is ever opened unto 
the faith! ‘ul and the pl ous. Verily, the ex-Domi- 
ican aud married pricst has suffered (if suffered, 
ie have) persecution without learning the 
bless id esson It is supposed to teach. His peges 
ring but two changes—i intense self-laudation of his 
sayings, strivings, and doings, and Litter hatred 
and most vulgar abuse of all opposed to him— 
Lxe ter-lall intole ‘rauce and bigotry vented in the 

‘man and brother” vapidity of declamation. Dr. 
Achilli may have abjured, it were uncharitable to 

armise without full conviction, the doctrines 
taught Lv an erring creed; can it be said that he 
lias embraced the purer tenets of our own? 
U Utterly inconsistent with such tenets is the arro- 

ant egotism that pervades each line he has 
written, each virulent diatribe he has poured forth 
Lefore audiences too readily lashed into excite 
ment. Marime cuptt adorationem hominum. 
Iie has pompously traded upon and paraded beiore 
the eyes of men feelings and thoughts that une 
affected piety would have blushed to reveal— 
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* Dealings with the Inquisition; or, Papal Rome 

Giacinto A. hall, D.D., late P 

Sacred Apost: 
The Spanish r rotestants, and their Persecution by Philip II. 


: come, her Priests and her Jesuits. With important Disclosures. By the o 
‘rior and Visitor of the Dominican Order, Head Professor of Theology, and Vicar of the Master of the 
e Palace, &c. &e. London: Arthur Hall, Virtae and Co. 


A Historical Work. By Senor Don Adolfo de Castro. Transla‘e2 


from the original Spanish, by Thomas Parker. London: Charles Gilpin; Edi nburgh: A. and C. Black. 
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MONKS AND MARTYRS. 


rievances a truly Christian spirit would have for- 
| 


| mirers, from the Dritish Baronet who 


“rage i his 


. een, or, if not for rgotten, at least left unre- 
~rded. Mark the presumptuous, hay, impious 
: vanity that dictated such a passage as this amid a 
host 0 if the same deseripiion — 
; oD have frequently had occasion to observe how 
. remark al ily all those who at that junc ture &&< ose@hlt 
: *) PR ress ali d calumniate me have come to shame 
; snd confusion, without any effort on my part 
t rand hostility a reveng God himself has 
‘eate d and hun ible dl the Ili, ee COovVeT d tuenm 
Wi ith It ifamy in the sight of mankind. Ancarani 
ied ica led with execrati porigincsasnap ischini is | 
ilk. for his greater pu ini slime nt, amo he living. 
Many others from Naples, and ng irts, who | 
nersecuted me, have been signally visited with the 
-hastisement of the Almighty. To Him 
jonour, glory, and praise. Amen.” 


Avgain:— 

“But this was too mean and limited a sph 
satisfy me: I felt that I was not destined to 
‘ive alone, intent onl ’ 
+ } . fn] ther ‘outribute the 
‘> be uselul to others, to contribute to the 
‘a people, aud to lend my aid towards the sal- 
tion of a nation. 
accomplish; I considered it was given to ne by 
God. Was it in the power of man to take it 


Jae 


wants 


awav ? 
- 7 = , : . . 
Are we to congratuiate or condole With the 
Lhurch Willd has lost or the Church wii has 


vequired a proselyte of the stamp of Giacinto 
Achilli? Slow, indeed, has been the devel pment 
{ his conviction: of tardy growth, tardy has it 


Awake to the 


been ere it put forth its fruits. 
can li - C avoid 


rtcomings of frail humanity, we 


Pesta te 


inquiring whether passing ni the lust after 


aie Sa lain comnoda, bere no part towards 
juickening his latent zeal. We find him thus 
expre ssing himself in one of his letters, insolent in 

ne and paltry in style, addressed to Gregory 


XVL. to the following effect, relative to that body | \ 
whom he lived and moved during se 
irtion of his useful career :— 

still to observe. > Whio are 


amon: gst 
creat al pr 
— there is more 


ity ? > (Lam spe aking only of Italy—indeed, only of 
> neti Italy, 
Cathol . For, vive 
ter of fact: priests and monks—whatever iniquity, 
vickedness, and abomination has ever existed upon 
the earth, you will find among them. Haughti- 
eae ixury, ambition, pride, where do they most 
und? In your temples. There the excessive 
ve of money, falsehood, fraud, duplicity, cover 
hemselves with a sacred veil, and are almost in 
‘urity from profane censures. And ch! how 
creat are the horrors of the cloisters (sepr/:4ra 
, Where ignorance and superstition, lazi- 


reabata 


les nisin calumny, quarrels, imn norality of 


every a cTiption, not only live, but reign. The 

wt al ominable vices, long banished from all 
, have there taken refuge; and there will 

they contin 1e miserably to dwell, until God, out- 

vaged Ly them, shall rain down upon them the 

. Sodom ‘and Gomorrah.” 

Now, 1 we put it to the most ardent of his ad- 


Curse of 





y on my own advantage: but 


' , , - - . 
he needed the powers of his doughty nam 


I liad an important mission to | accomplish duties so 
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has extended 
to him the hand of fellowship down to the lowest 
and poorest Orangeman whose cheer has encou- 
anti-Papal philippics, whether it be not 
fair to infer that, by continuing for so long a period 
member of a body so execrab le the ex-reverend 
"eps crimints, was at 


lati oF. ly be W c rt hi t a “<a re 

| ° ] rf ] | wer) ’ - i. | ts "OF ? - 

Pl Leuk a su. Wart ani Peele eee aa nt sR ut r~ n-— 

, ~_ , 

that he nor essayed nor effected anght towards 

, , * e > 

the abatement of » foul a stain? Lacked he 
Pac -. inal y.. 9 ? 

Opportunities or position therefor? No! Acrord- 


* . . . - >. 
. + -— eery + " . + ° 
Liiu’ 4 his ' ‘kh & ~ “TY be digul ‘ , irs fell 


fast and thick around him to an extent which we. 


as Protestants and laymet t littl mpre- 
bend or apy iat Vis t t much-reviled 
D ll] WwW > BB rei i@st ta re- 
; bation oft th 2a zc3 1 V rate : ould 
have left him leisure overm d, he 
tells us, three professorships, t t, on the 
Minerva.” another in «th = . 2 th at 
Ktiome), and the third at Macer anc ‘dering 
that to these were superadded the f tions of 
Whipper-in of naughty friars, we rm - think that 


ali to 


numerous and « nerous. But 


those duties stopped not even at the appointments 
specified ; no, ere they were proffered him it 
| appears that he already held three other theolo- 
gical chairs—in the Gradi Convent, the Seminary, 


| on the memb é€rs ‘ i t 


a country emphatically Roman j a 
me, Holy Father, but it is a mat- 


ly the most wicked persons in every l ca- | require as Vast an am 





and the Lyceum at Viterbo, which town h ulle yes 


to Le h ls biz th- plac e. We do at t fin«l, a WW ever, 


that he actualiy exercised any of the functions 
that he tells us were lm ps sed on him. Hardy 
athlete is he: If stumble to the ground he mt ist, 
wh V; he chi poses, Nuit two st ols but, six cha 


be twixt which to perform the feat; buat [Italy was 
r the land of harleguinade. Now, one word as 

to these same offices. We do not profess to be ag 
all ac quail ited with the policy or arcana of reli- 
gio US OT\ ders -< iT ad, | t this Int h it BO Lappens 
e do kno that, alther as ah encouragctment or 
nc divers titul ar app intme: uts are conferred 
» Dominican an other frater- 
but they conter as mt" ich importance, and 
unt of talent or experience, 

as is exacted from the most honourable, ancie nt, 
nd di; ghified office of Kee per ot f the Jewels at the 


1? . 
Colle Cc of - li So aide 


But the main feature of Dr. Achilli+ present 
narrative is the persecution and mages pment he 
underwent at the Inquisition. Few of our readers 
will suspect us of secking to palliate the atrocities 


hities, 


_or to disguise our unmitigated horror of the in- 


famics that have soiled and sullied those who pro- 
fess theirs to be the true and only Church. Digotry 
and intolerance have found, as they ever will, no 
foes more bitter and uncompromising than our- 
selves; but the very bitterness we feel towards 
those we deem guilty of crimes so heinous must 
bid us be very cautious lest in our zeal we over- 
state the case. The Inquisition at Rome is a tri- 
bunal of a far other description than thet which 
disgraced humanity in Spain. It is simply an 
ecclesiastical court intended for the correction of 
ecclesiastics, not very unlike our own, where the 
bishop's secretary promotes his suit before Sir 
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Herbert Jenner Fust against any offending mem-|I will never rise from this posture unless yon fing 
ber of the clerical body. The very word is redo-| promise to pardon me my heavy transgression’ 
lent to us with associations of the rack and screw, | (Although much younger than herself, she aq. 
the stake and the headsman ; but it is a simple act | dressed me as her father.)” 

of justice to declare that these Exeter-hall proper- Not the _ least striking characteristic of the 
ties exist (thank Heaven!) no longer. This tribunal | Doctor is his most astounding memory. We have 
has not the power to pronounce sentence of death ; | before us page upon page of dialogues and conver. 
imprisonment they can award and for life, in | sations held at periods comparatively remote: these 
glaring and flagrant cases, as, for instance, the | are set down with such verbal accuracy as would 
seduction by a priest of his penitent. Such im- | defy competition with the most practised steno. 
prisonment amounts in fact to the punishment of} graphist. His chapter on the Jesuits affords a 
monastic seclusion so frequently imposed upon err- | striking illustration of his superhuman retentive. 
ing priests. As for cells and dungeons, we have | ness—that same chapter, we must observe, shows 
this moment before us documents of undoubted | how skilled is its author in the cruel art of con. 
veracity, from which we learn that prisoners are |structing giants in order to procure himself the 
confined in “spacious vaulty rooms, dry and ex- | gratification of knocking them on the head. Of 
posed to the sun ;” moreover, “the beds are good, | 





| priests and prelates his abuse is virulent and indis. 
mattresses being supplied in addition to palliasses | criminate; he objurgates them en masse ; he con- 
of straw. Their meal consists of soup, boiled meat, | descends, however, in some cases, to single out 
another dish, fruit, bread in abundance, and a pint | particular individuals, and of course fails not to 
of wine. If the condition of the prisoner require | fall very foul of the cardinal now resident amongst 
better diet, the court readily allows it. The/us. Let Dr. Wiseman, however, be of good cheer 
prisoners are allowed to walk in the corridors, in | for his master, Pio IX., is yet more severely 
a larze hall, or in the garden.” Now do not let | mauled; and should the Holy Pontiff require con- 
us be misunderstood as at all advocating aught | solation as he winces beneath the lash, why, if he 
approaching to a system tending to restrain the | will turn to page 454, he will find that his great 
liberty of fellow-men, unless it be clearly demon- predecessor, St. Peter himself, comes in for a strong 
strated that such restraint be duly and imperatively | dose of the worthy Doctor's animadversion.—* In- 
required. We have felt ourselves called upon thus | felix Petrus atque impar congressus 4 chilli.” 
slightly to advert tothe many fallacies which have| And here we take leave of a work written in 
gone abroad touching this dread tribunal. /a spirit so bitter and unrelenting, fraught with 
Now Dr. Achilli’s conscience best can tell him | egotism and self-eulogy so fulsome, as to prove 
how far his imprisonment was merited. We hinted | the utter unworthiness of the author to enter upon 
in the commencement of the present article at the mission he imagines himself called upon to 
certain charges plainly and unequivocally brought | fulfil amongst us. Let the small band of enthn- 
against him—at certain evidence by which, as was siasts that ever flock round a man with an alleged 
alleced, those charges were substantiated. Have | grievance, more especially during the present ex- 
they been disproved? Has the ex-Dominican | cited state of popular feeling, read calmly and dis- 
brought matters to an issue between himself and | passionately this most improbable narrative, and 
those who, if they fail to maintain their assertions, | we feel convinced that the scales will fall from 
must indeed be slanderers, and liars most shame- | their eyes. 
less and most systematic? But if we are to dis-| We have extended to such length our notice of 
credit all save the self-evidence of Dr. Achilli, | the volume that heads our columns, as to afford us 
never yet was such sinless martyr, such incarna-| but brief space to bestow on the one by Mr. 
tion of perfection and purity, as himself. High | Decastro. ‘This, in its turn, adds yet another to 
and low, from mitred prelate to ruthless jailer of |the numerous publications issued as a profitable 
St. Angelo’s, flock round him to drink persuasion | speculation under existing circumstances. Although 
from his lips. We must introduce the reader to | tamely written, these pages at least attest the zeal 
one amid his host of votaries -— and research of their author. ‘The work professes 
“During my residence at Viterbo, my native (?) to be a narrative of the persecutions of such who 
town, where I was public professor and teacher in | ventured to dissent from the monstrous errors of 
the Church di Gradi, I was one day applied to the Romish Church, but is, in fact, confined to an 
by a lady of prepossessing appearance, whom I account of those who lived and suffered under the 
then saw for the first time. She requested, with | detestable rule of that priest-ridden tyrant, Philip 


much eagerness, to see me in the sacristy; and 
as I entered the apartment where she was wait- 
ing for me, she begged the sacristan to leave us 
alone, and suddenly closing the door, presented a 
moving spectacle tomy eyes. Throwing off her 
bonnet, and letting loose in a moment her long 
and beautiful tresses, the lady fell upon her knees 
before me, and gave vent to her grief in abun- 
dance of sighs and tears. On my endeavouring 
to encourage her, and to persuade her to rise and 
unfold her mind to me, she at length, in a voice 
broken by sobs, thus addressed me :—‘ No, father, 


the Second. Now we are too proud of the glorious 
name of Protestant lightly to concede the claim 
|to its assumption; but few of those memorialised 
in the present volume are entitled so to term them- 
selves. Protestantism in Spain, the hot-bed of 
bigotry and persecution, was at best but a puny 
and stunted plant. It preached no crusade; feeble 
and timorous, its voice was rarely heard. It shone 
not forth as a beacon to warn or to attract; I 
rather shed the flickering ray of the glow-worm, 
whose dubious glimmer served but to guide the 
destroyer to his prey. Its light was ever obscured 
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thorns under the pot. Let us turn, for instance, 
to the life of Mr. Decastro’s favourite hero, the 
famous Carranza, Archbishop of Toledo ; now what 
save his biographer’s partiality can entitle his por- 
trait to figure amid the gallery of the so-called 
Spanish Protestants ? 

of this eminent man at once convicts him of para- 
dox, and justifies two-thirds of orthodox Spain in 
the opinion they still hold respecting the pusillani- 
mous albeit learned prelate. 

“The archbishop had spent his whole life in 
rendering many and very great services to the 
Roman see, as a divine in the Council of Trent; 
in the publication of his various Latin and Castilian 
works, written against the Protestants ; in his con- 
vincing them by his eloquence in the pulpit, when 
Philip 1]. reigned in England; in punishing by 
fire the blindly pertinacious, and, finally, in burning 
to ashes the books of the Protestant writers.” 

A Protestant forsooth! The very publication 
that entailed on him so much persecution, and 
hastened his end, was pre-eminently calculated 
to foster aud render permanent the hideous pre- 
cepts of his own Church. If he were a heretic, so 
were the fathers who formed the deputation of the 
Council of Trent, and who approved of the Cate- 
ism, to him the 


“ ——— direful spring 
Of woes unnumbered ;” 


and so also was Pius V., who, if history can be 


credited, possessed more than the amount of narrow- | 
mindedness, bigotry, and arrogance requisite for | 


those destined to sueceed to the chair of St. Peter. 
This holy Pontiff was thoroughly persuaded of the 
Archbishop's innocence, and that persuasion suffices 
to convince mankind that, albeit Carranza enacted 
the bloody part of Saul, he most decidedly pos- 


TEMPLES. 
I. 

Noxtu of the Thames and south of Fleet-street lie, 
Between Blackfriars-bridge and Waterloo, 
The Inner Temple and the Middle too ; 

The outer, like the Pleiad lost on high 


THL 


From its due place upon the starry sky, 

Is non inveutus, and what one should do 

To find it, or where look for it, but few 
Are antiquarians enough to pry. 
Ji summer days the fountain’s gentle plash 

I; most refreshing, and the river's sheen 

Glancing athwart the shades of the tall courts : 

Vutside is heard the city’s din, and crash 

Uf many wheels; while here, in gardens green, 
The little child beside its nursemaid sporte. 





heneath the bushel ; it was but the crackling of 


Mr. Decastro’s own account of the “whole life” 
Mr | 
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sessed on his death-bed not the remotest tittla, of 
claim to be hailed by the pious or penitent as 
another Paul, spite of the shrewdness and sophistty 
of Mr. Decastro, whose zeal in a very questionable 
cause, as we have already observed, far outsteps 
his powers. Private malignity and envy were, as 
is obvious, the motive cause of Carranza’s troubles. 

But the grand feature of the book consists, of 
course, in the Inquisition; not the milk-and- 
water affair with which Martyr Achilli brings us 
acquainted, but the real, the odious, hell-inspired 
tribunal—a tribunal that might fain have drawn 
tears from the sternest of heaven's angels, as he 
delivered in the blood-written record of its enor- 
mous and most monstrous iniquity. We have it 
here with all the concomitant horrors so dear to 
those of the Anne Radcliffe school. Pity it is that 
a general amnesty, nay,a Christian oblivion, should 
not be accorded to the vices and weakness of times 
long gone by. Little boys inform us annually 
that “they see no reason,” &c. &c., why so-and-so 
“should ever be forgot.” Well would it be for 
humanity, alike in a religious and a social point of 
view, if we closed our ears to this wisdom of babes 
and sucklings. Does it tend, this undying recol- 
lection of the spirit of infernal mischief, rampant 
on the bloody evening of St. Bartholomew, and 
revelling amid the cells of the accursed Holy 
Office, to promote amongst us of better and purer 
times those feelings of charity, of forbearance, and 
peace, lacking which Christianity is but a bye- 
word, a mockery, an enacted blasphemy ? 

But it is time to close our remarks on works 
whose tendency involves points and — 
beyond our province to enter upon. From the 
tone in which they are written, and the motives 
that guided their authors’ pens, they afford us food 
alike for mirth and melancholy. Fleat Heraclitus, 
an rideat Democritus ? 


THE TEMPLAR'S LUNCHEON. 
II. 

Deicious oysters! He was a bold man, 
They say, who ate you first ; a prophet sage, 
And file-leader of time, beyond his age 

Intelligent, who prejudice outran, 

And taught mankind, the foremost in the van, 
To gulp the sapid mollusk. De the page 
Of Blackstone for a time left, while I wage 

War on you by the score, as well I can. 


In r-less months, by fancy fond beguiled, 


I seek the cool shade of the well-known shop ; 
I view with scorn the substituted dish 


Of pickled salmon: in my mind I build 


' 


Again the piles of barrels, and I stop 
To taste the oysters only in my wish. 
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WAY IN THE WORLD. 


BY A WORKING-MAN, 


SECTION II.—SEEKING FOR WORK. 


Arter paying twelve shillings for an outside place 
by the Old Company's coach, which flew from 
Bristol to London nightly in sixteen or eighteen 
hours, as it might happen, I found myself in pos- 
session of nearly six pounds in cash. This, to- 
gether with a dozen shirts, and two suits of 
clothes, about a score of well-thumbed volumes, 
among which my mother had packed a new pocket 
Bible, a set of drawing-instruments, and an old 
fiddle, constituted the whole amount of property 
which could be called my own. But, as the French 
novelists are fond of saying, I had my twenty-cne 
years, and youth is a fortune in itself. I had no 
idea of poverty as attachable to my own case, and 
should have spurned the commiseration of any one 
who had presumed to offer it in reference to my 
prospects. I enjoyed my journey to town, in 
spite of the darkness and three or four sharp 
showers, which wetted me to the skin; but must 
confess to losing heart a little when, after riding 
for more than a full hour through the interminable 
streets of London’s western suburbs, the coach 
stopped at its destination, and I found mysele 
alone in the populous desert of the capital. ! 

After a hearty breakfast, not feeling in need of 
rest or sleep, I set out in search of a lodging; and 
having found the accommodations I required in a 
emall street running out of the Blackfriars-road, 
transferred my Inggage to a hackney-coach, and 
removed thither at once. 
in town to holiday purposes, and walked along the 
leading streets to see what was to be seen. I 


bought a map of the city, and endeavoured to_ 
. . . . . | 
linprint its leading features upon my memory by 


tracking my own route upon the paper. 1 further 
studied the map carefully in the evening, and 
addressed myself on the following day to the task 
of seeking employment. I had but one letter of 


introduction, and that was to my master’s whole-| 
sale stationer, who resided in one of the old-| 


fashioned narrow streets on the river side of St. 
Paul's, and who, Mr. Cousins assured me, would 
forward my views as much as lay in his power. 


I called upon him accordingly, presented my cre-| 


dentials, and found him amazingly civil and bland: 
but as his power happened to be nil, my views 
were none the better for his furtherance. He 
advised me to apply to the T'imes office. “ You 
know,” said he, “they ave printing there every 
day, and all day long.” To the Times office I 
went, and was, of course, summarily dismissed 
before I had half expressed my demand. As I 
had never worked on a newspaper, this did not 
much daunt me, and I proceeded to make appli- 
cation elsewhere. With some trouble I procured 
a list of London printers from my friend the 
wholesale stationer, who, having eupplied me with 
that, and taken my address, informed me that I 
need not call again, as he would let me know so 
svon as he heard of anything likely to suit me. 


I devoted my first day | 


Armed with my list, I began my peregrinations 
and in the course of the day called at above 
dozen of the largest houses, without hardly obtain. 
ing a hearing. I returned rather out of spirits to 
my lodgings in the evening, and while taking tea 
with my landlord, who kept a sort of scrambling 
shop, filled with second-hand hardware and old 
furniture, made him acquainted with my profession 
and wants. From lim I learned that the printing 
lusiness was just then in a state of the greatest 
depression, and that many hundreds of hands were 
out of employ, and thrown either upon the trade 
fund or their own wretched resources. I found 
his description but too true. My second day's in- 
quiries were as fruitless as the first. Upon the 
doors of many of the offices notices were posted 
intimating that “compositors and pressmen need 
not apply.” This example, begun by some one 
weary of the incessant applications of men seeking 
work, was soon followed by the whole trade, until 
at length the words “ Printing-office” were noe 
where to be seen without this awful appendage. 
In vain I walked from one end of London to the 
other, and trod the “stony-hearted streets” from 
morning to night, day after day. “ We are doing 
nothing, and have not work for our old hands,” 
was the stereotyped form of the reply I received 
at almost every house. Sometimes of an evening, 
after my miserable journeyings through the day, I 
would stand for hours in the Strand, leaning 
against the shatters of a closed shop, and watching 
the compositors at work by gas-light on the oppos 
site side of the way upon a morning paper. How 
I envied them, and longed again to feel the fami- 
liar touch of type at my fingers’ ends! One night, 
while thus wishfully gazing at the active motions 
of my more fortunate compeers, I was accosted by 
a man in a sort of confidential whisper, who asked 
me, civilly and quietly enough, if I “would not 
stand a pint toa comp. hard-up and out of luck.” 
The speaker was about thirty-five years of age, 
buttoned close to the chin inan old brown surtout, 
patched and greasy ; his nether garments hung in 
shreds about his ancles, and his bare toes were 
visible by lamp-light through the rents in a pair 
of palpable charity boots. I took him at first for 
a beggar, not distinctly hearing his demand, and 
told him I had nothing for him. An involuntary 
gesture on his part made me aware of my mistake 
ere he replied, “I'm not used to beg, my friend. 
If I’m not mistaken, you are, like myself, out of 
employ; and I thought you might perhaps be 
willing to share the price of a pint to a fellows 
workman.” “Ts it possible,” said I, “ that you are 
a compositor, and reduced to such a condition?’ 
“I leave other people to call me a compositor if 
they choose,” said he, “I profess only to be a hand- 
at-case ; but it’s long enough since I had my fist i 
the space-box, and it’s short sorts with me in the 


-money-market for many a day, worse luck!” 
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told him to lead the way to some place where we 
could procure refreshment ; that I was in need of 
supper, and would be glad if he would join me. 
Following him as he dived rapidly through a wil- 
derness of narrow courts, I found myself in less 
than ten minutes in a little room, or rather closet, 
‘shted by the smallest spur of gas, and seated in 
front of a hot baked sheep’s-head, a pot of foaming 
beer, and a small loaf. My new friend was not 
slow in appropriating the viands, which he des- 
patched with a marvellous celerity, and with a 
knowledge of cerebral anatomy that was edifying 
to witness. I did my part with equal appetite, 
though with less dexterity, the want of which he 
tefully supplied both by instruction and ex- 
ample. Our hunger appeased, I began to question 
him as to the state of the business we both pursued, 
and the cause of his dilapidated fortunes. “Oh,” 
said he, “I'm not worse off than many others. If 
you'll order a pipe of tobacco I'll tell you how it 
goes with too many of us.” I rang the bell; he 
called for a “ screw,” which the waiter having deli- 
vered, the poor fellow produced a short pipe from 
his pocket, filled it carefully, stowed away the 
remainder of the weed upon being informed that I 
did not smoke, and, between occasional puffs and 
sips at the can, delivered himself as follows :— 

“ You see, my friend, that fathers and mothers, 
all of ‘em, think that printing is a light and 
genteel business; and the consequence is, they are 
for everlastin’ a-bringing their sons to be bound 
apprentice. There’s three times the number of 
boys brought up to this trade that there’s any occa- 
sion for; and that’s the reason there are so many 
scamps and tramps to be found among them. In 
the busiest times, so far as I can recollect, and I'm 
getting on to forty, there are plenty of hands to be 
met with out of work—at least, I never heard tell 
of a dearth of compositors or pressmen either ; 
and if the trade suffers a general depression, as is 
the case just now, full half, or even two-thirds, of 
the workmen are turned adrift. Being so often out 
of work makes a man apt to get fond of lounging 
about in tap-rooms, and tramping it, so that when 
he gets a job he don’t care how soon he touches the 
tin for it, and gets off on the mop again. I like a 
drop of beer myself (here’s your health !), but I 
like work too—at the scale figure—and never 
shirked it yet to go on the swig. I'm atypo, I may 
say, bred and born. My father was a grass-cutter 
for twenty years on the Morning ; he died 
before I was out of my time, or perhaps I might 
have taken his place. pon at S———’s then, com- 
fortable enough ; earned money, bought sticks, and, 
like a fool, took a wife. I don’t say that out of any 
reflection upon the old ‘oman ; she’s as good as me 
any day, and a better mother to the kids there never 
Was,” 

“ What do you mean ?” I asked. “Have you any 
children ?” 

_ “Only four,” said he, “now; we planted one last 
Sunday was a week.” 

“What do you mean by planted ?” 

“Lord! how green you are (excuse me) !—I 
mean buried, to be sure,and a good job too, hoping 
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where there's plenty for ‘em, and a good trade to 
look to; but "tis the Devil and all to have half a 
dozen hungry mouths to feed, and never a — in 
your pocket, or even a shirt jeft to spout.” Here 
the poor fellow unbuttoned his coat, and exhibited 
a patched flannel-jacket next his skin. “TI haven't 
earned a sixpence,” he continued, “ since December 
last, and we've been obliged to pop everything, all 
but the mattresses we lie on ; a when they are 
gone, as go they will, I feel pretty sure of that, I 
don’t know what's to follow. I suppose they wont 
take our carcases in pledge ; it's a pity in this free 
country that the only thing that won't fetch a penny 
in the market is a fellow’s own blood and bones. 
Here is a pretty portable catalogue of my property! 
Upon my life, I never knew, when I was well off, 
how rich I was. Look here!’’ So saying, he pro- 
duced a bundle of duplicates thick as a pack of cards, 
and began reading them over. “ This first one,” said 
he, “is a four-post bedstead and hangings, bought 
for a ten pun’ note in my courtin’ days, and in for 
forty bob. That's the old ’oman’s dress and shawl, 
in for nine and six. That's my best suit, in for 
a pound. All these is everything we had, in for 
next to nothing; down to this last one, a couple 
of flat-irons that little Jemmy spouted last night 
for fourpence a-piece. Mother would have been 
savage enough if he’d done that on a washing 
day ; but when there’s nothing left to wash, it's 
one consolation that a flat-iron is good for four- 
pence.” 

I asked him if he thought it would be of any 
use for me to continue my applications for employ- 
ment. 

“ You have done the neighbourly thing by me,” 
he replied, “and I'll give you the best advice I 
can in return. You are a decent-looking cove, 
with a lot of tidy-looking togs, and might get 
taken on when a seedy hunks like me wouldn't 
stand a chance; but there’s a hundred chances to 
one against you, and while you are waiting for the 
one, you may eat your pockets empty and your 
back bare. ‘Try it again for a day or two, if you 
like; and if that don’t answer, and you don't want 
to go back to your friends, take yourself over to 
Paris while you have got the mopuses to get there. 
I know, for a certainty, that plenty of work is to 
be had there. I saw a letter from a chap yester- 
day, who is doing well, and says there's room for 
more hands. The work is English—mainly pirated 
editions of Scott, Byron, and others ; and as Eng- 
lish hands can get them out faster than the French- 
men, of course they have the preference. That's 
my advice. I must be after wishing you good- 
night now, for the old ‘oman will be coming home. 
She goes out a chairing in the day (God 7 
me! I never thought to have let her)—and 
mind the children at home. When it's dark, I get 
‘em to bed, and starts out for a chance. That's 
how I met with you. I’ve seen you two nights 
before, and knew you were a comp. out of work 
well enough.” 

I demanded what was to pay, and produced my 
purse, in which were a few sovereigns one 





ts no harm to say so. Children are all very well 
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shilling. Handing him a sovereign, I requested 
him to pay the reskoning. 
g 
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“You have a shilling there,” said he, “that 
will more than pay it.” , 

“No,” said I, “I want change” (intending to 
help him with a few shillings, which I thought, 
might be due, from me to the necessities of his 
famil 

He took the sovereign and went out, and I saw 
him no more till the year 1833, seven and a half 
years after our sheep’s-head supper. 

I sat musing in my chair for some minutes, re- 
volving in my mind the misfortunes of this poor 
fellow, whom every moment I expected to re- 
appear. I had resolved to spare him a crown from 
my stock-in-hand, and to make an appointment 
with him for another meeting. The waiter com- 
ing in, I asked what had become of my friend, and 
was informed that he had paid the reckoning and 
taken his departure. I was rather astounded on 
hearing this, but took care to betray no surprise. I 
waited a full half-hour at thedoor of the house, which 
was in a court near Clare-market, with some sort 
of expectation that he would return. At length I 
turned my steps homewards, more in sorrow than 
in anger, regretting chiefly that I had not got 
more information out of him, since it cost me so 
dear, That the man was not habitually dishonest 
I felt assured; and when I considered the tempta- 
tions that four hungry children must have presented 
to his mind, I felt more inclined to blame my own 
want of caution than his weakness of principle. 

The next day being Saturday, I knew it was 
of little use to apply for work; and being weary 
with a week’s walking, I stayed at home and wrote 
to my father, describing the state of the business, 
and bidding him not be surprised if I should see 
fit to go abroad for employment. I went out for 
an hour in the evening, in search of my delinquent 
companion of the night before, but, of course, with- 
out meeting with him. 

I rose with a heavy heart on the Sunday morn- 
ing, and read mechanically a few chapters in the 
little Bible in which my mother had blotted my 
name upon the title-page; but my thoughts were 
far away, and I knew not what I[ read. It was 
on that morning that I really missed my home for 
the first time ; and some tears, not the first but the 
bitterest since I had left our snug cottage, started 
from my eyes. But the thought of home led me 
to do as I knew they were doing at home. So 
having breakfasted with my landlord, I dressed in 
my best, and set off to church, resolved if possible 
to banish all thoughts of business for that day at 
least. It was not to be so, however. Crossing the 
river, I walked into the first church I came to, and 
being well-dressed was shown into a pew by the 
verger. The parson preached a charity-sermon 
in aid of certain poor Welsh curates, who, he said, 
were doing duty in the Lord’s vineyard for the 
wretched pittance of twelve pounds a-year; and 
he urged with such length and strength the obli- 
gation we were all under to administer to their 
necessities, that I felt it would be difficult to 
the plate without giving. I felt offended, how- 
ever, with his ey: and more so with the 
ostentation of a diamond ring which he wore 


on his finger, and flashed in our faces twenty times 





a minute in the vehemence of his gesticulation— 
and secretly resolved that, as charity begins at 
home, and as his big diamond would be of 
more use to the poor Welshmen than anything J 
could spare, pass the plate I would, cost what 
blushes it might. As fate would have it, the 
opportunity was not afforded me. No sooner was 
the sermon ended than round came half-a-dozen 
ecclesiastical mendicants, each armed with a kind 
of pocket-pistol shaped like the bow] of a huge 
spoon. ‘These were presented point-blank with 
a sort of stand-and-deliver gesture to each inmate 
of every pew. At sight of these formidable 
weapons my uncharitable resolution took flight, 
and I began fumbling in my pocket for the iden- 
tical shilling which the sheep’s-head delinquent 
had recognised on the Friday night. Just as J 
imagined it secure between my finger and thumb 
the pocket-pistol was at my breast, and I dropped 
in the coin, which, as it glided through a slit in 
the green-baize lining of the begging-box, I had 
the mortification of perceiving was one of my few 
remaining sovereigns. I remember thinking I 
would have given the others for the pleasure of 
kicking the diamond-ringed parson round the 
aisles of his own church to the tune of Handel's 
Occasional Overture with which the organ was 
pealing us out. I walked back to my lodgings in 
a semi-savage mood, and began to think, to usea 
Devonshire phrase, that I had “ brought my pigs 
to a fine market.” Here had I been scarcely a 
week in London, without having earned a six- 
pence or finding the chance of earning one, anda 
good half of my funds had already disappeared. 
I told my landlord of both my losses ; he derided 
my folly in trusting a fellow with a sovereign 
who had not a shirt to his back, and my want of 
spirit in not applying at the vestry and recovering 
the other from the collectors, who, he said, would 
willingly have returned it. I told him I could 
not have done it for ten times the sum, even 
though I had not another farthing in the world. 
“Then,” said he, “you won't be fool enough to 
fret about it.” 

I passed the rest of the day in revolving what 
would be the most prudent course to adopt, and 
came at last to the resolution not to remain longer 
in London than the end of the following week, 
unless I obtained or saw a pretty certain prospect 
of employment. I put myself also upon short 
allowance, setting a shilling a day at the most for 
my expenses so long as I earned nothing. I rose 
the next morning in better spirits, the result, no 
doubt, of having a decided plan to act upon. 
made the best appearance I could, and repeated 
my applications at every office with as much 
earnestuess as though it were my first time of 
calling. In two days I had canvassed the City 
district for the second time in vain, and on the 
Wednesday pushed my route further west, with 
the intention of calling at some small job-houses 
whose addresses my landlord had given me. 

Finding myself about one o'clock in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. James’s-park, and not feeling # 
hungry as usual at that universal dinner-hour 
the artisan, I persuaded myself that I could do 
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without a dinner for once, and resolved to rest on 
one of the benches in the park, and dine with 
Duke Humphrey. Accordingly, finding a seat to 
my liking, and stretching my limbs upon it at my 
ease, I pulled a small duodecimo Sallust from 
my pocket and began to read. I had got through 
some ten pages, and was admiring the impudence 
of that redoubtable scoundrel Catiline, when I felt 
a gentle tap on the shoulder. Looking up, my 
eves met those of a tall commanding personage, 


whose grizzled hair and profuse white whiskers | himself, bade me taste that, and try again. I 
ave token of a foreigner and a sexagenarian. | obeyed, and enjoyed the luxury of champagne 


He did not apologise for disturbing my studies ; 
but smiling blandly, said, in a foreign accent— 
“ And so you read Latin ?” | 


“Yes,” said I; “for want of something better |for his hospitality. But he insisted upon my 
fulfilling the conditions of the treaty, which he 


to do.” 

“You might be worse employed, young man. 
What are you reading ?” 

“The ‘Conspiracy of Catiline’” (handing him 
the book). 

“Ha! Sallust; a practical scoundrel, but not a | 
bad historian. Can you understand him well ?’ 

“T onght to, ’ve read him through half-a-dozen | 
times.” 

“Come, then, my friend, I will give you a/| 
riddle. Can you resolve me this: Sum princi- 
pium mundi; sum finis omnium rerum; sum tria 
juncta in uno; attamen non sum Deus ?” 

“When the ancients propounded a riddle,” said 
I,“ they always named a reward for the solution. 
What am I to get if I answer it?’ This I said 
not with any idea of getting a reward, but merely 
to gain a moment for consideration. 

“Ha! I like that well! Come, I shall give 
you a glass of wine.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “Zmpransus sum. The 
answer to your riddle is the last letter of that 
declaration, which I dare swear you cannot and 
never could pronounce with the same truth 
as I do.” 

He laughed, told me I had earned a bumper, 
and invited me to follow him. I hesitated for a 
moment or two, as my pride revolted against being 
beholden to a stranger for a meal ; but curiosity pre- 
vailed, and I followed him, wondering at my adven- 
ture, as he led the way out of the park-inclosure. 
Crossing the Mall, he stopped at one of the doors 
of Carlton-gardens, and, producing a key, opened 
it,and pushed me in before him. We were met 
in the gardens by a powdered gentleman's gentle- 
man, from whose polite obsequiousness to my 
guide I began to form a grand idea of the latter. 
lhe two spoke for a few moments in a language I 
did not understand, and the old gentleman then 


upon the viands. When I had done my worst 
‘upon these, I rose to go, and tendered my thanks 
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‘equal to your scholarship ; help yourself, and take 
your leisure.” 

I did as he commanded me, and began dis- 
-embowelling a mysterious-looking pasty, in which, 
“80 exquisite was the flavour to my untanght palate, 
I soon made a most savage inroad. I thought I 
had made a meal which would have done honour 
to Dalgetty himself, when my host, pouring a 
bubbling colourless liquid into a glass full four 
inches deep, filling at the same time another for 










































for the first time, and then renewed my assault 


averred were that I should finish the bottle ; and 
upon his assurance that it would not hurt me I 
consented to do so. We sat together for near an 
hour, during which he managed to get out of me 
my whole history and prospects. The treaty being 
fulfilled, he rang the bell, and assuring me he was 
happy to have made my acquaintance, shook hands, 
and consigned me to the care of his waiting- 
gentleman, who very politely escorted me to the 
same door by which I entered. 

[ felt in a very merry mood as I walked the 
rest of my round, and no doubt presented a rather 
flushed and impudent appearance at the several 
places where I called to demand employment in 
the course of the afternoon. But no sooner were 
the fumes of the wine vanished from my brain 
than I began to feel discontented and half ashamed 
of myself, as well as somewhat angry with the 
old gentleman, whoever he might be, for putting 
me in what my pride suggested was no very com- 
mendable a position. My feeling of independence 
revolted at the idea of having supplied my wants 
at the cost of another, and I was actually silly 
enough to feel mortified at the thought of having 
received a meal at the hands of a stranger. So 
strong was this feeling within me, that 1 took care 
not to go near that quarter again during the re- 
mainder of my short stay in town. 

Notwithstanding the uniform ill success that 
attended all my inquiries, I persisted in my appli- 
cations for work up to sunset on the Friday night. 
Finding all my efforts useless, I formed the sudden 
resolution of starting for Paris on the following 
morning. With this view, I hastened to my 
lodgings, tied up my books, with the exception of 
my Bible and a Printer’s Grammar, and lugging 
them off to a dealer, seld them for a fourth of their 
value. Half-a-dozen of my new shirts were made 





led the way up one flight of stairs to a large room, 
where was a fire, before which stood a table | 
covered with books and papers, both English and | 
German, as I supposed from the character. He | 
pointed to a seat, and took one himself by the fire- | 
side. In a moment a servant in rich livery ap-, 
peared, bearing a tray well supplied with cold 
meats and a pasty; he was followed closely by 
another who brought wine and glasses. 

“Now, my young friend,” said my hospitable 
Amphitryon, “let me see that your appetite is | 





over to my landlord at a moderate price; and 
having thus lightened my luggage, and reinstated 
my funds, I wrote a few lines to my father, in- 
forming him of my destination, and went early to 
bed, to reeruit for the morrow’s journey. 

I was the first passenger that stepped on board 
the Margate steamer on the Saturday morning. I 
sat watching my two boxes for a full hour before 
the company for the day had arrived, and the 
paddles were in motion. We had an 
and rapid voyage, and arrived at Margate 
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four and five in the afternoon. While looking | be a mere ceremony in such a place, close tog 


about for a conveyance to Dover, I was accosted 
by a post-boy, who said he was going back with a 
return chaise, and would take me and my bcxes 
for eighteenpence, provided that I would close the 
window-blinds as we passed the pikes. I made 
no objection, and thus, simulating nobody, had a 
pleasant and cheap ride, with my reflections on the 
probable future for my sole company. I put up 
at a small inn in Snargate-strect, and bespeaking 
supper, but omitting to mention a bed, took a walk 
through the town and on the pebbly beach, amid 
the roar of the dashing surges under the light of a 
waning moon. I returned about ten o'clock to 
my supper; having leisurely discussed that, I took 


up a newspaper, to wile away the time until re- | 


tiring. When at length, it being near midnight, 
I called for a candle, and requested to be shown 
to my chamber, the landlord informed me that he 
had no bed to spare, and that I had not bespoke 
one. I immediately set off in search of other 
accommodation, and had the agreeable fortune of 
finding that none was to be had at that late hour. 
So putting the best face I could upon my mis- 
chance, I resolved te outface the night for once, 


early and make up for it. It grew, however, dis- 
mally cold, and walking rapidly along the beach 
[ was challenged by one of the Preventive men, 
to whom I told my misfortune. He recommended 
me to go up to the Castle, where I should find 
some of the soldiers in the canteen, and where 
{ could sleep comfortably enough by the fire. 
Following his advice, I ascended the hill, and 
accosting the first sentinel I saw, acquainted him 
with my wishes. This civil fellow told me to go 
straight on, and if any one spoke to me, to ask for 
Bob Jones, who would be sure to be there, and 
would give me a shake-down. I found Bob Jones 
a decided member of the civil brigade—told him 
what his friend had said, and offered to wet his 
whistle if he would make it good, as I felt very 
weary—adding that I had come from London that 
morning. Bob declined to wet his whistle just then, 
but heaping half-a-dozen watch-coats upon a broad 
bench near the fire, advised me to go to sleep 
while I was in the mood; he would see that no 
one should disturb me. In five minutes I was fast 
asleep, and did not wake until the sun was high 
in the sky, and the band was playing in the parade- 
ground. Bob Jones had vanished ere I awoke ; 
and I have had no opportunity of returning thanks 
for his courtesy from that time to this. I returned 
to my inn; the landlord was full of apologies, and 
showed me to a room whither he had carried my 
boxes, and where I could sleep so long as I stayed 
in Dover. I asked what time the packet sailed 
for Calais next morning, and understanding it 
would sail at ten, made arrangements for depart- 
ing with it. 

After church in the afternoon, I encountered 
the Preventive man of the night before, and 
thanked him for his good counsel. We walked 
together on the beach, and wishing to get at the 
feeling of his profession, I asked him how he liked 
his occupation, and said that I supposed it must 














town where there are so many soldiers, and g 
custom-house. 

“You don’t know much about it,” said he. 
“ What do you think that is?” pointing to the half 
of a boat sticking up among the pebbles. 

“Why, a piece of an old boat.” 

“No, it aint; try again.” 

“No ?—if that’s not a part of an old boat. I can't 
believe my own eyes.” 

“ Believe what you like, that there’s no part of 
an old boat, for a veiy good reason : ‘tis part of a 
new un, unless’ you call six weeks or two months, 
mayhap, very old.” 

I was still incredulous. 

“Look here,” said he. ‘‘These planks is about tha 
thickness of shoe-leather. This boat was built (and 
there’s lots more like her) for one voyage and no 
more. She would carry three or four hundred 
tubs, beside her hands. Well, she starts from the 
opposite coast just afore dark; she gets within 
signal distance, and there she lies till her friends 
ashore give the signal, when in she pulls, and 
mayhap lands her cargo under our very noses, ina 
dark night, before we get sight of her. I've known 


and, as to-morrow would be a day of rest, to retire | a boat shoot the harbour while there were Preven- 


tives on each pier, and they neither see nor hear 
her. In the morning we find the boat, and that’s 
all. The boat suffers the sentence of the law, at 
which the free-traders laugh as long as they win; 
but they mostly come to our net sooner or later.” 

We passed the severed carcases of several of 
these executed small craft, by which I judged that 
a brisk smuggling-trade was there carried on in 
small bottoms. ‘Turning my eyes seaward, I fan- 
cied I saw a dim line of smoke upon the horizon. 
“Is not that a steamer, yonder?’ said I to my 
companion. 

“Yes,” said he; “it is the French steamer ; and 
if you wait till she comes in you'll see another 
system of smuggling that the Government is obliged 
to wink at in spite of their teeth.” 

We walked on, and my companion being off 
duty, ascended the high grounds leading to the 
Castle, where, seated upon a rusty gun, we began 
spying alternately at the approaching vessel, 
throvgh my companion’s glass. 

“Ha! There they are, sure enough!” he ex- 
claimed ; “the whole regiment of drabs. Dont 
you see,” he continued, handing me the glass, “a 
waving straw-coloured line just under the smoke ‘ 
You can see that, though you can hardly see the 
deck as yet.” 

I fancied I saw what he described, and asked 
what it meant. 

“Tt means bonnets,” said he. 

“ Bonnets!” said I, “and petticoats to match, 
of course.” 

“No ‘of course’ about it,” he replied. “ Petti- 
coats not to match, if you like.” 

“Don't bother me with riddles; let me know 
all about it.” 

“'That’s soon told,” said he. “’ Tis the fashion 
just now, you know, with the ladies to wear their 
bonnets as big as the starn of a lugger, and what 
they call Leghorn straws is all the go. Every 
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lady as goes abroad comes home under a roof of  garet, with her ten-shilling fare for a distance of 
‘hatch big enough to shelter a whole family. She | nineteen miles. There was nothing but an old 


thate | . . 
eee itin France, and as the Government don’t cockle-shell of a boat, belonging to two French 
tax the dress a lady wears, why she escapes the fishermen, which was going to sail at the same time 


duty. Now, I've heerd the duty on every one of as the steamer. 
these is summat like a pound. So, you see, there's As I stood looking at the rents in her sides, 
a petticoat captain, a sort of man-milliner, living in an old weather-beaten figure that sat in her stern 
the town here, who is making a bouncing fortune munching purple eggs boiled hard, ejaculated, as 
by running reglar three cargoes of bonnets a-weck he spat away the shells, “Go to Calais for von 
through the very jaws of the custom-house. The shilly ?” 
way he does it is this; he hires a parcel of drabs I pointed to a hole larger than my fist in the 
and cinder-wenches, and ships ‘em aboard the side of the boat. 
French steamer, which sails from Dover every “Oh, noting,” saidhe. “ Dis boat nevare sink ; 
other day. He claps on the head of every one of me sail many time, very—twenty year—not sink 
‘em a bran new Leghorn, to be worn on the vonce.” 
return voyage. They drop their tiles at his house I thought I would venture it, and told him I 
so soon as they come back, and then are forwarded would go if he kept his time. Having breakfasted, 
to London, to sarve the duchesses. I've under- a porter shouldered my boxes, and carried them 
stood he pays his hands, or I should say his heads, down to the boat, and was going to put them on 
sixpence a-day and their victuals ; and ‘tis said, as board, when he was ordered to take them to the 
there is always plenty eager for the employment, Custom-house, which stood close by, for examina- 
that he gives ‘em the sack so soon as they get tion. ‘This ceremony, which took me by surprise, 
over the sea-sickness and begin to find their was rigidly gone through; every shirt was un- 
appetite.” folded, the stockings turned inside out, the pockets 
“ And so he escapes the duty because the articles of my clothes ditto—the old fiddle was shaken and 
are worn on the person ?” scrutinised through the 8 holes—and when all was 
“Just so. He don't go in the Margaret (that’s gone over the tumbled heap was returned to me to 
the English steamer) because the fare is double, and re-arrange as I could. When at length I got 
that would spoil his profits.” back to the boat, I found it crowded with such a 
“What is the fare across ?” set of miserable, famished looking creatures as I 
“Ten shillings by the English boat, five shillings had never set eyes on before. It was not with- 
by the Frenchman. But that is not all; if the tide out reluctance that I stepped on board; but the 
don’t serve, you have to pay four shillings a-head steamer was already on the move, and, as our 
for being put on board by a boat.” wretched craft blocked the way, I was bundled in, 
This information set me a-musing on the state! and our moorings were loose before there was time 
of my finances, and I resolved, if possible, to get to demur. The noise of the paddle-wheels behind 
across the Channel without the help of either us, accompanied by a volley of curses from the 
steamer. We walked down to the harbour, and look-out on board the Margaret, put our aged 
witnessed the landing of the passengers, together | Tritons upon their mettle. The ragged sail was set 
in a twinkling; and, under the influence of a fair 
justified the description of my friend. wind blowing a lively breeze, we bounded over the 
I rose with the lark the next morning, and billows, and soon left the white cliffs of Kent far 
hastened down tothe harbour in search of acheaper in the rear. 
means of transit than was presented by the Mar- | 


with the bonnet regiment, whose appearance fully | i 
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Lorp Caruiste’s recent lecture upon Pope, ad- 
dressed to an audience of artisans, drew the public 
attention first of all upon himself—that was inevit- 
able. No man can depart conspicuously from the 
wages or the apparent sympathies of his own 
class, under whatsoever motive, but that of necessity 
he will awaken for the immediate and the first 
result of his act an emotion of curiosity. But all 
Curiosity is allied to the comic, and is not an en- 
nobling emotion, either for him who feels it or for 
him who is its object. A second, however, and 
ore thoughtful consideration of such an act may 
tedeem it from this vulgarising taint of oddity. 





Reflection may satisfy us, as in the present case it 
did satisfy those persons who were best acquainted 
with Lord Carlisle's public character, that this 
eccentric step had been adopted, not in ostentation, 
with any view to its eccentricity, but in spite of its 
eccentricity, and from impulses of large prospective 
benignity that would not suffer itself to be defeated 
by the chances of immediate misconstruction. 
Whether advantageous, therefore, to Lord Car- 
lisle, or disadvantageous (and in that case, I believe, 
most unjust), the first im ions derived from 
this remarkable lecture pointed themselves exclu- 
sively to the person of the lecturer—to his general 
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qualifications for such a task, and to his possible 
motives for undertaking it. Nobody inquired what it | 
was that the noble lord had been discussing, so great 
was every man’s astonishment that before such an 
audience apy noble lord should have condescended 
to discuss anything at all. But gradually all, 
wonder subsides—de jure, in nine days; and, 
after this collapse of the primary interest, there was 
leisure for a secondary interest to gather about the 
subject of the patrician lecture. Had it any cryp- 
tical meaning? Coming from a man so closely 
connected with the Government, could it be open 
to any hieroglyphic or ulterior interpretations, in- 
telligible to Whigs, and significant to ministerial 
partisans? Finally, this secondary interest has 
usurped upon what originally had been a purely 
personal interest. Pore! What novelty was there, 
still open to even literary gleaners, about jum, a. 
man that had been in his grave for 106 years? | 
What could there remain to say on such a theme ? 
And what was it, in fact, that Lord Carlisle had 
said to his Yorkshire audience ? : 

There was, therefore, a double aspect in the 
public interest—one looking to the rank of the lec- 
turer, one to the singularity of his theme. ‘There 
was the curiosity that connected itself with the 
assumption of a troublesome duty in the service of 
the lowest ranks by a volunteer from the highest; 
and, secondly, there was another curiosity connect- 
ing itself with the choice of a subject that had no 
special reference to this particular generation, and | 
seemed to have no special adaptation to the intel-| 
lectual capacities of a working audience. 

This double aspect of the public surprise suggests 
a double question. The volunteer assumption by 
a nobleman of this particular office in this par- 
ticular service may, in the eyes of some people, 
hear a philosophic value, as though it indicated 
some changes going on beneath the surface of 
society in the relations of our English aristocracy | 
to our English labouring body. On the other hand, | 
it will be regarded by multitudes as the casual 
caprice of an individual—a caprice of vanity by 
those who do not know Lord Carlisle's personal | 
qualities, a caprice of patriotic benevolence by 
those who do. According to the construction of the 
case as thus indicated, oscillating between a ques-| 
tion of profound revolution moving subterra- 
neously amongst us, and a purely personal question, 
such a discussion would ascend to the philosophic | 
level, or sink to the level of gossip. The other | 
direction of the public surprise points to a question | 
that will interest a far greater body of thinkers. 
Whatever judgment may be formed on the general | 
fact that a nobleman of ancient descent has thought | 
fit to come forward as a lecturer to the humblest | 
of his countrymen upon sabjects detached trom | 
politics, there will yet remain a call for a second | 
judgment upon the fitness of the particular subject | 
selected for a lecture under such remarkable cir- | 
cumstances. ‘The two questions are entirely dis- 
connected. It is on the latter, viz., the character 
and pretensions of Pope, as selected by Lord Car- 
lisle for such an inaugural experiment, that I my- 
self feel much interest. Universally it must have 
been felt as an objection, that such a selection had 
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no special adaptation to the age or to the audience, 
I say this with no wish to undervalue the lecture, 
which I understand to have been ably composed, 
nor the services of the lecturer, whose motives and 
public character, in common with most of his 
countrymen, I admire. I speak of it at all only 
as a public opportunity suddenly laid open for 
drawing attention to the true pretensions of Pope, 
as the most brilliant writer of his own class jp 
European literature ; or, at least, of drawing atten. 
tion to some characteristics in the most popular 
section of Pope’s works which hitherto have lurked 
unnoticed. 

This is my object, and none that can be supposed 
personal to Lord Carlisle. Pope, as the subject of 
the lecture, and not the earlier question as to the 
propriety of any lecture at all, under the circum. 
stances recited, furnishes my thesis—that thesis 
on which the reader will understand me to speak 
with decision, not with the decision of arrogance, 
but with that which rightfully belongs to a faithful 
study of the author. ‘The editors of Pope are not 
all equally careless, but all are careless ; and, under 
the shelter of this carelessness, the most deep-seated 
vices of Pope's moral and satiricai sketches have 
escaped detection, or at least have escaped expo- 
sure. ‘These, and the other errors traditionally 
connected with the rank and valuation of Pope as 
a classic, are what I profess to speak of delibe- 
rately and firmly. Meantime, to the extent of a 
few sentences, | will take the liberty of suggesting, 
rather than delivering, an opinion upon the other 
question, viz. the prudence in a man_ holding 
Lord Carlisle's rank of lecturing at all to 7 
public audience. But on this part of the subject 
beg to be understood as speaking doubtfully, cone 
jecturally, and without a sufficient basis of tacts. 

The late Dr. Arnold of Rugby, notoriously a 
man of great ingenuity, possessing also prodigious 
fertility of thought, and armed with the rare ad- 
vantage of being almost demoniacally in earnest, 
was, however (in some sort of balance to these 
splendid gifts), tainted to excess with the scrofula 
of impracticable crotchets. That was the opinion 
secretly held about him by most of his nearest 
friends; and it is notorious that he scarcely ever 
published a pamphlet or contribution to a journal 
in which he did not contrive to offend all parties, 
both friendly and hostile, by sorhe ebullition of this 
capricious character. He hated, for instance, the 
High Church with a hatred more than theological ; 
and that would have recommended him to the 
favourable consideration of many thousands of 
persons in this realm, the same who have been 
secretly foremost in the recent outbreak of fana- 
ticism against the Roman Catholics; but unfor- 
tunately it happened that, although not hating the 
Low Church (the self-styled Evangelicals), he 
despised them so profoundly as to make 
alliance between them impossible. He hated also 
many individuals; but, not to do him any injustice, 
most (or perhaps all) of these were people that had 
been long dead; and amongst them, by the way, 
was Livy the historian; whom I distinguish by 
name, as furnishing, perhaps, the liveliest ilius- 
tration of the whimsical and all but lunatic excess 
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to which these personal hatreds were sometimes 
nshed ; for it is a fact that, when the course of an 
talian tour had brought him unavoidably to the 
pirth-place of Livy, Dr. Arnold felicitated him- 
self upon having borne the air of that city—in fact, 
upon having survived such a collision with the 
local remembrances of the poor historian, very 
much in those terms which Mr, Governor Holwell 
might have used on finding himself “ pretty 
bobbish " on the morning after the memorable 
night in the Black Hole of Calentta: he could 
hardly believe that he still lived. And yet, how 
had the eloquent historian trespassed on his pa- 
tience and his weak powers of toleration? Livy 
was certainly not very learned in the archeologies 
of his own country; where all men had gone 
astray, he went astray. And in geography, as 
regarded the Italian movements of Hannibal, he 
erred with his eyes open. But these were no 
objects of Livy’s ambition: what he aspired to do 
was, to tellthe story, “the tale divine,” of Roman 
energy and perseverance ; and he so told it that no 
man, as regards the mere artifices of narration, 
would ever have presumed to tell it after him. I 
cite this particular case as illustrating the furnace- 
heat of Dr. Arnold's antipathies, unless where 
some consideration of kindness and Christian cha- 
rity interposed to temper his fury. ‘This check 
naturally offered itself only with regard to indi- 
viduals : and therefore, in dealing with institutions, 
he acknowledged no check at all, but gave full 
swing to the license of his wrath. Amongst our 
own institutions, that one which he seems most 
profoundly to have hated was our nobility ; or, 
speaking more generally, our aristocracy. Some 
deadly aboriginal schism he seems to have ima- 
gined between this order and the democratic 
orders ; some predestined feud as between the head 
of the serpent and the heel of man. Accordingly, 
as one of the means most clamorously invoked by 
our social position for averting some dreadful con- 
vulsion constantly brooding over England, he 
insists upon a closer approximation between our 
highest classes and our lowest. Especially he 
seems to think that the peasantry needed to be 
conciliated by more familiar intercourse, or more 
open expressions of interest in their concerns, and 
by domiciliary visits not offered in too oppressive 
4spirit of condescension. But the close observer 
of our social condition will differ with Dr. Arnold 
at starting, as to the facts. The ancient territorial 
nobility are not those who offend by hauteur. On 
the contrary, a spirit of parental kindness marks 
the intercourse of the old authentic aristocracy with 
their dependants, and especially with the two classes 
of peasants on their own estates, and their domestic 
servants.+ ‘Those who really offend on this point, 





* Asimilar instamce of a craze beyond the bounds of perfect 
physical sanity may be found in Dr. Arnold’s nervous paroxysm of 
horror on hearing St. Paul placed on a level with St. John the 
Evangelist. 

a And by the way, as to servants, a great man may offend in 
*"0 Ways: either by treating his servants himself superciliously, 
“F secondly, which is quite reconcileable with the most paternal 
behaviour on his own , by suffering them to treat the public 
“*pereiiously. Accordingly, all novelists who happen to have no 
“equaintance with the realities of life as it now exists, pe poor 

of aoble- 


therefore rustic Scotch novelists, describe the servants 
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are the nouveaur riches—the parvenus. And yet 
it would be great injustice to say that even these 
offend habitually. No laws of classification are so 
false as those which originate in human scurrility. 
Aldermen, until very lately, were by an old tra- 
ditional scurrility so noe meses, classed as glut- 
tons and cormorants, hovering over dinn les, 
with no other characteristics whatever, or openings 
to any redeeming qualities, that men became as 
seriously perplexed in our days at meeting an 
eloquent, enlightened, and accomplished alderman, 
as they would have been by an introduction to a 
benevolent cut-throat, or a patriotic incendiary. 
The same thing happened in ancient days. Quite 
as obstinate as any modern prejudice against a 
London alderman was the old Attic prejudice 
against the natives of Bootia. Originally it had 
grown up under two causes—lst, the animosities 
incident to neighbourhood too close; 2ndly, the 
difference of bodily constitution consequent upon 
a radically different descent. ‘The blood was dif- 
ferent; and by a wider difference, perhaps, than 
that between Celtic and Teutonic. ‘The lous 
Athenian despised the hesitating (but for that 
reason more reflecting) Beeotian ; and this feeling 
was carried so far, that at last it provoked satire 
itself to turn round with scorn upon the very pre- 
judice which the spirit of satire had originally 
kindled. Disgusted with this arrogant assumption 
of disgust, the Roman satirist reminded the seorners 
that men not inferior to the greatest of their own 
had been bred, or might be bred, amongst those 
whom they scorned :—~ 


“Summos posse viros, et magna exempla daturos, 
Vervecum in patria, crassoque sub aére nasci.”’ 


Now, if there is any similar alienation between 
our lowest classes and our highest, such as Dr. 
Arnold imagined to exist in England, at least it 
does not assume any such character of disgust, nor 
clothe itself in similar expressions of scorn. Prac- 
tical jealousy, so far as it exists at all, lies between 
classes much less widely separated. The master 
manufacturer is sometimes jealous of those amongst 
his ministerial agents who tread too nearly upon 
his own traces; he is jealous sometimes of their 
advances in domestic refinement, he is jealous of 
their aspirations after a higher education. And, 
on their part, the workmen are apt to regard their 
masters as having an ultimate interest violently 
conflicting with their own. In these strata of 
socie:y there really are symptoms of mutual dis- 
trust and hostility. Capital and the aristocracy of 
wealth is a standing object of suspicion, of fear, 
and therefore of angry irritation to the workings 
classes. But as to the aristocracy of rank and high 
birth, either it is little known to those classes, as 











men as “ insolent and pampered menials.” Dut, on the contrary 
at no houses whatever are persons of doubtful appearance and 
anomalous costame sure of more respectful attention than at those 
of the great feudal aristocracy. At a merchant's or « banker's 
house, it is odds but the or the footmaa will govern him- 
self in his behaviour by his own private construction of the case, 
which (as to foreigners) is pretty sure to be wrong. Bat in 
London, at a nobleman's door, the servants show, by (he readiness 
of their civilities to all such questionable comers, that they have 
taken their lesnoe from « higher source thes thelr own fgenpe: 
riepee or unlearned fancies. 
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happens in the most populous hives of our manu- 
facturing industry, and is regarded, therefore, with 
no positive feeling of any kind, or else, as in the 
more exclusively agricultural and pastoral dis- 
tricts, is looked up to by the peasantry with blind 
feelings of reverence as amongst the immemorial 
monuments of the past—involved in one common 
mist of antiquity with the rivers and the hills of 
the district, with the cathedrals and their own 
ancestors. A half-religious sentiment of reverence 
for an old time-out-of-mind family associated with 
some antique residence, hall, or abbey, or castle, is 
a well-known affection of the rural mind in 
England; and if in one half it points to an in- 
firmity not far off from legendary superstition, in 
the other half it wears the grace of chivalry and 
legendary romance. Any malignant scoff, there- 
fore, against the peerage of England, such as calling 
the House of Lords a Hospital of Incurables, has 
always been a town-bred scurrility, not only never 
adopted by the simple rural labourer, but not even 
known to him, or distinctly intelligible supposing 
it were. 

If, therefore, there are great convulsions lying in 
wait for the framework of our English society ; if, 
and more in sorrow than in hope, some vast attempt 
may be anticipated for re-casting the whole of our 
social organisation; and if it is probable that this 


attempt will commence in the blind wrath of 


maddened or despairing labour—still there is no 
ground for thinking, with Dr. Arnold, that this 
wrath, however blind (unless treacherously mis- 
led), would apply itself primarily to the destruction 
of our old landed aristocracy. It would often find 
itself grievously in error and self-baftled, even when 
following its first headlong impulses of revenge ; 
but these are the impulses that it would follow, 
and none of these would primarily point in that 
direction. Suppose, however, that the probabilities 
were different, and that a policy of conciliation 
were become peculiarly needful to the aristocracy 
—which is what Dr. Arnold does suppose—in that 
case might not the course indicated by Lord Car- 
lisle, viz., advancing upon a new line of intellectual 
communication with the labouring classes, be the 
surest mode of retrieving their affections, as most 
likely to flatter their self-esteem in its noblest 
aspirations ? 

One swallow, it is true, cannot make a summer ; 
and others of the aristocracy must repeat the experi- 
ment of Lord Carlisle before any ground can be 
won for the interests of the order. Even in Lord 
Carlisle, it might be added, the experiment, if it 
were not followed up, would not count for more 
than a caprice. But, on the other hand, think as 
we may of the probable results, in reference to the 
purposes of its author, we ought to regard it as a 
sufficient justification that thus the ice has been 
broken, that thus a beginning has been made, and 
thus a sanction established under which no man, 
if otherwise free to enter upon such a path, needs 
ever again to find an pl in rank the highest 
or in blood the most ancient. He is authorised by 
a Howard; and though doubts must still linger 
about the propriety of such a course, when esti- 
mated as a means to a specific end, yet for itself, 








in reference to the prudery of social decorum, we 
may now pronounce that to lecture without fee or 
reward before any audience whatever is henceforth 
privileged by authentic precedent; and, unless 
adulterating with political partizanship, is conse. 
crated by its own noble purposes. 

Still, if it be urged that these noble purposes are 
not ratified and sealed by a solitary experiment, | 
should answer that undoubtedly Lord Carlisle hag 
placed himself under a silent obligation to renew 
his generous effort ; or, in the event of his failing 
to do so, will have made himself a debtor to public 
censure, as one who has planned what he has not 
been strong enough to accomplish, and has founded 
a stair-case or a portico to a temple yet in the 
clouds. Had he the ulterior purposes assumed ? 
Then, by deserting or neglecting them, he puts on 
record the instability of his own will. Had he not 
these ulterior purposes? Then, and in that con- 
fession, vanishes into vapour the whole dignity of 
his bold pretensions, as the navigator who first 
doubled the Cape of Storms® into an untried sea, 

But against a man dealing presumably witha 
noble purpose we should reckon nobly. Mean 
jealousies have no place in circumstances where, 
as yet, no meanness has been exhibited. The 
exaction would be too severe upon Lord Carlisle 
if, by one act of kindness, he had pledged himself 
to a thousand; and if, because once his gra- 
ciousness had been conspicuous, he were held bound 
over, in all time coming, to the unintermitting 
energics of a missionary amongst pagans. The 
labouring men of Yorkshire have not the clamorous 
necessities of pagans; and therefore Lord Care 
lisle has not assumed the duties of a working mis- 
sionary. When, by personally coming forward to 
lecture, he inaugurated a new era of intellectual 
prospects for the sons of toil, implicitly he pro- 
mised that he would himself, from time to time, 
come forward to co-operate with a movement that 
had owed its birth to his own summons and im- 
pulse. But if he cannot honourably release himself 
from engagements voluntarily assumed, on the 
other hand he cannot justly be loaded with the 
responsibility of a continued participation in the 
details of the work which he has set in motion. 
By sympathy with the liberal purposes of an ie 
tellectual movement he gives to that movement its 
initial impulse. Henceforward it suffices if at 
intervals he continues to it such expressions of the 
same sympathy as may sustain its original activity, 
or at least may sustain the credit of his own con- 
sistency. It cannot be expected that any person 
in the circumstances of Lord Carlisle should con- 
tinue even intermittingly to lecture. It is enough 
if, by any other modes of encouragement, or by 
inciting others to follow the precedent which he 
has set, he continues to express an unabated interest 
in the great cause of intellectual progress amongst 
poor men. 

A doubt may be raised, meantime, whether 











* “Cape of Storms,” which should primd facie be the Cape of 
Terrors. But it bears a deep ric sense to the wrestler 
with such terrors, that in English, and at length to all the 

this Cape of Terrors has transfigured itself into the Cape of ¢ 


Hope. 
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literature is the proper channel into which the in- 
tellectual energies of the poor should be directed. 
For the affirmative it may be urged, that the inte- 
rest in literature is universal, whilst the interest in 
science is exceedingly limited. On the other hand, 
it may truly be retorted that the scientific interest 
may be artificially extended by culture; and that 
these two great advantages would in that case 
arise: 1, That the apparatus of means and instru- 
ments is much smaller in the one case than the 
other; 2, That science opens into a progression 
of growing interest ; whereas literature, having 
no determined order of advance, and offering no 
regular succession of stages to the student, does 
not with the same certainty secure a self-maintain- 
ing growth of pleasureable excitement. Some 
remedy, however, will be applied to this last 
evil, if a regular plan of study should ever be 
devised for literature, and perhaps that may be 
found not impossible. 

But now, coming to the second question, namely, 
this question, Jf any lecture at all, why upon Pope? 
We may see reason to think that Lord Carlisle was 
in error. To make a choice which is not altoge- 
ther the best will not of necessity argue an error; 
because much must be allowed to constitutional 
differences of judgment or of sensibility, which 
may be all equally right as against any philoso- 
phic attempts to prove any one of them wrong. 
Aud a lecturer who is possibly aware of not having 
made the choice which was absolutely best may 
defend himself upon the ground that accidental 
advantages of a personal kind, such as previous 
familiarity with the subject, or pre-conformity of 
taste to the characteristic qualities of the author 
selected, may have qualified him to lecture on that 
theme with more effect and with more benefit than 
upon a theme confessedly higher but less tractable 
for himself with his own peculiar preparations. 
Here, however, the case is different. What might 
be no error per se, becomes one if the special cir- 
cumstances of the situation show it to have rested 
upon a deep misconception. Given the audience 
which Lord Carlisle had before him, the audience 
which he anticipated, and which he proposed to 
himself as the modulating law for the quality and 
stvle of his lecture, that same choice becomes a 
profound error which, for a different audience, more 
refined or more miscellaneous, would have been no 
error at all. I do not fear that I shall offend Lord 
Carlisle, so upright as he has always shown him- 
self, so manly, and so faithful to his own views of 
truth, by repeating firmly that such a choice in such 
4situation argues a deep misconception of the true 
intellectual agencies by which Pope acts as a power 
in literature, and of the moral relations to general 
human sensibilities or universal nature which such 
agencies involve. My belief is, that, if a prize had 
been offered for a bad and malappropriate subject, 
hone worse could have been suggested ; unless, per- 
haps, it had been the Letters of Madame de Se- 
Vigne, or the Fables of La Fontaine; in both of 
Which cases the delicacies and subtle felicities of 
treatment are even more microscopic, more shy, 
and more inapprehensible without a special train- 
ing and culture, than in Pope. And in this point 
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they all agree, with no great difference amongst 
the three, that the sort of culture which forms the 
previous condition for enjoying them (a conditio 
sine qud non) is not of a kind to be won from 
study. Even of that a mechanic artisan, whose 
daily bread depends upon his labour, cannot have 
had much. But the dedication of a life to books 
would here avail but little. What is needed must 
be the sort of culture won from complex social in- 
tercourse ; and of this the labouring artizan can 
have had none at all. Even the higher ranks, dur- 


‘ing those stages of society when social meetings 


are difficult, are rare, and consequently have their 
whole intellectual opportunities exhausted in forms 
and elaborate ceremonials, are not able to develope 
what may be called the social sense, that living, 
trembling sensibility to the expressions and the 
electric changes of human thought and feeling, so 
infinite as they are potentially, and as they will 
show themselves to be when the intercourse is free, 
is sudden, is spontaneous, and therefore has not 
leisure to be false, amongst all varieties of combina- 
tion as to sex, age, rank, position, and personal 
accomplishments. Up to the time of James the 
First society amongst ourselves wore a picturesque 
and even a scenical exterior: but the inner life and 
its pulsations had not then been revealed. Great pas- 
sions were required to stir the freezing waters; 80 
that certain kinds of comedy, in which such pas- 
sions are inappropriate, could not then exist. And 
partly to this cause it was amongst the early Ro- 
mans, united with the almost Asiatic seclusion from 
social meetings of female influence or in any virtual 
sense even of female presence, that we must ascribe 
the meagreness of the true social interest, and of 
the dialogue exhibited by Plautus. ‘Two separate 
frosts, during a century otherwise so full of move- 
ment as the sixteenth in England, repreased and 
killed all germinations of free intellectual or social 
intercourse amongst ourselves. One was the na- 
tional reserve ; and this was strengthened by con- 
curring with a national temperament—not phleg- 
matic (as is so falsely alleged), but melancholic, 
dignified, and for that reason, if there had been no 
other, anti-mercurial. But the main cause of this 
reserve lay in the infrequency of visits consequent 
upon the difficulties of local movement. The other 
frost lay in the Spanish stateliness and the inflexi- 
bility of our social ceremonies. Our social meet- 
ings of this period, even for purposes of pleasure, 
were true pe enn With usage of politeness 
that laid a weight of silence and delay upon every 
movement of a social company, rapid motion of 
thought or fancy became in a literal sense physi- 
cally impossible. Not until, first, our capttal 
city had prodigiously expanded; not until, secondly, 
our representative system had so unfolded its ten- 
dencies as to bring politics within the lawful = 
vilege of ordinary conversation ; not until, thirdly, 
the expansions of commerce had forced us into the 
continual necessity of talking with strangers ; 
fourthly, not until all these changes, gradually 
breaking up the repulsion which separated our 
ungarrulous nation, had been ratified by continual 
improvements applied to the construction of roads 
and the arts of locomotion, could it be said that 
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such a state of social intercourse existed as would 
naturally prompt the mind to seek food for its own 
intellectual activity in contemplating the pheno- 
mena of that intercourse. ‘The primary aspects 
and the rapid changes of such an object could not 
arise until the object itself arose. Satire, which 
follows social intercourse as a shadow follows a 
body, was chained up till then. In Marston and 
in Donne (a man yet unappreciated) satire first 
began to respire freely, but applying itself too 
much, as in the great dramatists contemporary 
with Shakspeare, to the exterior play of society. 
Under Charles II. in the hands of Dryden, and 
under Anne in those of Pope, the larger and more 
intellectual sweep of satire showed that social acti- 
vities were now approaching to their culmination. 
Now, at length, it became evident that a new mode 
of pleasure had been ripened, and that a great in- 
stinct of the intellect had opened for itself an 
appropriate channel. No longer were social parties 
the old heraldic solemnities® enjoined by red 
letters in the almanack, in which the chief objects 
were to discharge some arrear of ceremonious debt, 
or to ventilate old velvets, or to apricate and 
refresh old gouty systems and old traditions of 
feudal ostentation, which both alike suffered and 
grew smoke-dried under too rigorous a seclusion. 
By a great transmigration, festal assemblages had 
assumed their proper station, and had unfolded 
their capacities, as true auxiliaries to the same 
general functions of intellect—otherwise expressing 
themselves and feeding themselves through Jitera- 
ture, through the fine arts, and through scenic 
representations. A new world of pleasures had 
opened itself, offering new subjects of activity to the 
intellect, but also presupposing a new discipline 
and experience for enjoying them. 

Precisely at this point starts off what I presume 
to think the great error of Lord Carlisle. He 
postulates as if it were a mere gift of inevitable 
instinct, what too certainly is the gift, and the 
tardy gift, of training; which training, again, is 
not to be won from efforts of study, but is in the 
nature of a slow deposition—or sediment, as it 
were—from a constant, perhaps at the moment an 
unconscious, experience. Apparently the error is 
twofold: first, an oversight, in which it is pro- 
bable that, without altogether overlooking the 
truth, Lord Carlisle allowed to it a very insuffi- 
cient emphasis; but, secondly, a positive miscon- 
ception of a broad character. The oversight is 
oy his own, and originating in a general 
1abit of too large and liberal concession ; but the 
misconception, I suspect, that he owes to another. 

First, concerning the first. It is evidently as- | 
sumed, in the adoption of Pope for his subject, | 
that mechanic artists, as a body, are capable of ap- 
preciating Pope. I deny it; and in this I offer 
them no affront. If they cannot enjoy, or if often 
they cannot so much as understand Pope, on the 


* * Heraldic solemnities "— 
“ Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare ; 
Since seldom coming in the long year set, 
Like precious stones they thinly placed are, 
Or captain jewels in the carcanet.” 








—Shahspeare, Sind Sonnet, 


other hand they can both enjoy and understand g 
far greater poet. It is no insult; but, on the con. 
trary, it is often a secret compliment to the sim. 
plicity and the breadth of a man’s intellectual 
nature that he cannot enter into the artificial, the 
tortuous, the conventional. Many a rude mind has 
comprehended to the full both Milton in his 
elementary grandeur and Shakspeare in his impas- 
sioned depths, that could not have even dimly 
guessed at the meaning of a situation in comedy 
where the comic rested upon arbitrary rules and 
conventional proprieties. In all satiric sketches 
of society, even where the direct object may happen 
to have a catholic intelligibility, there is much 
amongst the allusions that surround and invest it 
which no man will ever understand that has not 
personally mixed in society, or understand without 
very disproportional commentaries; and even in 
that case he will not enjoy it. ‘This is true of 
such compositions as a class; but Pope, in refer. 
ence to this difficulty, is disadvantageously distin- 
guished even amongst his order. Dryden, for 
instance, is far larger and more capacious in his 
satire, and in all the genial parts would approach 
the level of universal sympathies ; whereas Pope, 
besides that the basis of his ridicule is continually 
too narrow, local, and casual, is rank to utter cor- 
ruption with a disease far deeper than false refines 
ment or conventionalism. Pardon me, reader, if 
I use a coarse word and a malignant word, which I 
should abhor to use unless where, as in this case, 
I seek to rouse the vigilance of the inattentive by 
the apparent intemperance of the language. Pope, 
in too many instances, for the sake of some 
momentary and farcical effect, deliberately assumes 
the license of a liar. Not only he adopts the 
language of moral indignation where we know 
that it could not possibly have existed, seeing that 
the story to which this pretended indignation is 
attached was to Pope’s knowledge a pure fabrication, 
but he also cites, as weighty evidences in the forum 
of morality, anecdotes which he had gravely trans- 
planted from a jest-book.* Upon this, however, 
the most painful feature amongst Pope’s literary 
habits, I will not dwell, as I shall immediately 
have occasion to notice it again. I notice it at 
all only for its too certain effect in limiting the 
sympathy with Pope’s satiric and moral writings. 
Absolute truth and simplicity are demanded by all 
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* “IT give and I bequeath, old Euclio said”—and the ridiculous 
story of the dying epicure insisting upon having his luxurious dish 
brought back to his death-bed (for why not? since at any rate, 
eating or not eating, he was doomed to die) are amongst the 
lowest rubbish of jest-books—having done duty for the Christiaa 
aud the Pagan worlds through a course of eighteen centuries. 





| Not to linger upon the nursery silliness that could swallow the 


legend of epicureanism surviving up to the very brink of the grave, 


and when even the hypocrisy of medical hope had ceased to flatter, 


what a cruel memento of the infirmity charged upon himself was 
Pope preparing whilst he intended nothing worse than a falsehood 
He meant only to tell a lie; naturally, perhaps, saying to hi 
What’s one lie more or less? And behold, if his friends are to be 
believed, he was unconsciously writing a sort of hieroglyphic 
epitaph for his own tomb-stone. Dr. Johnson's taste for 
gossip was so keen, that I distrust all his anecdotes. That Fop 
killed himself by potted lampreys, which he had dressed with bis 
own hands, I greatly doubt ; bei if anything inclines me to 

it, chiefly it is the fury of his invectives against epicures and 
gluttons. What most of all he attacked as a moralist was 
particular vice which most of all besieged him. 
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of us as pre-conditions to any sympathy with moral 

ressions of anger or intolerance. In all con- 
yentionalism there is a philosophic falsehood ; and 
that would be more than sufficient to repel all 

ral sympathy with Pope from the mind of the 
labouring man, apart from the effect of direct 
falsification applied to facts, or of fantastic extrava- 

e applied to opinions. Of this bar to the 

ularity of Pope it cannot be supposed that 
Lord Carlisle was unaware. Doubtless he knew 
it, but did not allow it the weight which in prac- 
tice it would be found to deserve. Yet why ? 
Suppose that the unpopular tendency in Pope's 
writings were of a nature to be surmounted— 
upon a sufficient motive arising, suppose it not 
absolutely impossible to bring Pope within the 
toleration of working-men, upon whom, however, 
all that is bad would tell fearfully, and most of 
Pope's peculiar brilliancy would absolutely go for 
nothing—this notwithstanding, suppose the point 
established that by huge efforts, by pulling and 
hauling, by coaxing and flattering, and invitd 
Minervd, the working-man might at length be 
converted to Pope; yet, finally, when all was 
over, what object, what commensurate end, could 
be alleged in justification of so much preternatural 
effort? You have got your man into harness, 


that is true, and in a sullen fashion he pulls at his | 


burden. But, after all, why not have yoked him 
according to his own original inclinations, and 
suffered him to pull where he would pull cheer- 
fully? You have quelled a natural resistance, 
but clearly with so much loss of power to all 
parties as was spent upon the resistance ; and with 
what final gain to any party ? 

The answer to this lies in the second of the 
errors Which I have imputed to Lord Carlisle. 
The first error was, perhaps, no more than an 
undervaluation of the truth. The second, if I 
divine it rightly, rests upon a total misconception, 
viz., the attribution to Pope of some special autho- 
rity as a moral teacher. And this, if it were 
really so, would go far to justify Lord Carlisle in 
his attempt to fix the attention of literary students 
amongst the working-classes upon the writings of 
Pope. Rightly he would judge, that some leading 
classic must furnish the central object for the 
general studies. Each man would have his own 
separate favourites; but it would be well that the 
whole community of students should also have some 
common point of interest and discussion. Pope, for 
such a purpose, has some real advantages. He is 
far enough from our own times to stand aloof 
from the corroding controversies of the age—he is 


hear cnough to speak in a diction but slightly | 


differing from our own. He is sparkling with wit 
and brilliant good sense, and his poems are all 
separately short. But if Lord Carlisle count it 
for his main advantage that he is by distinction a 
moral poet, and this I must suppose in order to 
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Byron one was the late Lord Carlisle; and Lord 
Byron was, besides, connected by blood with the 
House of Howard: so that there were natural 
reasons why a man of such extraordinary intellec- 
tual power should early obtain a profound influ- 
ence over the present Parl of Carlisle. And the , 
prejudice, which I suppose to have been first 
planted by Lord Byron, would very easily 
strengthen itself by the general cast of Pope's 
topics and pretensions. He writes with a showy 
air of disparaging riches, of doing homage to 
private worth, of honouring patriotism, and so on, 
through all the common-places of creditable mo- 
rality. But in the midst of this surface display, 
and in defiance of his ostentatious pretensions, 
Pope is not in any deep or sincere sense a moral 
thinker; and in his own heart there was a mis- 
giving, not to be silenced, that he was not. 

Yet this is strange. Surely, Lord Carlisle, a 
man of ability and experience, might have credit 
given him for power to form a right judgment on 
such a question as that—power undoubtedly, if 
he had ever been led to use his power, that is, to 
make up his =_— in resistance to the popular 
impression. But to this very probably he never 
had any motive; and the reason why [ presume 
to set up my individual opinion in this case against 
that of the multitude is, because I know experi- 
mentally that, until a man has a sincere interest in 
such a question, and sits himself diligently to 
examine and collate the facts, he will pretty cer- 
tainly have no title to give any verdict on the 
case. 

What made Lord Byron undertake the patron- 
age of Pope? It was, as usually happened with 
him, a motive of hostility to some contemporaries. 
He wished to write up Pope by way of writing 
down others. But, whatever were the motive, we 
may judge of the style in which he carried out his in- 
tentions by the following well-known mot, Having 
mentioned the poets, he compares them with the 
moralists—*“the moralists,” these are his words, 
“the moralists, their betters.” How, or in what 
sense that would satisfy even a lampooner, are 
moralists as a class the “ betters’’ in a collation with 
poets as a class? It is pretty clear at starting 
that, in order to be a moralist of the first rank, 
that is, to carry a great moral truth with heart- 
shaking force into the mind, a moralist must begin 
by becoming a poet. For instance, “to justify the 
ways of God to man.” That is a grand moral 
doctrine; but to utter the doctrine authentically a 
man must write a “ Paradise Lost.” The order of 
precedency, therefore, between poets and moralists, 
as laid down by Lord Byron, is very soon inverted 
by a slight effort of reflection. 

jut without exacting from a man so self-willed 
as Lord Byron (and at that moment in a great 
passion) any philosophic vigour, it may be worth 
while, so far as the case concerns Pope, to ponder 


find any solution whatever for the eagerness to! for one moment upon this invidious com mrison, and 


press him upon the attention of our most numerous 

*8, When is it that this idea has originated ? 
I suspect that it is derived originally from a dis- 
Unguished man of genius in the last generation, 
viz., Lord Byron. Amongst the guardians of Lord 





to expose the fallacy which it conceals. By the 
term moralist we indicate two kinds of thinkers, 
differing as much in quality as a chesnut horse 
from horse chesnut, and in rank as a Roman 

consol from the nautical consul’s firet clerk at a 
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sea-port. A clerical moralist in a pulpit, reading 
a sermon, is a moralist in the sense of one who 

ies the rules of a known ethical ag viz., 

system which is contained in the New Testa- 
ment, to the ordinary cases of human action. Such 
a man pretends to no originality—it would be 
criminal in him to do so ; or, if he seeks for novelty 
in any shape or degree, it is exclusively in the 
quality of fis illustrations. But there is another 
use of the word moralist, which indicates an intel- 
lectual architect of the first class. A Grecian 
moralist was one who published a new theory of 
morals—that is, he assumed some new central prin- 
ciple, from which he endeavoured, with more or 
less success, to derive all the virtues and vices, and 
thus introduced new relations amongst the keys or 
elementary gamut of our moral nature For 
example, the Peripatetic system of morality, that 
of Aristotle, had for its fundamental principle, 
that all vices formed one or other of two polar 
extremes, one pole being in excess, the other in 
defect ; and that the corresponding virtue lay on 
an equatorial line between these two poles. Here, 
because the new principle became a law of coercion 
for the entire system, since it must be carried out 
harmoniously with regard to every element that 
could move a question, the difficulties were great, 
and hardly to be met by mere artifices of ingenuity. 
The legielative principle needed to be profound 
and comprehensive ; and a moralist in this sense, 
the founder of an ethical system, really looked 
something like a great man. 

But, valued upon that scale, Pope is nobody ; or 
in Newmarket language, if ranked against Chrysip- 

or Plato, or Aristotle, or Epicurus, he would 
found “nowhere.” He is reduced, therefore, at 
one blow to the level of a pulpit moralist, or mere 
applier of moral laws to human actions. And in 
a function so exceedingly humble, philosophically 
considered, how could he pretend to precedency in 
respect of anybody, unless it were the amen clerk, 
or the sexton ? 

In reality, however, the case is worse. If a 
man did really bring all human actions under the 
light of any moral system whatever, provided that 
he could do so sternly, justly, and without favour 
this way or that, he would perform an exemplary 
service such as no man ever Aas performed. And 
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* Upon this principle I doubt not that we should interpret the 
sayings attributed to the seven wise men of Greece. If we regard 
them as insulated aphorisms, they strike us all as mere imperti- 
nences; for by what right is some one prudential admonition 
separately illaminated and left as a solemn legacy to all posterity 
in slight of others equally cogent? For instance, Meden agan— 
— in excess—is a maxim not to be neglected, but still not 
entitled to the exclusive homage which is implied in its present 
acceptation. The mistake, meantime, I believe to be, not in the 
Grecian pleiad of sages, but in ourselves, who have falsely appre- 
hended them. The man, for instance (Bias was it, or who %), who 
left me this old saw about excess, did not mean to bias me in farour 
of that one moral caution; this would have argued a craze iu 
favour of one element amongst many. What he meant was, to 
indicate the rediz out of which his particular system was expanded. 
It was the key-note out of which, under the laws of thorough-bass, 
were generated the whole chord and its affinities. Whilst the 
whole evolution of the system was in lively remembrance, there 
needed no more than this short-hand memento for recalling it. 
But now, when the lapse of time has left the little maxim stranded 
on a shore of wrecks, naturally it happens that what was in old 
days the key-stone of au arch has come to be compounded with its 
superfluous rubbish. 





this is what we mean by casuistry, which is the 
application of a moral principle to the cases arising 
in human life. A case means a genuine class of 
human acts, but differentiated in the way that law 
cases are. For we see that every case in the law 
courts conforms in the major part to the genuine 
class; but always, or nearly always, it presents 
some one differential feature pecaliar to itself ; and 
the question about it always is, Whether the dif. 
ferential feature is sufficient to take it out of the 
universal rule, or whether, in fact, it ought not to 
disturb the incidence of the ‘egal rule? This jg 
what we mean by casuistry. All law in its prac- 
tical processes is a mode of casuistry. And it is 
clear that any practical ethics, ethics applied to the 
realities of life, ought to take the professed shape 
of casuistry. We do not evade the thing by 
evading the name. But because casuistry, under 
that name, has been chiefly cultivated by the 
Roman Catholic Church, we Protestants, with our 
ridiculous prudery, find a stumbling-block in the 
very name. This, however, is the only service 
that can be rendered to morality among us. And 
nothing approaching to this has been attempted by 
ope. 

What is it, then, that he haus attempted? Cer- 
tainly he imagines himself to have done something 
or other in behalf of moral philosophy. For ina 
well-known couplet he informs us— 


“That not in Fancy’s maze he lingered long, 
But stooped to Truth, and moralised his song.’’ 


Upon these lines a lady once made to me this 
very acute and significant remark. The parti- 
cular direction, she said, in which Pope fancied 
that he came upon Truth, showed pretty clearly 
what sort of truth it was that he searched after. 
Had he represented Fancy, as often is done, soar- 
ing aloft amongst the clouds, then, because Truth 
must be held to lie in the opposite direction, there 
might have been pleaded a necessity for descending 
upon Truth, like one who is looking for mush- 
rooms. But as Fancy, by good luck, is simply 
described as roaming about amongst labyriaths, 
which are always constructed upon dead levels, he 
had left it free for himself to soar after Truth into 
the clouds. But that was a mode of truth which 
Pope cared little for ; if she chose to go galavanting 
amongst the clouds, Pope, for Ais part, was the last 
person to follow her. Neither was he the man to 
go down into a well in search of her. ‘Truth was 
not liable to wet feet—but Pope was. And he 
had no such ardour for Truth as would ever lead 
him to forget that wells were damp, and bronchitis 
alarming to a man of his constitution. 

Whatever service Pope may have meditated to 
the philosophy of morals, he has certainly pet- 
formed none. The direct contributions which he 
offered to this philosophy in his “ Essay on Mag,” 
are not of a nature to satisfy any party; because 
at present the whole system may be read into 
different, and sometimes into opposite meanings, 
according to the quality of the integrations y+ 
plied for filling up the chasms in the chain of 
development. The sort of service, however, &- 


pected from Pope in such a field, falls in better 
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with the style of his satires and moral epistles whether as to things or persons; but in such a 
than of a work professedly metaphysical. Here, | case neither will they reap any benefit. On the 


however, most eminently it is that the falseness | 
and hypocrisy which besieged his satirical career 
have made themselves manifest; and the dilemma 
for any working-man who should apply himself-to 
these sections of Pope’s writings is — this : 
Reading them with the slight and languid atten- 
tion which belongs to ordinary reading, they will 
make no particular discoveries of Pope's hollow- 
ness and treacherous infidelities to the truth, 





other hand, if they so far carry out Lord Carlisle's 
advice as to enter upon the study of Pope in the 
spirit of earnest students, and so as really to 

sess themselves of the key to his inner mind, he: 
will rise from their labours not so much in any 
spirit of gratitude for enlarged and humanising 
views of man, as in a spirit of cynical disgust at 
finding that such views can be so easily counter- 
feited, and so often virtually betrayed. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE GERMAN REVOLUTION, 
Held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, 13th March. 
BY OUR OWN REPORTER, 


A pENNY-A-LINER must go, if he’s bid, | 
To a coalpit or bandit’s cavern ; 
So I took it easy the 13th ult., | 
When sent to the Freemasons’ Tavern. 


To report was the bitter husk of the nut, 
To banquet was the kernel ; 

For that I paid just two-and-six, 
And set it down to the Journal. 


To choose a place is a very hard thing ; 
For deuce a bit are you able 

To hear the speeches, or anything else, 
At the bottom of the table. 


And if you sit close up to the dais, 
You find yourself sadly put on; 

For Communists at the lower end 
Will intercept your mutton. 





If half way down you take your place, 
Worse still; for then certainly will you 

See nothing, hear nothing, get nothing to eat— 
As fits a base juste milieu. 





| 
I leave you to guess where I sate for the sake | 
Of the suffering German nation, 
And ate three plates of lukewarm beef 
To help the “ Demonstration.” 


Above, below, before, behind, 
Were gents in beards and mustaches, 
Who bellowed “ encore” to the Marseillaise, 
And all liberal airs and marches. 


For them to fight on the barricades 
Is a kind of practical joking ; 
Not co, without exciseable drink 
To eat beef till one’s nearly choking. 








At last came beer, thin, sour small beer, 
In pints, half-pints—yea! less pots ; 

The British Lion within my breast— 
How it growled at waiters and despots! 


Than thin small beer, than sour small beer 
We patriots got nothing primer, 

While blood-stained Haynau sips Tokay, 
And Metternich Hockheimer. 


Light lie the earth on him who sang 
“A noble thing is Freedom ;” 

But lighter on him who has patriot guests, 
And understands how to feed ‘em. 


High swelled the choral battle-chant, 
That noble German music ; 

But the thin small beer, the sour small beer, 
Was enough to make the Deuce sick. 


The press pulled out its little blank books—~ 
The press began to fix pens ; 

When the cloth was gone,and Freedom had come 
To the end of her two-and-sixpence. 


And merrily scribbled I with the rest 
About revolutions and slaughter, 

And now and then thoughtfully took a sip 
Of very bad brandy-and-water. 


Then every speaker spoke to the point, 
In a way very striking and clever ; 

They proved that freedom, though utterly smashed, 
Was stronger and brisker than ever. 


But a little bird told me rogues have sway 
When honest folk are divided. 

God speed the Germans !—and may they drink 
Far better tipple than I did! 
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A pane record of names, dates, and facts is doubt- | inseparable from all fictitious tales, of which the 
less of considerable importance as an aid to other | primary object is mere amusement. The historical) 
historical knowledge ; but by itself is as dull as it | characters are modified to suit the exigencies of the 
is unprofitable to the reader. The matter is not | story, and their conversation is necessarily a curions 
much mended when the historian superadds the medley of anachronisms of sentiment. Without 
philosophy of his own times to the meagre mate- ‘these anachronisms, however, the dialogue would 
rials in question, without giving due attention to | be as unintelligible and distasteful to the general 
the ordinary habits of thought and action which reader of the nineteenth century as the language 
revailed in the ages he undertakes to describe. which the real historical personages used in their 
{e produces a more interesting and specious work own days. 
indeed, but he is certain to mislead the student | The class of works to which Miss Strickland’s 
most grievously. The reason is obvious enough. | writings belong are, of course, free from the defects 
The spirit of one era is always traceable to some we have been hitherto discussing. They are a 
extent as emanating from that of its predecessors. medium between the romantic novel and the phi- 
The present, on the contrary, does but bear wit-|losophic history, and aim at being more amusing 
ness to the existence of the past, while it is inca- than the one, and more instructive than the other, 
pable of affording any explanation of its phenomena. | In the present instance the biography of an indi- 
Granting that an historian—as, for instance, Ro- | vidual, including, of course, the small as well as 
bertson—is wonderfully accurate in his narrative, the great events of life, is the central point around 
and also far removed from the source of error we | which the other personages are grouped ; and the 
have indicated, he is in many instances apt to leave | obvious advantage of this plan is, that it gives an 
untouched an important desideratum to a just ap- unity and an interest to the narrative that it 
prehension of the genius of the age and country he | would be difficult to supply in any other way. 
investigates. For the sake of conciseness he must |The real recorded dialogue, and extracts from 
often forego details and other illustrations in his letters and other contemporary documents, con- 
text, and refer the reader to an appendix for them, | tribute truth and liveliness to the descriptions; 
if appendix there be. He must, therefore, deal popular explanations are supplied when necessary, 
largely in generalities and abstractions, the result and information is thus given in an easy and 
of which necessarily is that his pictures are cold | familiar style which reduces the labour of the his- 
and flat, that his dramatis persone are lifeless, | torical student to a mere pastime. It must, how- 
statuesque, and void of individuality, and that | ever, be borne in mind that Miss Strickland does 
therefore the imagination of the reader can hardly | not pretend to be very profound ; and that though 
persuade itself that the phantom figures before it |she undertakes to present the main substance of 
represent real men and women precisely similar, ‘original documents in a form suited to the modern 
in all essentials, to those of whom it has had living | reader, she does not aspire to the scientific accu- 
experience, though widely differing from them in racy of a professed antiquarian. Giving her all due 
accidental and temporary circumstances. credit for the ability with which she performs her 
With reference to supplying deficiencies of this task in general, we shall have occasion to notice 
kind there can be little doubt that the romances of |some instances in which she has been mistaken, 
Sir Walter Scott have done much solid service to |and some in which she is not altogether free from 
the cause of historical knowledge. Never lived | negligence. 
writer more successful than he in the wizard-craft| From the preface we learn that the plan of the 
of making flesh come again on the dry bones of | work before us was suggested by a desire to com- 
history, and breathing the spirit of life into the|pile a new biography of Mary Queen of Scots, 
heroes and heroines he summoned up from the taking advantage of the copious information upon 
past in their “habits as they lived.” So vivid are the subject which the recent publications of Prince 
our impressions upon laying down the book, that Labanoff and others have supplied. The theme 
we seem to have been almost personally in the involves one of the undecided questions of history; 
resence of the Charles IL, or Cromwell, or Louis and Miss Strickland believes that the traditional 
XI. of France, that fixes the date of the story. | veneration for John Knox may still be reconciled 
Nor have we merely seen them in the sorcerer’s with a belief of the innocence of one whom he 8 
magic glass ; their voices ring in our ears as living | mercilessly maligned. With the few whose Te 
voices—we have recognised the reality of their verence for the great apostle of Scottish freedom 
existence, and our sympathies come in aid to our stops short on this side of idolatry it is possi 
judgment when we would estimate their achiev- she may succeed; but we may warn her that she 
ments, or pass sentence on their characters. must be prepared to encounter the wildest impt- 
On the other hand, the imperfections of Scott's tations if she presumes to meet prejudice 
novels as a vehicle for conveying historical infor- | bigotry with no more powerful weapons than 
mation are obvious enough. ey are, indeed, which are supplied by historical evidence. In the 
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prosecution of this plan, however, Miss Strickland 
was naturally led to investigate the history of 
Mary of Lorraine, the mother, and of 
Tudor, the paternal grandmother, of her heroine. 
The marriage of the latter with James IV. was the 
direct causa causans of the union of the two 
crowns of Great Britain; and hence the design of 
the new series, of which the first volume is before us. 
Margaret Tudor was the second child of Henry 
VIL and Elizabeth of York. Her elder brother 
was Prince Arthur, who died in his father’s life- 
time, leaving Catherine of A n his widow. 
Her next younger brother was Henry VIII. The 
importance of the birth of the Princess Royal was 
duly appreciated by her careful father. Asa par- 
venu king, he was anxious to strengthen himself by 
family alliances; and as a wise statesman, he 
reckoned that, by affiancing his daughter to the 
King of Scots, he might do something towards 
putting an end to the useless and incessant feud 
that existed between the northern and southern 
portions of Great Britain. ‘The steps taken in fur- 
therance of these objects were characteristic of the 
age. The babe was named Margaret, and bap- 
tised on St. Andrew’s day in the church at West- 
minster dedicated to St. Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, the Saxon spouse of Malcolm Canmore. The 
rest of the ceremonials on the occasion are, with 
one exception, what might have been expected. 
That exception is the total immersion of the royal 
infant in the baptismal font—an operation some- 
what perilous to the bodily health of a new-born 
infant on a bleak November day. Considerations, 
however, of this kind did not occur to our ancestors 
in the fifteenth century. The foolish pagan mother 
who caused her child’s death by fulfilling her vow, 
that if it recovered from a fever it should stand 
naked in the Tiber in honour of Jupiter, might 
have found thousands and tens ef thousands of 
parallels among the medieeval votaries of a paganised 
Christianity. In the present instance, however, 
the protection of her patron saints, or the care of 
her nurse, preserved the royal babe from any un- 
pleasant consequences, and she seems to have 
thriven as well as could be wished for under the 
tutelage of her grandmother at the palace of Shene, 
the name of which, by-the-bye, had recently been 
changed to “Richmond” by her sire. Of the 
system of education adopted Miss Strickland is by 
no means laudatory. The young princess had no 
better luck than most other folks who are destined 
from their cradle to wear a crown. Her spelling 
in an unorthographical age was always decidedly 
bad, and her writing villanous. She had, however, 
like all the Tudor race, some taste for music; and 
the also learned to dance—an accomplishment 
which we conscientiously believe is as instinctive 
in young ladies as that of swimming is in frogs. 
Here the list of her perfections comes to an abru 
termination. Moral and intellectual culture she 


had none. On the contrary, the selfishness she 
imherited from her father, and the caprice and sen- 
tuality that characterised her maternal ancestors of 
the house of York, grew up rank and luxuriant in 
the future Queen of Scotland. 


trait, according to royal custom, was more than 
once committed to canvass. Mabuse, the precursor 
of Holbein, was the artist; and if it be true that 
his subject was always remarkable for roses and 
lilies, and beautiful golden locks, the poor little 
—— certainly had tan, agi treatment at his 
nds. The picture by him at Hampton Court 
presents the appearance of a little prim old woman 
rather than the soft features of childhood, and her 
bright hair is covered by a hood, similar in form 
to those worn by female mourners of the 
day at the pedestrian funerals of the poor in London. 
The following notice of the artist is curious 
enough :—‘ Mabuse was a profligate character, who 
lived long enough to be the subject of a curious 
anecdote. Many years afterwards, when the Em- 
peror Charles V. had arrived at man’s estate, that 
Sovereign was to pay a visit to the Marquis of 
Vanderveren, in whose service Mabuse then was. 
The marquis chose to array all his retainers in 
white damask. The painter requested to have his 
allotment of damask in his own possession, under 
pretence of devising some curious or quaint cos- 
tume. The rogue bartered it at the tavern for 
drink, and did, indeed, devise a curious costume 
for himself, imitating damask on white paper. 
The trick had been whispered to his master; and 
the emperor, who could not help admiring the 
ingenuity of Mabuse, made him approach his chair, 
which led to the open discovery of his imposition.” 
We may here observe, that the worthy marquis 
was, in all probability, largely though indirectly 
interested in the great staple of his fellow-country- 
men, the Flemings ; and, that as 1851 and its Great 
Exhibition were out of the question, the display of 
the white damask to the youthful Sovereign was 
no idle whim of wealth or caprice. The infirmity 
and ingenuity of the artist remind us of those of 
poor Morland. Human nature ever supplies par- 
allels, though time builds up —_ contrasts. 
The first important event in the life of Mar- 
garet was the death of her brother Arthur, the 
heir apparent. This circumstance left only one 
life, that of Henry VIIL, between the princess 
and the succession to the crown of England, the 
consideration of which precipitated the negotiations 
for the Scottish alliance. Miss Strickland gives 
us ample means of ascertaining how princesses 
were married in the fifteenth century. Our 
readers will judge how far we have improved in 
this respect in the nineteenth. First, it was settled 
that the young lady should have the jointure lands 
and castles of a Queen of Scotland, of the value of 
2,0001. a-year, to which the m added an 
annuity of 500 marks; next, that the royal papa 
should give something to the young lady for her 


fortune, and in the t instance the 
was a rly 10,0001., to be paid in three - 
ments e might blush for the meanness of 


Henry VIL; but Miss Strickland very y 
ts the saddle on the right horse. 

ing could only afford this miserable sum fr 
his privy purse, for Parliament, at the 

of ir ‘Phomas More, positively refused to 
single In our enlightened 1 


in 





Between the ages of seven and eleven her por- 


5 


penny. age, 
a-year is the very lowest figure we could have 
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face to offer to a queen-consort; and a thousand 

a month is reckoned a cheap payment for 
the credit of having a Duke of Cambridge in the 
— Talk of the wisdom of our ancestors 
after this! 


it was further arranged, for the 
comfort of the patriotic princess in such a barba- 
rous country as , that she should be allowed 
twenty-four English attendants; and, further, that 
she should not proceed thither till she bad nearly 
attained the mature age of fourteen. When all 
these preliminaries were settled, the marriage took 
place, by proxy, at Richmond—the Earl of Both- 
well representing James [V., and the Archbishop 
of Glasgow and the Bishop elect of Murray attend- 
ing as ambassadors and men of business. 

Here Miss Strickland has misapprehended the 
words of the fancelles. The king's representa- 
tive declares that “all others for thee he forsaketh 
in and during his and thine lives natural,” which 
clearly signifies nothing more than the husband's 
conjugal undertaking for the joint lives of himself 
and his spouse—a meaning so obvious, and at the 
same time so strictly corresponding to the words 
used, that we are struck by the singular notion of 
our authoress, that it might be held to bind James 
to widowhood in the event of his surviving Mar- 
garet. 

After the marriage the usual rejoicings took 
place. Henry VII. made liberal presents to the 
ambassadors of his son-in-law; they in their turn 


To 
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ture of the bride before the period fixed in the 
marriage-articles. She her journey north. 
wards in June, 1503. Of the p of the bride 


+a very full account has been left by John Yo 


the Somerset Herald, who accompanied it. Ip 
addition to a gallant company attached to her 

rson, the sheriffz of each county with their fo]. 
owers, and the principal nobles and gentry, 
attended the march as as the limits of their 
respective shires. The notables of the towns re- 
ceived the cortége in their best clothes, and with 
their best speeches ; and upon these occasions the 
ecclesiastics invariably figure as coming to meet it 


‘in procession, and presenting their crosses and 


reliques to be kissed by their Sovereign’s daughter, 
The method of locomotion then employed had 
little affinity either to the yellow post-chaise of 
our immediate ancestors or the express-train of 
modern times. ‘The bridal journey was made on 
the back of a white palfrey, varied by the occa- 
sional use of a horse-litter ; and on approaching a 
town, the princess and her attendants had nothing 
for it but to make a hasty toilette by the wayside, 
that their appearance might satisfy the expectations 
of the loving lieges. 

North of Berwick the provincial chivalry of 
England took their departure, and their place was 
supplied by a company of Scottish nobles and 


‘their followers, who had awaited their arrival at 


Lamberton Kirk. Under their escort the princess 
reached Dalkeith. Here our authoress gives the 


gave largesse to the king’s herald; and the nobles | following account of the first meeting of the be- 


and knights of the court jousted in honour of the 
event. Even in those days, when chivalry was on 
the decline, it was indispensable at every festival 
that some desperately hard pokes with blunted 
lances should be given and taken by the grandees 
who assisted at the solemnity. 

In the mean time, while his ambassadors were 
thus marrying him in England, James IV. had 
provided for himself the fair Margaret Drummond, 
whom he had wooed and won at her father’s 
house of Stobbeshaw, while he was yet Duke of 
Rothsay; and at this period he was anxiously 
awaiting a dispensation from the Pope that would 
enable him to give publicity to his marriage with 
her. This, and the subsequent political difficulties 
which would have ensued, were prevented by the 
melancholy death of the lady. She, with her sisters 
Euphemia and Sybilla, were poisoned when at 
breakfast by some unknown persons. The king, thus 
set at liberty to fulfil his other engagement, showed 
his regard for the unfortunate lady by the affec- 
tionate care he bestowed on the infant Margaret, 
the sole surviving fruit of their ill-starred union. 
His treasurer's compotus (a barbarous word akin 
to the Latin computare, in French compter, and 
English count, formerly written compt) shows 
further that the broken-hearted king, according to 
the custom of the age, marked his regret for the 
loss of his late spouse by the masses which he 
caused to be sung for the repose of her soul by 
the priests of Edinburgh and Dunblane. 

Whether Henry VII. was suspicious that his 
son-in-law elect might again prove faithless is un- 
certain; but at all events he hastened the depar- 





trothed couple : “ He entered the presence of Mar- 
garet Tudor with his hawking-lure flung over his 
shoulder, dressed simply in a velvet jacket; his 
hair and beard, curling naturally, were rather 
long, his complexion glowing from the manly 
exercise he had just been engaged in. He was 
the handsomest Sovereign in Europe, the black 
eyes and hair of his elegant father, James IIL, 
being softened in his resemblance to the blonde 
beauty of his Danish mother. Sir Walter Scott 
has drawn James IV.'s portrait con amore, and 
has not exaggerated the likeness :— 


*** For hazel was his eagle eye, 
And auburn of the darkest dye 
His short curled beard and hair. 
Light was his footstep in the dance, 
And firm his stirrup in the lists ; 
And ob, he had that merry glance 
Which seldom lady’s heart resists.’ 


“The young queen met her royal lord at the 
doorway of her great chamber. The King of 
Scotland uncovered his head and made a deep 
obeisance to her, while she made a lowly reverence 
to him. He then took her hand and kissed her, 
and saluted all her ladies by kissing them. It was 
noticed that he welcomed the chivalric Earl of 
Surrey with especial cordiality. 

“«Then the King of Scotland took the queen 
on one side, and they communed together for 4 
long space. She held good manner (was unem- 
barrassed); and the king remained bare-headed 
during the time they conversed, and many courte- 
sies passed between them. Incontinent (imme- 
diately) the board was set and served. The king 





and queen washed their hands with humble 
reverence, and after that set them down at table 
together. 

«* After supper they washed again, with the 
reverences ;’ Which we opine to have been an elabo- 
rate series of bows and genuflexions performed 
with due solemnity. ‘The minstrels began to 
blow; then Queen Margaret danced, accompanied 
by my Lady Surrey. This done, King James took 
leave of her, for it was late; and he went to his 
bed at Edinburgh very well content at so pleasant 
a meeting, and that he had found the fair company 
so well together.’” 

A second meeting took place at Newbattle, in 
the course of which the Somerset Herald notes that 
«James of Scotland did leap on his horse without 
putting foot in stirrup, and the said steed was a 
right fair courser, and forward the king spurred, 
let follow who might”—a description which Sir 
Walter Scott seems to have had in his eye when he 
indited the parallel passage in the “ Lady of the 
Lake.” 

It is also upon this occasion that Miss Strickland 
falls foul of the not very uncommon fur called 
“budge,” with which the tan-coloured velvet of the 
royal gallant was trimmed. On what authority 
she explains it as the fur of the black otter we are 
at a loss to conjecture. That there might be fine 
sorts is very probable, from the fact of its being 
occasionally worn by royal personages; but it is 
certain that in general it was reckoned as the very 
commonest of furs. The University of Cambridge, 
though severely disciplinarian, permitted its use to 
students in the 15th century (furruris buggeis vel 
agnints utantur) ; and the budge bachelors of Lon- 
don,a class of almsmen who received largesse from 
the Mayor of London when he entered on his office, 
were so called from their robes being lined with 
nothing more costly than simple lambskins. The 
metaphorical use of the word, as in Milton (“ Those 
budge doctors of the stoic fur”), is invariably in 
the sense of harsh and stiff, and therefore what we 
should call pedantic ; so that whether it was prepared 
from goatskins or lambskins, it is clear that it did 
not possess those qualities which are usually most 
prized in furriery. 

To resume our story: from Dalkeith it was 
arranged that the happy pair should make their 
state entry into Edinburgh. The bridegroom 
carefully tried his own charger, to ascertain if it 
would carry double ; and finding that it would be 
a dangerous experiment with the steed of a gay 
bachelor, proceeded towards his capital on the 
princess’s palfrey, with his bride, en croupe, 
behind him. As the royal pair were well supplied 
with horses and litters, we must not set this appa- 
rently unostentatious mode of locomotion to the 
credit of economy or simplicity of manners. It 
clearly was regarded as symbolical of marriage. 

When within a mile of Edinburgh, the roy 
couple were diverted with a chivalrous pageant to 
which we have nothing analogous in modern days, 
except the performances under the auspices of 
immortal Widdicomb. In a green meadow a rich 


a had been erected, out of which “‘ came a 
ight on horseback and his lady- 
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bare his horn; then another knight rode into the 
meadow, and robbed him of his lady, and blew the 
horn. On which the pavilion-knight exclaimed, 
‘Wherefore hast thou done this? I say that I will 
prove upon thee that thou hast done outrage to 
me e invading knight demanded ‘if he was 
armed? ‘ Yea,’ said the ‘ Well, then,’ replied 
the other, ‘ prove thee a man by doing thy devoir.’ 
They then took their spears and jousted, bat with- 
out striking each other; they then took to their 
swords, and made a fair tourney. And the chal- 
lenger struck the sword frum the hand of the de- 
fender, but gave it to him again; and they 

again the tourney with still more spirit ; and they 
did their devoir so well that, expecting that they 
were about to proceed in good earnest, the king 
rode up to part them with the queen behind him, 
and both the king and queen cried out, ‘ Peace! 
and ordered them to be , 

“* When the combatants had ceased their sword- 
strife, the king called them before him to declare 
the cause of contest. ‘Sire,’ said the challenger, 
‘he hath taken from me my lady-paramour, 
whereof I was insured by her faith.’ e defender 
answered, ‘Sire, I shall defend me against him 
upon this case.’ 

“« King James replied, ‘ Bring your friends, and 
a day shall be appointed for you; wherefore they 
thanked him, and everybody drew off towards 
the town ; and the name of the challenger was Sir 
Patrick Hamilton, brother of the Lord Hamilton, 
the king’s cousin, who rode next him in his proces- 
sion; and the defender was Patrick Sinclair, Esq.’ 
Great multitudes had issued out of Edinburgh to 
see this performance; and so seriously has the 
Somerset Herald described the scene, that it is not 
easy to decide whether they were fighting in earnest 
or in sport.” 

After this exhibition, the cortége proceeded amid 
masques and pageants to the Church of Holyrood ; 
and, if we may credit the chroniclers of that day, 
loyal folk of Scotland were as zealous in their 
attendance upon their Sovereigns then as we have 
seen them on the northern trips of their present 


ruler. 

In all these proceedings nothing could exceed 
the gallantry of Soose IV. to his bride. It appears 
that etiquette required the bridegroom to conduct 
his intended with his arm round her waist; but 
this affectionate familiarity was compensated by the 
king invariably doffing his bonnet in the 

of his intended. He also gave her precedence 
upon every occasion when the ecclesiastics 


sented their reliques to be kissed, and ref to 
permit to have his cried by the recipients 


of their joint bounty. His courtesy and attention 


to her English escort, and particularly to its gallant 
commander, the Earl of Surrey, was so far 
as actually to irritate the of his 


exacting 
child-bri It was moreover carefully stipulated 
by the diplomatists, that two Scottish dames 
the hi rank should walk abreast with 
ladies at all 
was 





that the ceremony of giving the young queen esige 








































in (legal possession) of the Castle of Edinburgh 
7 ote eiledes “idiom, toy tee 


Scottish garrison ing forth and a few English 
soldiers installing ves in their place for a 


little while—an operation which was precisely 
analogous to the common-law ess then in use 
for the purpose of transferring the fee simple of an 
i ivate house. It is curious to reflect 
that this simplest of all ible forms grew to be 
so complicated with legal subtleties and difficulties, 
that it was at last regarded as the most intolerable 
of conveyancing exigencies, and was accordingly 
early evaded by the use of other forms. In Eng- 
land, at present, a mere deed with the seal of the 
donor or vendor, originally but an accessory to 
actual delivery, not only testifies to, but is itself the 
instrument of, transfer. In this, as in many other 
matters, the age of symbols is rapidly passing 
away. 

We have observed that for mention of this 
incident we are indebted to Mr. Grant's “ History 
of the Castle of Edinburgh.” For the gayer details 
of the wedding we may refer our readers to the 
copious descriptions of Miss Strickland. It does 
not appear that any weeping was thought necessary, 
as at present, on such a festive occasion; on the 
contrary, everybody seems to have been most 
vulgarly bent on merrymaking tothe utmost. The 
wedding-dresses of bride and bridegroom of course 
played an important part. It is our devoir to 
submit them to the judgment of our fair readers. 

“'The royal bride was arrayed in a rich robe of 
white and gold damask, bordered with crimson 
velvet, and lined with white sarcenet. She wore 
a magnificent crown, a collar of pearls and precious 
stones, and a rich coif ; her hair was hanging down 
the whole — of her body. . . . King James 
wore a robe of white damask figured with gold, a 
jacket with slashes of crimson satin, and the border 
of black velvet, a waistcoat of cloth of gold, and a 
pair of scarlet hose. His shirt was broidered with 
gold thread, his bonnet black velvet, looped up 
with a rich balass-ruby, and his sword was girt 
about him.” 

The wedding-dinner (which, by-the-bye, was 
eaten in a state-chamber containing a state-bed, as 
was common in that age) is rather curious. The 
first course consisted of a “ boar’s head, a fair piece 
of brawn and a gambon” (either gammon of bacon 
or ham, both words being derived from the French 
jambon, and Italian gamba). The accumulation 
of all this pig at the royal board certainly does 
little credit to the invention of the cook; but it is 
doubly strange that it should figure at a first-rate 
banquet in Scotland, where an almost Jewish 
abhorrence of the unclean beast has prevailed till 
within the memory of living man. After this 
came a serenade, and after serenade a ball; 
and Somerset Herald tells us that some “good 
= made games of passe-pasee, which did very 
we Da 
poston, ates ib: gue al spessorpened 

ten, says e game 
remains a m to her. We may relieve the 
fair authoress by ing is 
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The worthy herald’s phrase is a literal translation 
of faire des tours de passe- , which, we a 
ed, is still tolerably pag ete and ara 
ticularly abstruse. 

After the marriage had taken , the festivals 
involving the creations of nobility and knights. 
pageants, feasting, and jousting, continued for some 
time ; and among other curious usages our authoresg 
calls our attention to the etiquette which compelled 
James to give his wedding-dress to the English, 
while the bride was obliged to present hers to the 
Scoteh heralds. “The next day Marchmont 
herald barred the court in escharpe, he and his 
companions thanking the queen therefor; but on 
the morrow she sent him a largess of fifteen nobles, 
and the Scottish heralds brought again the same 
robe.” Here Miss Strickland, as usual, confesses 
herself puzzled by the words in italies; for our 
own we do not altogether despair. It is not 
impossible that these mystical words may mean 
that the heralds and pursuivants summoned the 
court to stand aside (en escharpe) while they ad- 
vanced in procession to thank the queen for her 
munificence. We give this, however, merely as 
a conjecture till we are better advised. 

At the conclusion of the festivities the bulk of 
Margaret's English escort returned home ; and to 
some one of this party the bride intrusted her 
first letter to her father after her marriage. In it, 
notwithstanding all the attention lavished upon her 
by her husband, she can find no better term for him 
than “ this king ;” and she requites the care of the 
noble Surrey by accusing him of intriguing against 
her interests. 

Of the short period of Margaret Tudor’s mar- 
ried life our authoress tells us little ; and probably 
there was little to be told. Her two first children 
died in early infancy ; and the pilgrimages of her 
husband, ostensibly to obtain the favour of St. 
Ninian, were more than sus to be pretexts 
for enjoying that of the frail and fair Jane Ken- 
nedy, afterwards Countess of Angus. 

Neither were the political consequences of the 
marriage altogether so satisfactory as had been 
hoped. But for the quarrel between Henry and 
James the former was certainly to blame. He 
had arrested and maltreated the king’s kinsmen, 
the Earl of Arran and Sir Patrick Hamilton, on 
the pretext that they were travelling in England 
without his safe-conduct. Margaret laboured in 
behalf of her father; but James was so indignant 
that for a long time he refused to see Dr. West, 
Henry’s ambassador. “He sent him word that he 
was too busy with superintending the making of 
gunpowder, and with (what our authoress calls the 
very incomprehensible f) scottng 
hewmyss.” But why incomprehensible? Sim 
because Miss Strick ill not take the trou 
cm ending it. The fair authoress, if fond 
0 -sports, may enjoy the ime in some 

of Scotland at the sd A ajener torte. « 

shot a roe-deer, may puzzle her fair friends by 
announcing in old English that she has been scotting 
‘-hewmyess, or hemuse ; for both of these words, 
wooderaft, designate a roe-deer of three years 

Three years after this Henry VIIL was on 
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of England, and matters grew worse. 

Margaret carried on negotiations with him 
her own account, to obtain payment of the 
left her by her brother Prince Arthur ; and 
was indignant and inconsolable for the loss 
of his Admiral Barton,® who was slain in a naval 

t by Sir Edward Howard. Henry re- 

fused to pay the legacy, unless Scotland would for- 

sake the French alliance ; and as James was deter- 
mined to maintain it, he endeavoured to quiet his 

queen by the promise of “as many jewels, and 

better and richer abuilzements” than were detained 

from her. Abnilzement is probably so familiar to 
our authoress that she does not explain it for the 

benefit of the unlearned. We may supply the 
omission by pointing out that this strange-looking 
word is the French habillement (habiliment), spelt 

in old Scottish orthography exactly as it is pro- 

nounced—a feat far beyond the reach of modern 

English spelling. 

The withholding of this legacy and the death 
of Barton were the main pretexts for the declara- 
tion of war that followed—a war that was promptly 
terminated by the disastrous field of Flodden. 
Our authoress details the contrivances of the 
queen and others to work upon the superstition 
of the king, that he might be deterred from the 
enterprise. With the exception of the dream 
in which the queen pretended to have seen all 
her jewels changed into pearls, the emblems of 
tears, they are familiar to the reader of the notes 
to“ Marmion.” Miss Strickland also adopts the 
popular tale of the military operations of James 
being retarded by the blandishments of Lady 
Heron, a tradition which Lingard, in his “ History 
of England,”’ seems to have refuted by a reference 
to dates. From describing the Battle of Flodden 
the writer claims the excuse of her sex; but we 
cannot help thinking that in discussing the pre- 
liminaries she has attributed too much influence 
to the romantic element in the character of the 
king. He might have permitted the passage of 
the river by the English leader, under the im- 
pression that his own forces were superior, and 
that the river in the rear would increase the dis- 
comfiture of a beaten enemy. Certain it is that 
he fought from no romantic feeling, but to regain 
his line of communication which had been cut off 
by the dexterous manceuvring of Surrey ; and after 
all, when we remember that Lord Home was 
universally accused of treachery in that age, and 
that the Bastard of Ford brought a strong and 
unexpected reinforcement to the English at the 
critical moment of the battle, we can hardly pass 
sentence of unqualified condemnation on the gene- 
ralship of the unfortunate monarch. 

After this melancholy event, the character of 
Margaret Tudor showed itself in its true colours. 
The secret treasures of her late husband, in those 
times of personal government the exchequer of the 
State, were priated by her to her private 
use. Within eleven months she married the yo 
Earl of Angus, grandson of old Bell-the-Cat, and 

* We may mention that there is now living a gallant seaman of 
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Barton's blood and name, who has in his posecssion the seal of his 
brave ancestor the admiral. 


the forfeited her claim to the 
Scotland under her late husband's will and 
retain it became involved in a conflict with near! 
all the nobility and people who were not of the 
Douglas faction. To pacify the distracted king- 
dom, a great portion of the nobility solicited the 
aid of the Duke of Albany, the exiled cousin of the 
late king, and himself ing, in addition to the 
hereditary good qualities of the Stuart princes, a 
character as untarnished as we ever meet in his- 
tory. He was unhesitaiingly installed as t 
on his arrival, and his first and most delicate duty 
was to deprive the queen of the custody of her 
two children, James V. and the youn e of 
Ross. The threat to besiege the royal widow in 
the castle of Stirling was necessary to accomplish 
this object; and when it was attained, the good 
regent was of course accused of an intention to 
imitate the crimes of Richard IIL, in reference to 
his young charge. 

The next proceeding of Margaret Tudor, though 
she was far advanced in pregnancy, was to escape 
to England, endeavouring at the same time to 
carry off the royal princes with her. The latter 
object, the most important one in every point of 
view, she failed to attain, and paid the penalty of 
her escapade by a dangerous confinement at Har- 
bottle Castle, where Margaret Douglas, afterwards 
the mother of Darnley, first saw light. Our 
authoress gives the following humorous account 
of the troubles of the gallant Dacre, Lord Warden 
of the Marches, u this occasion :— 

“Lord Dacre o been considered remarkably 
insolent and neglectful in his manner of announc- 
ing the birth of the niece of his royal master ; but 
the situation of Lord Dacre has not been properly 
considered. He was, in plain reality, much ia the 
case propounded, by way of comic argument, to 
Dr. Johnson: ‘If you were shut up in a castle 
with a new-born babe, what should you do with 
it? And Lord Dacre, although not exactly alone 
with the royal babe, had aggravations of the case 
of difficulty far beyond the power of Boswell’s 
imagination to conceive, being oceupied in hourly 
repelling assault and siege—for the Scottish bor- 
derers, in a state of extreme exasperation at the 
flight of their queen, were hovering round the 
gray pile of Harbottle, ready to demolish all goers 
and comers from its gates, and make spoil or prey 
of all supplies brought within its walls. Moreover, 
tidings came, ever and anon, that the Regent 
Albany, at the head of forty thousand Scotsmen, 
was in full march to the castle. He 
had already captured all Queen Margaret's jewels 
and fine clothes, at her deserted castle of Tantallan. 

“*Glad would we have been, Dacre, 
‘to have advertised your Highness of the queen's 
safe deliverance, but our causes (state) here was 
intricate, with so much cumber and business, that 
we could not ascertain your Hi of the same 
till this time, unless we have sent up a 
post purposely for the said queen's deliverance, 
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plication of troubles which had suddenly descended 
in the midst of Harbottle is so remarkable, so 
praiseworthy. Let us coolly enumerate all that 
the hardy warrior had to try his patience. Assist- 
ance of the most delicate nature was indispensable, 
and no such requisites were at hand. A helpless 
baby was wailing for nourishment—its royal mother 
fainting between life and death within the walls of 
the castle, while inimical Border-riders were rang- 
ing without, ready to pounce upon and demolish 
every needful relay that approached Harbottle of 
doctors, nurses, caudles, potions, baby-clothes, and 
radles.” 

After this, the young mother and her infant re- 
paired to Morpeth, where she received the sad 
tidings of the death of the Duke of Ross, and was 
herself overtaken by an attack of typhus fever so 
violent as to cause her life to be despaired of. At 
this critical moment her husband made his peace 
with Albany, and deserted her. The poor queen 
accordingly pursued her journey alone, and, for the 
credit of Henry VIII., we must say that he showed 
no want of affection in the reception he gave his 
sister. His munificence, however, was far exceeded 
by her grasping exactions; for not satisfied with 
sorning upon him from May 1516 to May 1517, 
she never hesitated at asking for anything that she 
wished to have, so that Wolsey found it no sine- 
cure to parry or evade her demands. It seems 
about this time she commenced her system of men- 
dicancy from her brother, which continued during 
her life, and was to some extent effectual till Henry 
discovered that she sold her influence to the highest 
bidder. 

On her return to Scotland she found the regent 
had departed for France ; and that, in addition to 
the insult the Earl of Angus had put upon her at 
Morpeth, he was living openly with the fair Janet 
Stuart, daughter of Lord Traquair. <A violent 
and irreconcileable quarrel was the necessary con- 
sequence, and Margaret set about suing for a 
divorce forthwith—a proceeding which Henry 
VIIL, who had not yet begun a similar course, 
thought exceedingly improper and_ scandalous. 
After five years’ absence the Duke of Albany re- 
turned, and he appeared to be on such good 
terms with Margaret that, though he too had a 
wife living, to whom he was devotedly attached, 
Lord Dacre and others transmitted such scan- 
dalous reports, that the virtuous Henry VIII. was 
seriously alarmed for the credit of his family. 
Whatever foundation these might have had, they 
were put an end to by a violent attack of con- 
fluent small-pox, which destroyed for ever the 
boasted beauty of the queen. Soon afterward, 
though he had rid her of the presence of Angus 
by banishing him, her gratitude was turned into 
deadly hate to the regent. As war was raging 
between England and Scotland, she made no 
scruple of acting as a spy for her brother, though 
her services were not very amply rewarded ; and 
did her best to thwart Albany's plans for the edu- 
cation of James V. 

We may here remark that one of the most 
pleasing passages in the volume before us is the 
account of Sir David Lindsay, afterwards Lord 
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Lion King-at-Arms, in his character of preceptor 
to the royal child. His duties began as soon ag 
his charge was born, and his lively verses are stjj} 
extant in which he describes how he performed 
them. It is curious enough that we find a close 
parallel in Aischylus, where he recounts, in hig 
lofty tragic iambics, the not very elevated functions 
of nurse which the aged Phenix, Agamemnon’s 
herald, undertook for the behoof of Orestes in hig 
infancy. 

After the departure of Albany, Margaret took 
the education of her son into her own hands, that 
is to say, dismissed Sir David, and left his pupil 
to pick up what education he could. Her own 
engrossing project was to get rid of her second 
husband, Angus, and marry a third, Harry Stuart 
of Avondale. This, of course, produced grave 
remonstrances from her brother; and as his am- 
bassadors were necessarily disagreeable, she de- 
vised the following annoyance in retaliation :— 
“She sent for Master Magnus and his colleague 
to visit her at Holyrood; and when they passed 
through her Grace’s great chamber, they were 
beset by ten or twelve Edinburgh wives, all expert 
scolds, who pounced on the poor ambassadors ag 
they went to the queen’s privy-chamber or draw- 
ing-room, and commenced exclaiming upon them 
at the top of their voices. When Magnus and 
Radclyffe could get in a word or two above the 
din, to know the cause of this outburst of female 
eloquence, they found themselves accused, as repre- 
sentatives of the English Government, of the cap- 
ture of the husbands and goods of the aggrieved 
wives, notwithstanding peace proclaimed ; ‘ which 
mischief, they said, ‘was done by the subtlety of 
Englishmen manning the barque of Sandwich’ 
It was Hob-a-Barton, says Radclyffe piteously, 
Queen Margaret’s comptroller, and mightily m 
her favour, who had maliciously contrived the 
onset of the enraged Edinburgh wives in his royal 
mistress’s presence-chamber: a rather curious in- 
stance of the class of persons allowed to approach 
thus near to royalty—for these enraged matrons 
were the wives of the crew of one merchant-ship. 

“Margaret, perhaps somewhat amused by the 
objurgations inflicted by the wives of Edinburgh 
on the ears of her brother's ambassadors, was in & 
very good humour, and prepared for them a much 
pleasanter scene.” 

Shortly after this scene, Angus made his appear- 
ance in Edinburgh at the head of an armed party; 
but, upon approaching too near to Holyrood, was 
received witha discharge of cannon, fired by order 
of his undaunted spouse, that frightened him away 
to Tantallan. Where there is a will, however, there 
isa way ; and at last Margaret accomplished both 
her divorce from Angus and her marriage with 
Stuart of Avondale, afterwards Lord Methven— 
pronounced Mevin or Meffin, and, as our authoress 
thinks, disdainfully turned into Muffin by Henry 
VIII. At this moment of success, however, her 
old husband recovered his political power so far a8 
to be able to imprison his successor, and compel his 
late spouse to wander about in destitution and 

iaguise ; and this seems to have been her lot till . 
she combined with her son to rid the latter of the 
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odious bondage in which he was held by Angus. pos against her son, she expired from a stroke 

But soon after this had been brought about, her o palsy in November, 1541. 

troubles, if the desire to get rid of a thirdhusband, The short life of the charming Magdalene of 

and marry a fourth can be so called, afresh. France is a pleasant relief to the biography of 

These were not destined to be ended during her Margaret Tudor. We regret that our limits only 

life. Her son, as she thought most unfilially, refused permit us to notice it thus briefly. 

his consent, though she had provided “forty famous, The married life of Mary of Lorraine may be 
fs” for her divorce, and though, what with her better discussed when its continuation appears than 

was an all-sufficient reason for a separation, her at present. 

husband had been spending more money than she n the mean time, though we have noticed a few 

thought fit. Mortified by her loss of political slight blemishes, we may recommend the present 

power, though still pursuing her selfish game of volume as agreeable and not unprofitable reading. 


mendicancy, and supplying her brother with intel-| 





THE SIEGE OF SMITHFIELD® 


Tur daughters of London are sad; their hearts positively conducive to the health of the City, and 
are heavy because of the desolation that isto come the assertion in first-mentioned pamphlet that all 
upon that great city. They sit and weep beside contrary opinion is merely theoretical. Let any 
the waters of Thames, hanging their harps (by doubting individual pass through the avenues of 
Erard) upon the willows—at Richmond and Ham- Smithfield market on a Monday morning—let 
mersmith. The flower and pride of London is him choose muddy, drizzly weather; and by the 
departing. ‘The spoilers have come upon Smith- time he has been thrown by the shoulder of an 
field: their hands are turned against its drovers— impatient drover upon the horns of the beast tied 
to turn them out. The inhabitants round about to the rails, had a half-dozen scared sheep, followed 
have spoken evil things of that place; they have by a dog and a boy, scrambling past him and 
said it is an abominable nuisance, desiring to make iceteen Ue legs, got his eyes and limbs anathema- 
it desolate :—which we, indeed, are particularly tised a few score times, and his apparel splashed 
rejoiced at, and so hope they will persevere in to the coat-collar with odoriferous filth, he will 
compassing its overthrow. But certain citizens of come to the conclusion that all the objections to 
London manfully resist this. Formed into an Smithfield are not theoretical. In fact, objections 
association, they have desperately thrown them- of the most unanswerable kind everywhere spring 
selves into the breach: a course of conduct which up; the concomitant slaughter-houses, bladder- 
sophisticated minds might suppose arises from a dressers’ and knackers’ yards, &c., being of them- 
desire to retain a traffic of 8,000,000/. to the Cor- selves more than sufficient to condemn the exist- 
poration. A perusal of the pamphlets given below, ence of any such thing in the heart of the City of 
however, will convince the unsophisticated that’ London. It is not necessary now, however, to 
such is not the case; for though “the amount of dwell upon these abominations, especially as the 
revenue which is realised from the market is much Corporation, while ignoring, propose to do away 
leas than would be produced by the ground if let with them. Only let us retain our market on its 
for building purposes,” such sordid considerations present site, say these pamphlets, and we will 
are wholly put aside. Indeed, it is quite beautiful abrogate all those evils you deplore. We will 
to observe with what calm self-sacrifice the Cor- re-construct the market upon an extended and 
poration endeavour to dissuade the metropolis beautiful plan; open new avenues for the passage 
from injuring itself by the removal of the cattle- of cattle; construct lairs and extensive abattoirs, 
market, while that removal would absolutely be and divert the sewerage of such abattoirs and of 
putting so many more pounds annually into their the market from the Thames; erect a large meat- 
own pockets. It is affecting to see how gene- market, model lodging-houses, baths and wash- 
rously they sink all reference to tolls and dues in houses, and a public fountain: and for this pur- 
the consideration of the subject, taking their stand pose we will set apart the whole of the revenue 
solely upon the economy, morality, and salubrity we expect for forty-five years—merely asking the 
of the thing. Now, without presuming to say Legislature to sanction a “small addition to the 
that the upholders of Smithfield market mistake tolls for that period :” viz. the small addition of 
their own motives, we may fairly question the two hundred per cent. ; the present charge on each 
stability of the ground they have chosen, despite head of cattle and score of sheep being 2d., the 
the medical evidence adduced, that the market is proposed one 6d. Here, again, it will be seen, is 








* An Appeal to the British Public; or, The Abuses of Smithfield Market, and the Advantages of a new Cattle-market, fairly 


Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell on the proposed Removal of Smithfield Market, By T. M. Challis. London: 
Wilson, for “ City of London Centra! Markets’ Association.” 
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now. Let us not be flattered by large promises 
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a piece of gratuitous generosity perfectly inscruta- us 
ble in depth. and meretricious models and pictures. The market 
To give usan idea of the effect of this scheme, a where it exists is an undoubted evil—its possessorg 
model is exhibited,and lithographed plans have been aad supporters admit that in proposing to amend 
published ; and really it looks very pretty—almost it; then let the evil be removed. To extend the 
arcadian ; indeed, it needs only to carve the oaken market on its present site were but to extend the 
rails after the antique to make the thing absolutely nuisance: be it anathema! With the population 
The site, for instance, appears in the increasing so vastly, it is evident that in a few 

model and plan only less extensive than — years there can be no room for a eattle-market in 
park ; the surrounding road-ways, nicely gravelled, London ; and the Corporation seem to have over- 
are superior in width to Regent-street, and next looked the fact that long before the expiration of 
to it in architectural excellence—indeed, the the period the profits of which are assigned to 
lodging-houses have a very West-end appearance ; defray the expenses of the proposed new market, 
and as for the fountain, not only will it put an the enormous increase of population wili render it 
effectual extinguisher upon the chamber-candle- far more incapable of containing the necessary 
sticks at Charing-cross, but will vie with the most supply of live meat than the present one; while 
celebrated continental specimens, and might ration- its attendant nuisances will, of course, be propor- 
ally be expected to allure Undine to pay her tionably increased, and proportionably unbearable, 
respects at the office of the Central Markets’ Asso-, We feel, however, that it is not necessary to con- 
ciation, Milk-street. But all this comes too late. tinue these remarks. Spite of all that “ vested 
We fear the generosity of the Corporation is born interest” may urge, every one beyond the corpo- 
of the ghost Apprehension ; and, as such, likely to rative pale must perceive the disadvantages, pre- 
go off early in convulsions. Promises of amend- sent and prospective, of continuing Smithfield 
ment, when delayed to the hour of punishment market on its present site; and it must certainly 
(no insinuation intended), are generally looked be removed far —— London, with all its 
upon with distrust; and when on the magnificent accessory slaughter-houses and offal-repositaries, 
ecale set forth in this plan and model, the right to a place where it will have room to grow without 
interpretation of them is only to be found in one trenching on the convenience or endangering the 








word—bosh ! | 
That excellent and much-abused animal, the 
British Public, is too easily worked on by such 
means. It is a susceptible and soft-hearted beast ; 
and, when wronged or offended, is too often ap- 
by appearances of contrition and promises 

of better behaviour in future, even in cases where 
the only safe cure is a rooting up of the offending | 
thing, that it grow no more. ‘This is the course. 


‘health of the public. What gives us greater con- 
fidence in the speedy consummation of this de- 


sirable object is the confusion in the camp of the 


enemy ; which, indeed, is strongly evinced in the 
pamphlets before us. Written evidently “by 


authority,” they each teem with incoherent argu- 


ment, and rejoice in that alternation of braggadocio 
and hothouse facetiousness which so eminently 
mark the baffled and despairing advocate. 








JACK RAVEN'S FIRST MURDER. 
BY PEREGRINE. 


“Tuat was my first murder!” said Jack Raven, 
breaking the ashes off his cigar into the fender 
with his little finger. 

“ And which came next?” said I. 

“Oh, Mumford’s; Maria Martin, Corder, and 
the Red Barn; Burke and Hare; and then came 
the Goods and Greenacres, and so on down to 
modern times—Tawell, the Mannings, poor Eliza 
Grimwood, and a hundred others; but none that 
I recollect with the vividness of that first.” 

“Dear me, Mr. Raven, I wish you would not 
talk ro; you make me feel quite queer. I don't 
believe you really had anything to do with any 
one of them!’ 

This speech proceeded from an old friend, who 
had known and loved Jack from a boy; but who, 
nevertheless, by one of those odd inconsi-tencies 
we so often meet with, especially in children— 
and his mind was simple and confiding as that of 
a child—had a sort of undefined alarm lest Jack 





should some day come out with a confession of 
his participation in some horrible crime, and really 
give 

“ Infallible proofs, 


By his horns and his hoofs, 
Of the genus to which he belonged.”’ 


Jack, who regarded him with infinite affection, 
was fully aware of this substratum in his mind, 
and delighted in humonring it. 

“TI don’t remember that I had,” said he, adopt- 
ing the celebrated reply of a witness to Baron 
Alderson in the*Running Rein” case. “Yet, though 
seven and twenty years and more have passed, all 
the circumstances of that case are stamped on mA 
recollection with an accuracy as if I had my 
been an actor in it; just as we remember every- 
thing connected with one’s first play—how many 
were crammed into the hackney-coach, whose 
knee you sat upon, and the “cast” of the night, 
never obliterated by so many succeeding ones— 








all which are passed and forgotten. You hear 
express astonishment that men should con- 
errrmts of which they sever were guilty. My 
only surprise is, that such confessions are not more 
ent.” 
Ne were sitting in Jack's gloomy chambers. The 
fire was expiring in the grate; a solitary candle, 
shadowed by an umbrella of snuff, was sinking in 
the socket; St. Clement's Church had chimed out 
that midnight melody which forso many years has 
ed forth over the toils and the debaucheries, 
the waning hope—the triumph that comes too late 
—the struggle, the defeat, the disappointment, and 
despair of the melancholy denizens of the Temple. 
Something had turned the conversation to the 
subject of Weare’s murder. 

Jack is a walking Newgate Calendar, and came 
out at once with all the details. “I have often 
wondered,” said he, “at the universal and intense 
interest which that murder excited. There must 
be an instinct in man similar to that which induces 
beasts to snuff blood till they go mad. ‘There was 
no — with the victim. Thurtell spake the 
trath when he said he had rid the world of a villain. 
If one-half of that dissolute crew to which both 
belonged had murdered the other, and been hanged 
for it, the world would have been so much the 
better. It was not so in other cases. Every man 
who walked home late across the fields, and 
knew that some ruffian owed him a grudge, felt 
that poor Jem Mumford’s cas® might be his. 
Tawell’s victim was true and faithful, and, but for 
him, pure. Poor Eliza Grimwood was sacrificed 
either to savage jealousy or to some morbid con- 
dition of mind too horrible and detestable to con- 
template. Her shade yet walks unavenged ; and, 
for aught you know, the last man you rubbed 
your shoulders against in Fleet-street may have 
that appalling guilt on his soul. Yet the interest 
excited in these cases sinks into nothing when 
compared with what I remember to have been felt 
in the autumn of 1823, as the details of Weare’s 
murder came out before the magistrates, on the 
inquest, and on the trial at Hertford. During the 
interval between the crime and the trial the scene 
of the murder was like a fair. The cottage was 
shown at a shilling a-head (made a raree show of, 
like St. Paul's), the twigs of the hedge through 
which the body was dragged, and shreds of the 
sack in which it was placed, were prized as relics ; 
the story was dramatised, and the ‘real gig’ pro- 
duced on the stage; and the newspapers teemed 
with disclosures, which there is no reason to sup- 
pose had any foundation, of wholesale schemes of 
assassination which the happy discovery of this 
crime had rendered abortive.—I’ll tell you what, 
lads,” said Jack, breaking off suddenly ; “ meet me 
at the Euston station in the morning. We'll 
trace out the ground. I never saw it ; but I know 
it 80 well, from the plans on the trial, that I'll be 
bound to play Cicerone. Watford is our point; 
and 80 good night !” 

What a pleasant county Hertfordshire is to 
ramble in !—the clean, gravelly lanes; the hedges 
either cut low and trimmed like a neat or 
growing wild, with graceful catkins hanging from 
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the boughs of the hazel, and a rich carpet of wild 
flowers below; the huge spreading oaks, the foot- 
paths that lead you copse and thicket 
and open on the village-green, alive with ducks, 
geese, and children, and studded round with old, 
warm farm-houses and ivy-covered As 
the lane we had come up debouched on one of 
these, Jack opposite to a huge farmyard, 
which looked like a pictate by Morland. Si 
horses stood nodding with their legs half buried 
in the straw, on which cows lay chewing the cud, 
and in which a herd of pigs routed and buried 
themselves. ‘‘ This is Batler's Green,” said he; 
“that house was Mr. Nichols’s; and the second 
turning to the left is Gills Hill Lane.” Dark, 
steep, narrow, and tortuous. 

“T wonder,” said Jack, “what Thurtell talked 
about as he drove his friend into this infernal 
hole to butcher him? Groping for his pistol as 
he sat by him in the gig—plotting some joint 
villany with the w whose doom he had 
already sealed—scheming some additional crime, 
in the perpetration of which he had resolved that 
he should never assist !” 

After passing the third turning in the lane, we 
came upon a dilapidated cottage on the right- 
hand side, A single fir-tree rose behind it ; two or 
three Portugal laurels, scattered up and down, 
marked what had once been a kind of shrubbery 
or pleasure-ground; a ricketty trellis sheltered the 
door, at which a woman stood cleaning a coarse 
earthenware dish. Jack recognised the spot at 
once, and had recourse to his usual mode of intro- 
duction : “ Would you be kind enough to allow 
me to light my cigar ?” 

The rogue had a box of lights in his pocket to 
ray certain knowledge. 

“Oh, certainly, sir! Please to walk in.” 

All Jack wanted was an opening for conversas 
tion; so he twisted a bit of paper very leisurely, 
selected a cigar with great deliberation, and then 
subjected it to that operation which a cat performs 
on her kitten when she has recovered it from 
hands profane. 

“ How far do you call it to Elstree ?” 

“Why, sir, they reckon it something better 
than two mile from Kadlets.” 

“Radlets! I remember that name. Was not 
there a murder some years ago near there that 
made a great noise? But that must have been 
before you were born,” added he, looking gravely 
into a face on which five-and-forty winters had 
left their autographs, as plainly as nearly as 
have theirs in the crow’s foot round 





this is the very house he were 
“Indeed !” exclaimed Jack 
it were all news to him; and, with a look of 
he added, “ Are you never disturbed ?”’ 
“ Why, no, sir, I can’t say as ever I see 
of him; but then, you know, sir, he warn’t 
dered in the house, he wor only 
I don't know rightly if he ever wor in the 
at all, only in the pond, and that’s filled up, you 
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know, sir; they used to keep gold-fish in it. He 
wor murdered down the lane, where a tree’s been 
cut down; it wor a maple-tree. But my master 
knows more about it nor I do, only he’s out ; and 
I’ve seed a book about it; and there’s a many 
people comes even now in summer time to see the 


“ What a degraded taste” exclaimed Jack with 
solemnity, as if he had never gone to lionise the 
scene of a murder. 

What a night must that 24th of October, 1823, 
have been in that cottage !—the murderers sitting 
round the ae Hunt singing, Thurtell 
gaily throwing the gold chain round Mrs. Probert’s 
neck ; whilst the moon shone coldly on the body 
as it lay with the head wrapped in his shawl, under 
the hazel-bushes! A little later, the wife looking 
out of the small bedroom-window seeing her 
husband drag the body through the garden, losing 
sight of it under the dark evergreens, hearing the 
sullen —_ as it is thrown into the pond, steal- 
ing guiltily down stairs, and listening at the door 
as the ruffians share their wretched booty. The 
two children in bed and asleep all the time ! 

Perhaps the most appalling thing in the whole 
story is the utter degradation of Probert. Thur- 
tell was a lawless ruffian, with iron nerve, equally 
reckless of his own or any other person’s life. 
He harboured a bitter feeling of revenge for what 
he considered a wrong inflicted upon him by 
Weare, in some rascally transaction in which they 
had both been concerned, and was determined to 
gratify it. What Hunt’s motive was is not so 
clear; but, for some reason or other, he was a 
7 tool in the hands of Thurtell. He was a 
cruel, cold, false coward. It is doubtful, to say 
the least, whether Probert knew beforehand of 
the intention to murder Weare; but it never 
seems to have entered into the minds of either 
Thurtell or Hunt that he would for one moment 





object to becoming a party, after the deed was 
done, to the murder of a man he had never seen, | 
and who was decoyed to his fate by the proffer 
of his hospitality. They knew their man. He 
pocketed his share of the plunder which inci-. 
dentally fell into their hands, and kept their 
counsel till he found he could remove the halter 
from his own neck by betraying them. How 
fearful is the sympathy by which one villain reads | 
the mind of another! Yet there is nothing to 
show that any of them had been previously fami- | 
liarised with blood. Hunt was a professional 
singer, debauched, profligate, and needy. Probert. 
was a wine-merchant, respectably connected by_ 
his marriage, but his affairs had terminated in a 
fraudulent bankruptcy. Thurtell and Weare were 
in a similar class of life, but for years had been 
frequenters of the prize-ring and low gaming-tables | 
and billiard-hells. All belonged rather to the! 
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The stable has been pulled down, so has the smal] 
parlour, with glass doors opening on the garden, 
m which the pork-chops were eaten, the songs 
sung, and the booty divided; it stood at the east 
end of the cottage, and was only one story high. 
All marks of the shrubbery are obliterated, except 
two orthree of the stronger shrubs, which stil] 
remain. There is a small pond behind the house, 
but that in which the body was placed was lower 
down, and has been filled up. 

We struck into the high-road at Radlets, for 
Jack was determined to see the spot between 
Medburn Bridge and Elstree where the body was 
found, and having gratified what he called his 
“morbid appetite for wallowing in horrors,” we 
rested at Elstree preparatory for a stretch across 
to the Harrow station. 

Jack sat silent, devouring his beefsteak, and 
every now and then chucking lumps of tough, 
half-raw meat into the mouth of a brindled lurcher- 
like dog, the “flop” of whose jaws, as he caught 
them, was the only sound that broke the stillness, 
for we were too hungry to talk ; it was like throwing 
them into a galvanised carpet-bag. ‘There was no 
pretence at mastication—down they went ; a kind 
cf spasm now and then accompanying the e 
of a larger lump than usual through his gullet, and 
then a twinkle of his eyes and a leisurely swing 
of his tail indicating his satisfaction. “ Look at 
the brute,” said Jack; “what a knowledge of 
human nature he possesses! He studies the face, 
the voice, the manner, of every man, woman, and 
child that comes into this house. He never hasa 
meal—he lives upon scraps. He puts up with 
everything: toss him a cold potato, down it goes; 
and unless you have studied dog physiognomy as 
I have, you will hardly detect that it was not 
mutton. Try an oyster or a periwinkle, it’s all 
the same. He has been kicked and cuffed, and 
bullied and bribed, into the suppression of all 
natural feeling. If he had been born with two 
legs instead of four, he would have been a court 
physician, or a private secretary, or a domestic 
chaplain, or a duke’s younger brother, or & 
governess, or a humble companion, or a poor rela- 
tion, or a judge's marshal, or a school usher. The 
public-house dog is the architype of all waiters 
on Providence. There he goes! Some sixth sense 
has told him that something is to be got in 
the bar; so he turns his unmannerly tail on me 
who have been casting good beef into his chops the 
last half-hour! And now, hey for Stanmore 
Heath !” 

The huge dead tree, leafless and barkless, which 
stands by the tile-kilns on Harrow Weald, stretched 
its gaunt bare white arms against a lurid sky 38 
we hurried past to reach the Harrow station, 
before we ould be overtaken by the storm 
which growled sullenly round, as if in doubt on 


vicious than to the criminal class of society.| which side to attack us. As we reached it, the 
They were men from whom every kind of fraud, | white flashes streamed out of the black mass of 
cheating, and debauchery might be expected, but | cloud which seemed to open and vomit forth a fiery 


whom one would have supposed too cautious to 
put a halter round their necks. 


monster, as the engine dashed squealing up to the 
platform, and we returned to the place from 
Jack surveyed the premises with a careful eye.! we came. 
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MARCH GALES AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


Wett, Lord John, what do you think of your-| humiliations. And here we are, within a few days 
self? It is now five months since you startled us of Easter, commencing the fourth month of a 
all by striking out a new policy; are the results,’ session which was intended to have been by this 
as regards your party, your country, or yourself, | time virtually at a close—with the business of the 
such as you delight to contemplate? On the 4th country yet to begin, and with a Ministry whose 
of the blowy month of November you insisted on existence is worth scarcely twenty-four hours’ 
setting sail on new seas, which your predecessors | purchase ! 

in command of the same craft had carefully! During the three months nothing whatever has 
shunned ; you whistled for a breeze—you got it— | been settled, save one thing—namely, Lord John 
and see where you are! What a dashing depar- Russell. He is lamed for life; and, worse than 
ture !—what a calamitous voyage !—what a half- all, he is self-maimed. With a smooth sea and a 





melancholy, half-ridiculous wreck ! | patient crew, he would call forth that wind which, 
“ How like a younker or a prodigal if it elevated him a little at first, has since 
* The scarped bark puts from her native bay, ® Beatin Vien tinitiieees 
Hugged and embraced by the strumpet wind! wom te oe eo air.” ten thousand leagues awry, 
How like a prodigal does she return, | 
With over-weathered ribs and ragged sails, _As soon as he has completed the not very cleanly 


Lean, rent, and beggared by the strumpet wind!” =| work which alone he has been —— back to 
Yes. it was that truly strumpet wind—a wind’ Perform, he will, in all human probability, be seen 
a Ta y Pall ki f inn. |nO more among British statesmen. We could have 


made up of the foul breaths of all kinds of igno- 
rances and intolerances—which, not by its vio. Wished to him a fairer death ; with all his faults, 
lence, but by its veering and hollowness, has blown this is no exit worthy of his name and deeds. But 


Lord John to his ruin, and produced a series of he himself made the bed on which he lies ondying, 
and chose the manner of his death. Our “Com- 


perplexities and dangers which will render the — 
closing days of February and the commencing mander of the Channel Fleet” has not sunk by 


days of March, 1851, a curiosity if not a marvel, ® shot from the enemy, with his flag flying— 
a adit if not a disgrace, = the history of that old blue and buff under which, though it 

Britain. ‘That very pandering to popular clamour too often lagged in the rear, stout men have fought 
which, if the clamour had been rational or sincere, and great battles have been won. Sailing safely 
would have given Lord John Russell strength, and prosperously onward, it pleased him to get 
has proved the grand source of his weakness and (Spiritually) drunk, and with his own hand to haul 
of the nation’s perplexities. From the first day of “°W" the flag and set fire to the brandy-cask. 


the session everybody thought it safe to snub and | “It was not in the battle, 

thwart the “Durham-letter” Ministry, and every | No tempest gave the shock,” 

step of their own procedure sunk them deeper in —he only blew himself up. It is some conso- 
the mire. They brought in a measure on what lation that the person chiefly injured is Lord 
they affected to consider or tried to make “the! John himself. The whole procedure, since the 
great question of the day,” which had the merit| applying of the match on the 4th of Novem- 
of uniting verbal irritation with practical impo- ber (he very anxiously denied in the House 
tence, and followed it up by a budget which the other day that it was the 5th), to the ex- 
would have disgraced a stock-broker’s junior plosion on the 2lst of February, has been, in an 
clerk; then came a renewed series of broad in- emphatic sense and a most unusual degree, the 
sults and hair’s-breadth escapes; and, as the end personal work of the Premier. His lector to 
of the first act,a sudden resignation, forced on, not | Bishop Maltby, although it pledged the Govern- 
by outward assault, but by internal weakness and| ment to a pureree course, not only implicitly 
disorders, induced by their own recklessness and im-| but expressly, by promising that the law officers 
morality. Next came attempts, nearly at the rate of | of the Crown should be instructed to prosecute, if 
two a-day, to find a newGovernment or patch up the it were found that Dr. Wiseman’s doings were 
old, all frustrated by the same wretched difficulty of illegal, was notoriously and, we may say, neces- 
Lord John’s own setting up, and against which he ae written without consultation with any per- 
had knocked out his own official brains, but son whatever—without consultation, we would fain 
attempts also bringing out the consoling and hope-, hope, even with himself. The resignation an- 
ful truth that the statesmen of every party in the nounced to a rather thinly-attended Cabinet meet- 
country either regard the “ Aggression” delusion ing, on the evening of Friday the 21st February, 
and clamour with contempt, or would deal with it | Was quite a surprise to such Ministers as happened 
only after calm inquiry and deliberation. And | to be present, and must have been conneteng maeve 
last came the worst of all—a reinstatement of the | than a surprise to those who were not, including 
Russell Ministry, as temporarily inevitable, but Lord Minto, the Premier's father-in-law, and the 
more weak and less respected than ever, to clear | venerable President of the Council, whose position 
away the “mess” they themselves had made, to in the eyes of the Legislature and the country, 
recommence their career by withdrawing both of | though different, is not inferior to that of Lord Juhn 
their “ great” measures, and to undergo increased , Russell himself. All this exhibits a self-sufficiency 
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rendering the Premier peculiarly and chiefly re- 
sponsible ; but, unhappy» his colleagues, though 
intent not so much of a willing mind as in » 
unwise generosity, have chosen to share it with 
him. could searcely have avoided acceding 
to the resignation, or even, under the extraordinary 
cireumstances, refrained from resenting the self- 
sufficiency of their colleague when asked to resume 
office; but a true and prescient policy, to say 
nothing of principle, have required them to 
mark, much more emphatically than they have 
done, their non-complicity in the Durham letter, 
and to refuse to involve themselves in its conse- 
quences. The tone of several of the Ministers, and 
especially of Lord Lansdowne, has shown plainly 
that they have been dragged along with reluctance ; 
but that searcely exhibits them in a better position. 
We can admire the spirit, and admit the occasional 
necessity, of an adherence to a certain degree to 
a party leader, when some mistake of his own has 
got him into difficulties ; but Lord John’s mistake 
was one of such a nature and magnitude, that prin- 
ciple and policy alike forbade its being condoned. 
We cannot mats Seen and never will assent to, 
the tactics which have been ado in this case, of 
forsaking principle and destroying a party because 
one man had committed a heinous blunder. Our 
Whig friends could not have managed, perhaps, to 
lift Lord John out of the gutter ; but no good could 
come, and no good has come, and no good will 
come, of their lying down beside him. 
Several great national questions have been mate- 
rially altered in their position and prospects by 
the events and revelations of the recent remark- 
able crisis. And, first of all, how stands the ques- 
tion of Papal Aggression, out of which the crisis 
arose? What is shown by the new tests applied 
to the ascertaining of the reality and the rationality 
of the alleged national alarm? Three months ago, 
when the storm was at its height, we took courage 
to declare both that the nation was not so “ alarmed 
and indignant” as it suited some people to pretend, 
and that there was no reasonable ground at all for 
either alarm or indignation. The amount of tes- 
timony which has since come out in favour of our 
views is not only more prompt and ample than we 
expected, but, seeing the difficulties thence arising 
as regards other questions, more complete and 
effective than we hoped. The evidence we would 
offer, either that the excitement at first was not 
national, or else that, having no good foundation, 
it has since subsided, is simple but conclusive. 
The very source of the weakness and difficulties of 
the Ministry is, that they threw themselves on the 
current of this alleged national feeling! If that 
feeling had been real and well-founded, it would 
have floated them on to fortune, and enabled them 
to do almost what they chose on other questions. 
But, on the contrary, it has afflicted them with 
impotence; and their attempting to carry out the 
alleged national feeling is the main or sole reason 
why, on every other question, they are thwarted 
and buffeted, why they had to throw up office, 
and why they are doubly powerless and despised 
now that they are back. Do not let it be said 
that all this arises not from their having gone 
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with the popular feeling, but from not having 
done so with sufficient boldness and heartiness 
All the facts of the case go directly against any 
such hypothesis. The resistance to the Govern. 
ment has come not from those who thought the 
bill went too far, but from those who thought there 
should be no bill at all. When the bill was intro. 
daced, why did “the nation,” if it thought it insnf. 
ficient, not rise and ask for more, instead of 
contentedly seeing the Ministry torn to pieces by 
those who thought there should be no bill at all> 
Ere many days of the session had elapsed it had 
become quite plain that the Russell Ministry were 
the only party in the State at all able or inclined 
to carry any measure on the subject. Did that 
bring them new succour and strength? Nota bit, 
When, after the announcement of the Budget, the 
Ministry were apparently tottering to their fall, 
the public—and especially that portion of it (the 
London district, for instance) which had been 
loudest in declaring that throne, religion, and laws 
were all in danger unless something dreadful were 
done about Dr. Wiseman and the Pope—dropped 
the subject altogether; saw nothing else in the 
world but the income-tax and the window-duties; 
and called lustily for the dismissal of the only 
Ministry that would or could legislate anti-papally, 
and (some of them) for the instalment in office of 
Messrs. Hume and Cobden, who had said, in the 
plainest words, that they would do nothing about 
the Pope, and that the Aggression was a humbug. 
The Ministry did go out; and it was only the 
refusal of Lord John Russell to unite with Sir 
James Graham and Lord Aberdeen on the con- 
dition of dropping all attempts at legislation on the 
Aggression subject that prevented a coalition and 
a strong Ministry. Did the country call out in 
thankfulness at having so narrowly escaped so great 
a calamity ? The only feeling it showed was regret 
and even anger, that Lord John Russell's “ obsti 
nacy” should have prevented the construction of a 
competent Government ; and the Times, previously 
the leader of the alarmists, turned furiously the 
next morning (Feb. 26), not on Sir James Graham 
for having proposed to treat the “ natural alarms” 
as a delusion, and the Times’ thunder as humbug, 
but on Lord John Russell for having made any 
difficulty about consenting practically to the same 
course! “Lord John Russell,” growled this honest 
and modest journal, “is in a peculiar and pe 
manner responsible for all that has occurred in the 
last few weeks. His letter gave intensity and 
national importance to the anti-papal agitation. 
This being the case, it is strange that he should 
have been the sole representative of the Whig 
party in the late conferences! These conferences 
could lead to no result so long as Lord John 
brought to them all the hindrances and faults by 
which he had forfeited his position in the House 
of Commons. It was too much to suppose thats 
change of colleagues would relieve him from the 
responsibility of his own blunders. Perhaps another 
leader might have carried the Whig Cabinet success- 
fully through the session ; perhaps another fees 
tiator might have entered into terms of hono 
alliance with statesmen who had laid aside all pert 
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<onal considerations for the service of the country. 
Bat Lord John Russell bore about with him the 
reproach of wasted influence and diminished repu- 
tation.” In briefer but not plainer terms, the 
Minister that wrote the Durham letter had by that 
very act rendered himself the most unfit leader and 

iator, and the statesmen who had offered to 
come into office on condition of ignoring and 
laughing at all the things that the Tunes and, ac- 
cording to that authority, “the nation,” had been 
saying and doing, were the fittest and most desir- 
able men for the service of the country! How- 
ever, the Times and its “nation” had once more 
to put up with the man whom they had affected 
to idolise the week before, and, from no change 
in him, vilified this. And what was the first 
thing he did? ‘To cut down his anti-papal measure 
to the nearest possible thing to nothing—to “ the 
shadow of a shade.” And what followed? Nothing 
at all! Lord John is none the weaker for having 
made his measure a nonentity, and would have been 
a vast deal stronger if he had had no measure 
at all—which, of course, means also having 
had no letter. Now, we ask, is such a history 
consistent with the allegation that the nation was 
roused to indignation and determination to a de- 
gree without precedent, or consistent with any- 
thing but a simulated and a hollow agitation? 
Put the Reform Bill, or Corn-law Repeal, or 
any similar measure, on behalf of which the 
country was really concerned, in place of the 
Aggression Question, and say if such things could 
have happened. Ifa Minister had written a letter 
in 1831 in favour of Parliamentary Reform, and 
brought in a measure, would the country have 
stood by quiet or laughing while he was, on ac- 
count of his having so done, being buffeted and 
ejected ? 

These things, however, have come to pass, not 
merely because the agitation was in great part 
unreal, but also because it was in still greater part 
mistaken ; and because the mistake has become 
visible as people have grown cooler and ap- 
proached nearer the object. Among the positions 
we maintained three months ago, when we dare- 
say some of our readers thought us very silly and 
presumptuous, if not absolutely Popish, was, that 
the so-called “ Aggression” not only ought not, but 
could not be legislated against. ‘‘ These things,” 
we said, “are too subtle for laws and ties.” 
This is now made apparent by almost all that has 
been said, or attempted to be done, in Parliament. 
The speeches have had almost nothing to do with 
“the Aggression ;” and the measure has very little 
connexion with the Aggression, and none at all 
with the speeches. ‘The discussions have ranged 
over the whole subject of Popery, in all its bear- 
ings, spiritual, social, and political ; but very little 
labour has been directed—and that little quite 
unsuccessfully—to show that the thing recently 
done, and out of which the whole hubbub arose, 
imparted new force to any bad tendency that does 
or may exist in the Romish religion. Nobody 


has shown that the Pope has acquired more power 
from the change of vicars-apostolic into bishops 
hor even disproved that he has lost power. 
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body has shown how twelve territorial districts are 
more dangerous than eight; nor how the govern- 
ment of any Church is to be carried on without 
territorial divisions of some size or number; nor 
who are to fix the size or number save those whom 
alone it concerns; nor how the Papists are to 
have bishops at all if not appointed in the way 
that Dr. Wiseman and his suffragans have been 
appointed ; nor what man has lost a farthing of 
his revenue, or a feather of his dignity, or an iota 
of his liberty, during the six months that the 
Romish bishops have wielded all their powers and 
dignities. 

A new position, however, has been taken in 
saying that the change will injuriously affect the 
English Catholics themselves, “« are British sub- 
jects, and thus to that extent affect the State. So 
it seems that all this exclaiming against Popery 
and flabbergasting of Dr. Wiseman, or, as Milton 
expressed it of the No-Popery agitation and the 
peccant cardinal of Ais days, “all this careering 
with spear in rest, and thundering upon the steel- 
cap of Bellarmine,” is out of love and regard to 
the Papists themselves! We must save them, 
for one thing, from “the canon law.” A vast deal 
of palpable nongense has been spoken about the 
canon law, and yet nobody has told us what it is. 
This we know, the canon law, whatever it is, 
has long existed in Ireland, and that none of the 
instances against it have been drawn thence. Then 
we are told that we must protect the Papists from 
“synodical action’—from such ukases as that 
issued from Thurles. Now we say in reply to all 
this, that from canon law and synodical action, 
and all other acts of priestly rule, our Papist fel- 
low-countrymen must just protect ves. 
We released them from their political thraldom— 
we are neither bound nor able to release them 
from their ecclesiastical. We released them from 
what was compulsorily imposed on them-—what 
they voluntarily submit to is beyond our power. 
Moreover, if we insist on releasing them from ecele- 
siastical thraldom against their wills, may they not 
offer to perform the same service for some of our- 
selves ? 

But not only has all this talk nothing to do 
with the Aggression—it has nothing to do with 
the measure. The cou and the Legislature 
have been talking about canon law and synodical 
action for months; and after Lord John Russell 
fully and solemnly elaborated these topics in his 
introductory speech, the measure leaves them un- 
touched ! would have been impossible to do 
otherwise without a violation of religious liberty 
so gross as would have made obvious to the 
blindest the dangerous princi on which so 
many of us have been proceeding. This is the 


real reason, and the aot ene ives it 
clearness and strength. is said that Ireland 


resents an insuperable difficulty. Now, why? 
The Romish Church has long existed in Ireland 
in its fully-developed state, with canon law and 
synodical action complete, and the evil fruits 
thence arising must there exist in rankest abun- 
dance ; and there, of course, is the check and 
remedy most required. One piece of fruit only 
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has been adduced—the Synod of Thurles, and its 
vile anti-educational resolutions. Why not put 
down that? Because, on the same principle, you 
may put down all the other “synods” and similar 
bodies in the three ki who have con- 
demned almost unanimously what the — 
priests censured only by a majority of one. How 
punish the Popish Archbishop of Armagh for in- 
tolerance, when you pay 20,00U/. a-year to the 
Protestant archbishop of the same place, who in 
that respect has long preceded and far outdone 
him ? that one reason why Ireland is a diffi- 
culty is, that all that the alarmists denounce as 


unconstitutional, and illegal, and dangerous, has | 


long existed in that part of the United Kingdom 
without question, and if not without harm, with 
no more harm than arises from the same measure 
of religious freedom in the possession of Protestant 
Churches. 

All that the Bill now proposes to do is to pro- 
hibit the Romish prelates, under the penalty of 
100/., from calling themselves by the name of the 
district where they officiate, or by the name of any 
other place in the three kingdoms. There, too, 
the case of Ireland furnished a necessity for an 
extensive change, and should have furnished a 
reason for entire omission. ‘The clauses in the 
original Dill invalidating deeds and bequests where 
the diocesan name of a Romish bishop occurs are 
to be withdrawn, because they would cause con- 
fusion and injury in Ireland, where all sorts of 
deeds have been executed in disregard of the 
clause in the Emancipation Act, which prohibits 
the use of the names of places in use by Establish- 
ment prelates. In short, the Bill has been muti- 
lated in order to protect deliberate breaches of the 
only similar law already in existence! This is 
another proof of the absurdity of legislating at all 
on the subject, and tells as much against the shred 
of the Bill that is left as against the mass that is 
wisely removed. 

But though the Bill is now of little or no im- 
portance as to actual enactment, it still comprises 
and sanctiens a dangerous principle. ‘The clause 
in the Emancipation Act prohibiting the use of 
names already in use might be justifiable on the 
ground of preventing useless offence and confu- 
sion, although it would have been quite as justi- 
fiable to prohibit the custom adopted by the Scot- 
tish dissenters of calling their Presbyteries by the 
same name as those of the Establishment. But the 
present Bill proceeds on the principle that there 
shall be no dissenting bishops at all—that all 
episcopal dissenters, whether Protestant or Papist, 
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and rational legislation. We are by no mean: 
certain that no legislation is desirable, having g 
bearing on some parts of the Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastical systems—such as death-bed bequests, 
religious houses, and life-vows. There might haye 
been inquiry, what, if anything, is needed in these 
Tespects, and the needful thing might have beep 
done; but the present plan is to proceed without 
inquiry, and to do nothing but irritate and insult, 
We would, then, have struck against realities—gs 
it is, we but “saw the intrenchant air.” 

|_ Compelled to write and print while the amended 
Budget is nightly expected, and the whole results 
of the crisis not fully evolved, we must leave up. 
touched several of the most important questions 
affected by recent changes. But two questions 
have undergone so great a change in position ag 
in one sense, to be capable of being spoken of as 
settled. 

| Protection, long since moribund as a principle, 
has suffered death, or perhaps we might say 
inflicted suicide, as a party. The Protectionists 
were twice offered power, and twice declined, 
avowedly on the ground that they have “scarcely 
a single man’? competent to take a share in a 
Government. This is sufficient of itself; but a 
stronger reason lay behind, in the conviction that 
the country would not have remained patient fora 
week had it come to look on a_ Protectionist 
Ministry as a serious possibility, but would have 
shouted, in tones not to be mistaken nor disobeyed, 
“ Off, Stanley, off!” 

The extension of the franchise is a thing now 
settled to be done, and even the time for making a 
beginning is fixed. Lord John Russell's pl 
to bring in a measure next session is not now of 
great positive value, seeing that Lord Joh is not 
likely to be a puissant Minister in 1852; but Sir 
James Graham, the provimate, and, so far as can 
at present be seen, only other possible Minister, is 
scarcely less explicitly pledged to a similar course. 
A great difficulty in advocating extension of the 
franchise has hitherto been, that the principle was 
not favoured by any statesman or party whom the 
public had come to look on as a competent or 
likely man for office. It is impossible to over 
estimate the launch forward which the question 
must have received, among so very “ practical” & 
people as ourselves, by its having now become 
plain that the only possible Ministry is one pledged 
to a New Reform Bill. 

In a single sentence let us indicate a more 
general result of the recent imbroglio, and 





revelations it forced out. Politics, properly # 


are things prohibited. A Free Church of England | called, have once more received life and earnest 


could only exist with “maimed rites,” 


a species of legislation is a mistake which we hope, 
but hardly expect, that the present generation of 
them will not live to repent. 
We may add that this practically impotent but 
rospectively mischievous measure possibly comes 
in the way and the place of some really needed 


That the’ 
dissenters in esse and in posse should support such 


ness; the days of fiddle-faddle are drawing t 4 
close, and soon men will again be striving @ 
earnest for things worth striving for. At last we 
can fix the date of “the good time coming: we 


predict that i¢ will commence in 1852, and the 


blame be our own if we do not make cleaner and 
quicker work this time! 
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Rose Douglas"; or, Sketches of a Country Parish. 


ing the Autobiography of a Scotch Minister's 
ation By 8. i." vols. London: Smith 
and Elder. 
Amoxe the high-pitched tales written expressly to 
illustrate, or rather to settle (in the opinion of the 
respective authors), beyond gainsayer's reach, the 
at social and theological questions of our day, 
“Rose Douglas” meets us with a homely look and 
a familiar tone, for her story is one of humble and 
rivate life, with its ordinary triale and real diffi- 
eulties—the death of parents, the unkindness of 
relatives, and the necessities of exertion, not to say 
endurance, which beset the young and poor. The 
Minister’s Daughter speaks as might be expected 
of a Scottish manse and parish, thereby recalling 
“Mrs. Margaret Maitland of Sunnyside ;” yet not 
only does the preface inform us that the MS. was 
almost written and laid aside long before that still 
pular work eng but the course of the story 
wars no resemblance to that of the engaging 
spinster. Both narrators start from the same 
point, a north-country minister's fireside ; but their 
lines diverge wider and wider as the tales pro- 
gress, though the same ancestral faith and cheer- 
ful wisdom cast their lights upon them till they 
reach far different goals, Artistically considered, 
the story of “ Rose Douglas” is unusually simple in 
both plot and construction. An only and mother- 
less girl—brought up by a gentle and unworldly 
yet pious and studious father, who kept the wife 
of his youth’s place vacant in heart and home, 
and, in his latter years, cut down a tree which 
obscured his view of her grave, whose dwelling 
stood hard by his church in the centre of the wild 
moorland parish in which he was the faithful and 
well-beloved pastor of a flock, like most of Seot- 
land’s Presbyterian peasantry, rustic in manners 


and frugal of life, but by no means ignorant of the | 


peculiar theology and history of their Church 
—the death of her father, in her eighteenth year, 
leaves Rose a poorly-portioned orphan, on which 
a family of rather unamiable relations, who had 
grown rich in the pursuits of commerce, take her 
to be useful at their house in Glasgow. Under 
the mnited burdens of usefulness and dependance 
poor Rose strives and struggles to live for some 
time, till the sister of a young clergyman appointed 
to succeed her father seeks her out, at the combined 
request of the said young minister and his maiden 
cousins, at whose house she had once met him in 
her native parish. Her acquaintance with the 
Campbells, as this family is called, turns the 
balance of Rose's fortunes. With their assist- 
ance she obtains employment as a governess in the 
house of a most originally quiet widow, where 
teaching four little children through various do- 
mestic reforms and adventures, and the progress 
of a singularly rational wooing, goes on for another 
year. Marriage and death, in the meantime, are 


y in young Campbell's home. All pleasant | gree 
and peaceful as it was, and with 


his mother’s last 





| midst of a well-kept garden, with a field adjoining it. 


ATURE. 


blessing still in their memory, a sober wedding, to 
the entire satisfaction of all parties, takes place at 
the house of his married sister; and the young 
minister and his bride return to her father’s manse. 

Such is the warp of the story, a few and 
chequered threads, but wrought, nevertheless, in 
a woof of scenes and characters which, whether 
serious or comic, are described with natural truth 
and graphic minuteness. The progress of her 
father’s decline, the solitary young girl marvelling 
that he did not awake from what she believed a 
sleep in his easy chair, as the stormy night dark- 
ened down in the manse parlour, till strange fear 
came upon her and she found that sleep was ceath, 
become realities as we read. Young Campbell 
bringing the bunch of snowdrops from her own 
garden-bed under the sweetbriar hedge to where 
Rose governessed and worked, and her rich aunt, 
in that lady's own phrase, “washed her hands of 
her,” through the smoke and fog of Gla: gow's 
‘winter, is a touch of genuine poetry; but it is 
|in sketching the country originals of her heroine's 
native parish that the authoress excels, The fol- 
lowing picture of a wedded pair, thongh not the 
best in the volume, will have entertainment for 





} 
most readers :-— 


_ “About two miles from the manse, close to the public 


road, was a small, neat, two-storied house, situated in the 
A 


(little green gate and a ‘gravelled path, bordered on each 


side with a sweetbriar hedge, belonged to it. Everything 
was in high order about the place. e pipes on the walls 
and the barrels for receiving the water which ran from 
them were freshly painted; the door was a bright green, 
and the little brass knocker shone like gold. Not a weed 
disgraced the flower and vegetable beds. The interior of 
the house was quite as orderly. No spot was ever seen on 
the whitewashed lobby or staircase ; dust was a thing un- 
known there, even in the darkest corners; and the kitchen, 
with its tins and saucepans, was as bright as a furnishin 
ironmonger’s shop. It was evident, at a glance, that chil- 
dren were strangers there... . . Now the owner of this 
desirable property was a middle-aged (to speak correctly, 
we should say elderly) spinster. She had inherited it from 
her father, a retired grocer of some wealth, who had pur- 
chased a little land in his native parish at a low rate, and 
built a house upon it. Itwas a handsome, respectable 
house, as I have said ; and there he and his daughter, Miss 
Babby, had lived for many years. It was strange that, 
being a kind of heiress, she was suffered to remain so long 
unmarried ; but Babby had her own share of » and 
thought few entitled to address her. Besides, Babby, like 
our friend the doctor, was remarkably unpre ng in 
her person. Her figure was lanky and angular; more 
masculine than feminine in its outlines. Her features were 
very plain, and no one could overlook the appearance of a 
beard. She had long taken to wearing caps and a front, 
even before the doctor came to the pb = 
knew exactly the date of her age, 
| her father’s residence in Glasgow. In addition to all these, 
it must be confessed, serious drawbacks, she was accus- 
_tomed to take snuff, and was of a avaricious dis- 
position. Her father had been dead for several years, and 
‘icy had sncceeded to all the property, includ » hand- 
| some sum of money, lent out on interest and on the 
| best security. She was an independent, nay, more, a rich 
woman. 


i eg 


more blooming portion 





our 
he left unheeded the younger 
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fleeting manoer that he had barely time to lift his hat and 
i (at least as poli y as he could) salute her. She 

i] 


did not seem to court his further intimacy, and she 
was never ill. There would have been some chance if this 
had taken place ; for a medical man rome a patient 
has good opportunities, if he can avail hi 
the heart is softened by sickness and perhaps filled with a 
sort of gratitude to himself. The case was less. Even 
Miss Babby’s servant never complained of illness ; that, 
indeed, would have been tantamount to an instant dismissal. 
But our doctor did not despair. At last, his patience was 
rewarded. Miss Babby, for the second time in ber life (the 
first was at ber birth), required a doctor. She had missed 
a foot in descending a ladder in one of her out-houses, 
where she had been looking for eggs, and had fractured her 
Jeg. Her terrified servant had in vain attempted to lift her, 
and, shocked at the groans which the movement produced, 
hurried away in search of the doctor. His lodging was 
fortunately not far off. She burst into his room, breathless 
and overcome, where he was sitting—his rounds for the 
day over—prepared to enjoy himself over his tea. The 
tray was before him, and he was just sugaring his first cup. 
The doctor stared at the intruder, whom he hardly knew. 

“* Come awa’, come awa’, doctor !’ she exclaimed. ‘ For 
God's sake, dinna sit glowrin’ there! Miss Babby's faun 
frae a ladder, and as sure’s death I think she’s killed !’ 

“ The doctor was up and off in a minute. The opportunity 
was at last come which he had so long looked for. I need 
not say he congratulated himself.’’ 


How the courtship began from that day; how 
the first assault on Miss Babby’s heart was made 
by the doctor in renunciation of all charges; how 
he carried on the siege by retailing news and pre- 
scribing gratuitously ; how his comings and goings 
were watched by his neighbours till it was publicly 
known that Miss Babby had surrendered, and their 
wedding-ceremonies were closed by what the lady 
termed “a tea-handling” at her own house, is 
related with equal spirit; and we might quote 
some dozen portraits no less life-like from « Rose 
Douglas.” As a composition, the novel is not 
without faults of style, but they are such as time and 
literary practice will, we trust, amend ; for though 
the mask of age is cleverly assumed and becom- 
ingly worn by the fair author, we cannot help 
suspecting that there is many a year between her 
and gray hairs, and we hope to see many a worthy 
successor to the “ Minister's Daughter” from her 
pen. 


The Siege of Damascus. A Historical Romance. 
By Jamzs Nisper. London: John Chapman. 


Lrrrie boys and little girls, as they amuse them- 
selves by turning the nursery into a desert island, 
to enact therein the parts of Robinson Crusoe and 
Man Friday, would be surprised to hear that their 
special diversion was fart from the thoughts 
of the De Foe when he penned his immortal 


work, In his day unorthodox tractswere more peril- 
ous > pat now, when wey hour “ sends forth an 
one ;” and accordingly he hit upon the i i 
expedient of propagating inex Stncsing talothent 
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peculiar religious opinions of his to be met with 
in his hero's soliloquies and dialogues with poop 
Friday (who makes but a sorry fight of it by th. 
way), and in the puritanical conversation between 
Will Atkins and his dusky bride. 

Now Mr. James Nisbet has acted precisely 
upon the same principle. Boiling over with 
doubts and theories too mighty, too momentoyg 
to be stitched up and contained within the limit 
of an ordinary pamphlet, he wisely resolved t 
adopt some securer safety-valve. Though there 
was much of wisdom in the resolve, there has 
been shown but little of cunning in the execution, 
and less of taste in the selection of time, place, or 
personages requisite for the exposition of his 
peculiar ideas. 

Now “ Robinson Crusoe” is pre-eminently amus- 
ing. We should feel some reluctance in predicating 
the reverse of “The Siege of Damascus,” did we 
not feel persuaded that its author would prefer 
being altogether and honestly damned to having 
the sentence contained in this objectionable, it 
may be, but highly poetical term, doled out te 
him by homeopathic doses of faint oo No; 
by turns a Pyrrhonist, by turns an Eclectic, Mr, 
Nisbet, as the work before us but too sadly testi- 
fies, has been long a wanderer, without guide o 
compass, in the dreary realms of Doubt. That 
Mr. Nisbet possesses a fair average of talent, 
united to much reflection, aided by some reading 
and research, there is ample evidence in the pages 
before us. He deems himself, we presume, a phi- 
losopher ; but let him remember that one of the 
wisest amid them all lays down that “a little 
philosophy inclineth man’s mind to atheism, bat 
depth in philosophy bringeth men’s minds about 
to reason.” We speak in terms, not of suspicion, 
but friendly warning. 

Mr. Nisbet must bear the blame of our delaying 
so long to notice his romance—qud romance. 
His story may be said to be written in paren 
theses. An incident occurs in gurgite vasto a 
polemic mysticism, either, as it may be, of peril im 
the wilderness or Arab onslaught; and ere we 
have well unclosed our weary eyes and flatter our 
selves that the rubbish is cleared away and the 
piece about to commence, when—presto !—those 
horrid Moslemin will shout “ Allah Acbar !” and, 
worse still, will slit the weazands of all whe 
object on principle to such battle-cry. _Where- 
upon our author, seizing the self-given clue, and 
striking the spurs into his favourite hobby, start 
off—ex uno disce omnes—in this style. We mut 
inform our readers that scarcely a page can be bit 
on where “ We take occasion to say a few (Heaven 
help us!) words on this subject” do not practically, 
if not literally, occur. 
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the best, if not the only true one. Vet, as it has been 


long ago by philosophers, ah ey 
romero no incoesistency in the strange gods foreigners, 
oes ty tolerant and humane towards unbelievers. 
Monotheism, however, has been at all times fierce, 


intolerant. Jews, Magians, Christians, Moslems, have 
ty we persecuted and forced, by fire and sword, 
the holders of another faith to renounce it and be converted 


to their own.” 


We are mercifal towards Mr. Nisbet in omit- 
ting the remainder of his long tirade. He proves 
overmuch ; and the subsequent disclaimer he so 
humbly subjoins serves as but a feeble shield against 
his potent shafts. The giants he creates are over 
strong for the wall he kindly rears for the demo- 
lition of their brains. 

And now for the romance itself. It is founded 
on a slender and somewhat insignificant episode of 
the first siege of Damascus, when that proud and 
wiest-ridden city, the glory of Syria, the s 1 

‘den, with its far-famed streams the Pasion and 
Abana, fell a prey before the conquering Arab. 
Mr. Nisbet informs us, in his preface, that he has 
based his work “on the story of Eudocia in Ock- 
ley's ‘History of the Saracens.’ Long ago, Gib- 
bon, in the ‘Decline and Fall; made the tale 
better known to the learned.” Now the stories are 
identical. Gibbon adopted the narrative of Ockley 
blindly and implicitly, as has done Mr. Nisbet. 
The latter, who would fain persuade us that no 
phase in Oriental annals is to him a mystery, 
should be less chary in his estimate of the worth 
of the information conveyed “to the learned” by 
the authors he cites. He knows, or should know, 
that “the learned” utterly repudiate Ockley as an 
authority. Since his days, the stride in Oriental 
literature, and consequently in Oriental history, 
has been immense. We will, with Mr. Nisbet's 
permission, narrate the groundwork of his romance 
in our own way, premising that we take our facts 
from the “ Aneedotes Ara et Musulmanes,” a 
book generally ascribed to M. Langlés, the eminent 
Oriental scholar, who published (inter alia) an 
abridged translation of the Nigaristan of Abdal 
Ghaflar, an author of great authority in aught 
relating to Eastern history, as is evidenced by his 
preface, wherein he quotes no less than twenty- 
uine historians either Arabic or Persian. We will 
not bear too heavily on Mr. Nisbet, else, as he 
throws down the gauntlet to “the learned,” might 
we refer him to the “Tawérikh Dimishk” (His- 
tories of Damascus), by Ibn Asékir. However, 
to our tale. 

Treachery had completed what fanaticism, on 
the one side, had well-ni accomplished, what, on 
the other, fanaticism, dark ally of iot- 
wm, had long held doubtful—the fall of 
cus. But terms were granted. Three days were 
accorded the unhappy remnant who escaped 
the first fury of the victors to seek, under the 
guidance of Thomas, son-in-law of the Emperor 





(Heraclins), some mountain refuge. Such refuge | i 


they found, and would have retained unharmed 
but for the following incident. A citizen of 
walls during the continuance of the si and 
conducted before Caled, the redoubted chief of 





the Arab forces. “And who art thou?” inquired 
the leader. The prisoner's y smacks of the 
phic terseness of the young Norval and Mutius 
Besoeis. “T am a gentleman of quality; my 
name Jonas. On the point of — my be- 
trothed, who loves me as I love her, her parents 
refuse, at the eleventh hour, to crown our bliss; 
we agree to elope—my capture has disconcerted 
all our designs. An you kill me not, affliction 
will close my career.” “As closed it shall be,” 
replies Caled, who recked little of sentiment, “if 
thou refuse to embrace Moslemism; do that, and, 
the town once taken, the beloved one is thine.” 
A veuglé par sa passion, as our faithful chronicler 
informs us, said Jonas becomes willing as Barkis, 
swears by Mohammed, slaughters in wholesale 
his whilome friends, is amid the first to enter the 
vanquished city, learns that his betrothed has 
taken refuge in a convent, seeks her there, but 
instead of persuading her to follow him, gets 
awfully snubbed for his apostacy. Elle le rejetta 
avec ae and flies with her fellow-towns- 
men. Meanwhile Caled, much excited at the 
view of the treasures borne off by the fugi- 
tive Damascenes, waits impatiently the lapse 
of the three days’ start, and then, with the 
eager Jonas at his side, sets off in pursuit. He 
meets with the r, wearied, harassed outeasts in 
the vicinity of Laodicea. They are butchered to 
aman; but Jonas singles out his love, and pro- 
ceeds to somewhat overt acts of violence towards 
her. Spurning the renegade from her, she pierces 
herself with a dagger. The wife of Thomas, a 
woman of surpassing beauty, is taken after a des- 
perate resistance on her part, by Omeirah, a friend 
of Jonas, who, to soothe the despair of the latter, 
places his comely prize at Jonas’s disposition. 
Jonas acts the Scipio, and sends her under honour- 
able escort to Antioch, where was then her father. 
Such are the facts whereupon Mr. Nisbet has based 
his present story, a story familiar to mek 
going grandfathers and grandmothers th t 
medium of Mr. Hughes's very dreary drama. 

Mr. Nisbet admits that he has taken some liber- 
ties with his hero's character, that he has drawn 
him as “a sort of ical idealist,” and supposes 
him “to have anticipated some of the first _ 
ciples of a modern German Rationalist.” Now, 
we profess our inability to decide how far the 
author has succeeded, as we are utterly wnac- 


tionalist ; if they be creatures displaying more than 
an ordinary degree of grovelling sensualit and 
intense selfishness, combined with a most " 
most common- and narrow-minded disposi- 
tion, then, i , has Mr. Nisbet prospered 
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“ Jonas was not vain, superstitious, and confident. He 
acknowledge: to himself the weakness of human nature, 
and wondered at the majesty of the universe. He knew 
nothing certain, but he sometimes fondly hoped for a happy 
existence beyond the grave. It was , he thought, 
to rectify the insolence an cruelties of some, the humility 
and privations of others. But he did not believe that the 

i of his day had, as they pretended, the keys of 
ar in their hands. That base, ignorant, superstitious, 
fanatical, unjust, senseless monks, should pompously, as 
idiots or as hypocrites, walk the blessed paths that led to 
Paradise, while learned, honest, and modest men, who were 
devout by nature, but profane in the eyes of a contemptible, 
ridiculous, and cruel Church, should be condemned to ever- 
lasting tortures—that there should be such a glaring 
contrast between the ultimate fate of these men—that even 
any of them should suffer the never-ending pangs of the 

ightful he!l of the damned, was a thought that Jonas 
indignantly rejected. It was false tothe beneficent Creator 
and his creatures alike. Thus did Jonas think.’’ 


There is, however, something very painful in 
the following :— 


“In that manner would Jonas gladly mingle with chaos, 
even as a tear, the product of a sentiment, evaporates from 
the cheek, and after a time, as a drop of rain, descends and 
is confounded in the great ocean from whence it originally 
sprung. There surely, and there perhaps only, would ‘ the 
wicked cease from troubling, and the weary be at rest.’ 
To the unprejudiced mind, there is nothing horrible in the 
idea of annihilation; but, on the contrary, much that is 
desirable. As the dead-like sleep of night is sweet to the 
toil-worn, daily labourer, so is the sleep of ages swecter 
far to the enfeebled worker of long dreary years. Oh for 
total insensibility—annihilation—the elemental absorption 
in Brahme, the heart of the universe! This, this is the 
heaven of the wretched, the onlyone fully comprehensible.” 


But we turn with sorrow and with pity from 
the consideration of the points mooted and dis- 
cussed, sometimes with levity, at others with a 
certain display of genius, throughout these volumes. 
Certainly the least fitting place for such solemn 
disquisition is in the pages of a romance. 

Mr. Nisbet abounds in aphorisms about as re- 
condite as the few we select at random. “ When 
wine has inflamed the imagination music adds 
inexpressible force and sweetness to all our 
thoughts.” “ Yet the habitual indulgence in mere 
sensuous pleasures must be dearly paid for in the 
end.” “QO Love! thou art the most potent spell 
for godlike happiness on earth.” “The female 
mind, which is gentle, affectionate, and trusting in 
its moods, is much more limited in capacity, 
strength, and independence, than the mind of 
man.” And so on to the end of the chapter. 

Mr. Nisbet is far more happy in description 
than in dialogue: the latter is wofully heavy and 
slip-slop; of the former we extract a specimen :— 

“ Day dragged heavily on. The fierce sun poured down 
floods of serial heat; the atmosphere was suffocating. A 
dead calm reigned. There was no sound to be heard, no 
object to be seen moving in all the wide expanse. Nothing 
broke the dreary monotony of the scene. Except a few 
withered tufts of low coarse grass which studded the ground 
every two or three yards, it was everywhere sand—sand ; 
sometimes rock slightly protruding, then sand again, but 
all equally arid and glowing. Of water, or moisture, there 
was nota drop. The horizon seemed to smoke with the 
fires of a thousand volcanoes; a lurid hue overspread the 
heavens. Jonas grew very faint. The pangs of his long 
abstinence were scarcely endurable. He moved restlessly 


about, not ong in what direction he went. Death was 
on every side. the end, he only found himself where 


he had been in the morning. In vain he strained vision to 
detect some distant speck that might bring relief; no help 
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was near. The faithful Zaba was ignorant of his danger 
and, if not himself in trouble, was doubtless wander} 
away in search of his master. At one time, Jonas 
pened to find himself on the top of a small eminence, 
looked iri y on every side. Then a sudden joy 
filled his heart. Could he believe his own eyes? 

just before him, lay a beautiful lake, in whose w 
smooth and ——- as burnished silver, were reflected 
some slight distant elevations, similar to the one on which 
he stood. Oh, blessed sight !—how had it not been seep 
before? Jonas hurried to plunge himself in the calm, 
delicious element. Alas! it was enchantment all. Ther 
was really no lake—no water! Mysterious exhalations 
from the dissolving earth floated on and hid the surface of 
the ground. To the spectator above, they seemed rivers 
and seas of paradise ; but when he ran forward and so 

to drink—Oh, mockery! they were molten sands and airs 
from hell! Then Jonas recollected the mirage, and cursed 
his own stupidity. Yet the optical delusion still lasted 
during the middle hours of day. There—but now farther 
onwards, lay the same charming vision—the same bounti- 
ful lake! Avaunt, ye juggling fiends of the desert! Jonas 
was ngt to be betrayed a second time.” 


rh 


And here we take our leave of a work which 
but serves to show how ill-regulated and mis. 
applied are the undoubted energies and talents of 
its author. 


South Africa Delineated. By the Rev. Tronyiry 
Smita. London: Mason, City Road. 


Mucu about the same time, and very nearly in 
the same spots where Mr. Gordon Cumming was 
trying conclusions against elephants and hip 
potami, with the odds very considerably in hi 
favour, a small but zealous band of pious men was 
struggling against monsters of a far more mis 
chievous kind—savage ignorance and superstition. 
True, these earnest spirits have no trophies to 
parade of the victories they have won, but theirs 
are triumphs that will endure, and for ever. They 
have succeeded, spite of difficulties and danger of 
no ordinary kind, in infusing the blessed truths 
of Christianity amidst savage tribes but one degree 
removed from the brutes that drag their wains: 
not the mere outward show of Christianity, or 
vain repetition of a formula acquired with tedious 
toil, not the substitution of one superstitious creed 
by another, but the Christianity that elevates the 
mind, and bids it advance in civilisation and social 
progress. 

“The indirect influence which the Gospel pro- 
duces on the mind of the barbarian and the savage 
is invaluable. If in many instances it fails to con- 
vert, yet it corrects the habits, elevates the con- 
ceptions, and refines the passions of mankind. Yo 
will perceive in the Kaffir or the Fingoe, who at- 
tends the house of God, though he has not be 
lieved with his heart unto righteousness, an evr 
dent superiority to others, as though he had been 
cast in a different mould. You can see that com- 
science is at work. ‘There are indications that the 
man is sensible of the truth of Christianity. 
knows that there is a God. He is conscious 
he has a soul. You can appeal to his honour, # 
his dignity, to his fear of retribution; and bis 
heart will respond to such appeals.” 

We are not at all disposed to quarrel with the 
re-publication of this little volume. It has bees 
objected that many amongst our missionaries have 
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t save their enthusiasm to fit them for so 

nsible a career. This objection certainly 
cannot apply to Mr. Smith, or to many of his 
fellow-labourers. with whom he brings us ac- 
quainted. His style is modest and unassuming in 
its tone, his descriptions are terse and graphic, 
and he has certainly imparted much of interest to 
a narrative we gladly recommend to such of our 
readers as sympathise with the subject-matter 


treated of. 

We will conclude our present notice with the 
following extracts, premising, however, that there 
is something in the latter of the two with which 
we do not entirely coincide :-— 

“The lion, the leopard, and the buffalo inhabit 
the mountains; and some of the larger rivers, 
whose banks are lined with reeds, are infested with 
hippopotami. With the king of the forest the na- 
tives have many a warm encounter. He will some- 
times walk into the towns, when he is immediately 
set upon by a host of dogs and men: but more 
frequently he will present himself before the un- 
suspecting traveller, and either pounce upon him 
suddenly, or set up a tremendous roar. One of the 
French missionaries, when travelling, with a num- 
ber of attendants, encamped one day by the side 
of a wood, when presently they heard the roaring 
of a lion. It was night, and though fires were 
kindled, and the oxen guarded as carefully as pos- 
sible, the animal, bidding defiance to the com- 
pany, walked round the encampment, put the cattle 
to confusion, and springing upon an ox, killed it, 
and carried off the carcase. The following even- 
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Is it fanaticism to recognise in such occurrences 
the hand divine? Far be it from the Christian 
missionary to foster superstitious views in heathen 
minds, or even to take advantage of men’s 


rance, as Columbus did, when he j an 
eclipse to the wild men of America ; far be it 


from him also to deny the power of prayer, or to 

interpret such events as the above on the cold prin- 

ciples of rationalism.” 

Kamenski's Age of Peter the Great; with Notes 
and a Preface. By Ivan Gotoviy. London: 
Newby. 


Tus little work affords material towards supply- 
ing in some measure a desideratum often 
enced by the English reader of Russian history. 
Whilst considering the greatness and glory attained 
by the vast northern empire in the earlier part 
of the 18th century, and rendering just tribute to 
the powers and policy of the pos man who 
achieved for his country the proud position she at 
present holds, we are too to ignore or slur 
over the merits of those jutors selected from 
any and every grade in life by the discerning eye 
of their imperial master, to aid him in his vast 
designs. 

Each one of these biographical sketches exhibits 
to us, in a light far more amiable than we have 
been wont to consider it, the character of the 
potent Czar. Susceptible of the warmest friend- 
ships, ever keenly considerate of the feelings of 





others, and, what in a despot is higher praise than 
all, never deaf to the voice of reason or reproof, 


ing he made a second attack, and was again suc- | such was Peter the Great. Swift to anger, yet a 
cessful; but at sunrise the party were resolved to | word of firm remonstrance would make him, and 


give him battle, and, following his track, they | without s 
‘point. We scarce know which to admire the 


came upon him in a deep ravine. On seeing them, 
and hearing the report of their guns, he sprang 
from side to side, with the agility of a cat, and, 
furious with rage, seemed to threaten the destruc- 
tion of them all. But in such engagements man 
is usually the conqueror; and, after two or three 
shots had been fired, he fell.” 

“During the sittings of the district-meeting, 
many interesting statements were made relative to 
the influence of Christianity, and the progress of 
religious truth. Among others was the following:— 
At Clarkebury, in the Tambookie country, a station 





which I afterwards visited, one of the chiefs came 


to ask for rain. ‘The missionary endeavoured to | was prepared and signed 
ms , gorouki, who on that day hap 


next day, so soon as he appeared 


show that it was not in his power to make rain 
(for this was the idea which the chief actually en- 
tertained), but that prayer must be made to God 


ing figuratively, drop his sword’s 
most, the friends who dared interpose betwixt the 


lion and his wrath, or the noble-hearted monarch 


who recognised the justice of such interposition. 
Take, for instance, the following passage in the life 
of Dolgorouki :— 


“On one occasion, when there was a great scarcity of 
corn in St. Petersburg, the senate resolved to levy a tax of 
so many pounds of flour a head upon the inhabitants of 
Novogorod, the province nearest to the capital. The 
Emperor, overwhelmed with business, and fearful of not 
having a supply in time, went to the senate on the day of 
this decision, and consented to the measure without clearly 
comprehending its nature. The necessary 

by all the senators, except Dol- 
pened to be absent. The 
in his place, the 
handed. to him his 


mation concerning the tax was 


, | signature. He read it over; asked for some sealing-wax, 


who alone causeth the rain to descend upon the | and, without making any remark, sealed it 


earth. The chief said he would come on the Sab- | 
bath to pray for rain; and he came with several 
of his attendants, when prayer was made accord- 
ingly. Was it in answer to prayer, or merely by 
fortuity and chance, that the rain began to fall ? 
The morning of that day was clear and beautiful 

in the evening copious showers came down, until 
the parched ground was asa pool. The chief pre- 


sented himself before the missionary again. He |i 


Came to return thanks ; and a day of general rejoic- 
‘ng Was appointed, when multitudes assembled, and 
the incense of thanksgiving aecended up to God. 
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of what had occurred. 


up with all the 
apers connected with it, put the packet deliberately into 
is pocket, and went to mass. 
“The other senators, surprised, 
such unaccountable conduct, sent to 
Peter, who was 
at the admiralty, went without loss of ti 
Not seeing Dolgorouki there, he sent to the 
messenger found him in church, and explained to Tie Sis 
it was his Sovereign’s pleasure to at the senate. 
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“* Render unto Cesar the things that are Cesar’s, and 
unto God the things that are God's,’ answered he, con- 
tinuing his prayers. ; 

“The officer charged to deliver the Emperor's orders 
inquired what answer he should take back. 

“<Tell his majesty exactly what you have seen and 
heard,’ said Dolgorouki. 

“ When mass was ended, he ted walked to the senate, 
as if nothing unusual bad happened. 

“Peter met him at the door with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and cried, in an angry voice, ‘You shall die for 

ing disobeyed your Sovereign !’ 

“* Here is my heart,’ answered Dolgorouki. ‘I am not 
afraid to die in a just cause. Strike! but remember that 
you will be Alexander, and I shall be Clitus.’ 

" At these words Peter drew back, and gently inqutrea 
who had induced him to set the imperial summons at 
defiance. 


“*You yourself, sire,’ Dolgorouki replied. ‘Have you | 


not ordered your Ministers to tell you the simple truth, 
and never to think of anything but the good of your 
subjects, which is in reality your own happiness? You 
know my motto—“ Truth is the monarch’s best friend.”’’ 

“ He then so ably explained his reasons for opposing the 
decision of the senate, that Peter, convinced by the just- 
ness of his remarks, thanked him cordially, apologised for 
his own violence, and ordered the proclamation, of which 
the legality was questionable, to be at once set aside.” 


These sketches are so simply and _ pleasingly 
written, as to lead us to regret that their number 
should be thus limited. 


Poems and Tales. By the Rev. W. WickEN DEN, 
B.A. London: Arthur Hall, Virtue and Co. 


Peruars the best criticism on this work is to be | 


found in the preface written by the kind and 
judicious friend who has introduced the Bard of 
the Forest to the world. 


author forbids the exercise of harshness in our | 


vocation ; yet we must say that we entirely concur 
in the strictures so gently conveyed by Mr. 
Stebbing on the exceeding extravagance of Mr. 
Wickenden’s style. We trust, for the sake 
of his future career, that he possesses other re- 
sources than those of the poet. We fear the latter 
will avail him but little. 





Poems. By W.C. Bexxetr. London: Chapman 

and Hall. 
Wirnovt pretensions to attain any very elevated 
grade amid the list of modern poets, still Mr. 
Sennett is fairly entitled to a respectable place 
therein. Many of these poems are very pleasing, 
and those more particularly deserving of such 
epithet are the simpler ballads. Inthem Mr. Ben- 
nett is eminently successful; but he is far less 
happy when he essays the heroic and sublime. 
His “ Triumph for Salamis,” his lines on witnessing 
an execution, and other examples of the fine- 
writing school, are forced and inartistic. Let our 
readers test for themselves the justice of our re- 
marke :-— 

SONNET. 

TO ALFRED TENNYSON, 


“QO wondrous cycle of material might ! 
Lo, man hath spoken, and the listening hours 
Harken the clang and clash of mighty powers 
Ministering to life. Forth from primeval night, 
Lo wortal thought hath summoned into sight 





Speed, v hose hot breath space shrivels and devour,. 
Speed, at whose iron feet Time crouching cowers, . 
Life, served by Nature, thrones it in the light 
And shouts exultant. Nor hath the charmed soy] 
Less potent servitors ; hark! loftiest thought, 
White love, that in its circle rounds the whole 
Of perfect wisdom, whose wrapt tongues have caught 
The very airs that hush high beaven, are near. 
Lo! the age atilis it Tennyson to hear.” 


THE FORSAKEN. 


, It’s tnere that she loves to sit, 
By the cool sea-breezes fanned, 

With her babe, ’neath the bending palms 
That shadow that island strand. 


“ Her dusky brow has a calm 
Too deep for a face so young ; 
And too wildly, sadly sweet 
Are the songs to her infant sung. 





“ And there through the weary day 
She keeps, from that ionely shore, 
Her watch o’er the distant sea 
For a sail that will come no more.” 








Our compassion for the | 
misfortunes and misery of the honest-hearted , 


Poems of Early Years. In Nine Chaplets. Bya 
WranGeer of Trin. Coll., Cambridge. London: 
William Pickering. 

For the benefit of those who are unacquainted 
‘with University phraseology we may state that 
the strange and ugly word “ Wrangler” is a title 
of honour that designates such students as take 
‘their place in the first mathematical class at the 
examination for the Cambridge degree of Bachelor 
of Arts. From the cireuinstance of his announcing 
this distinction we may assume that the author 
of the volume before us cherishes some little vanity 
on the score of possessing a mind proved by the 


best test to be well schooled in the severer sciences, 
‘and, at the same time, sufficiently versatile to 
dabble in Heliconian streams. 

We are by no means disposed to sneer at him 
on this account; nay, more, we allow him great 
credit for the care he has taken to prevent his 
fancy and imagination from being altogether 
swamped by pure reason, or sunk by the differ- 
ential and integral calculi. Shakspeare’s admo- 
nition, 

“‘ Let’s be no stoics, nor no stocks, I pray, 


Nor so devote to Aristotle’s rules 
That Ovid be an outcast quite abjured,” 


though in the mouth of Tranio, we hold to be good 
and sound philosophy. 

I{ere, however, we are afraid that our appro- 
bation must end, or nearly so. A man in general 
does himself injustice in publishing his early efforts. 

syron’s first effusions were, for the most part, 
twaddling and common-place, and Byron was, 
notwithstanding, a genius of the highest order. 
According, moreover, to Goethe, a critic as carefal 
and reliable as we can name, Byron was gi 
with a happy instinct that bore him unconsciously 
to his brilliant successes, and, following this notion, 
the old bard of Weimar fancifully typified him # 


“Faust.” His early volume, therefore, if any- 
body's, ought to have been proof against: 
“ Edinburgh Review ;” but after the disappointed 








the young Euphorion, in the second part of 
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author had exhaled his wrath in “ English Bards | though certainly distracting noise while their 
i Scotch Reviewers,” he made little difficulty | anxious father wants to drive his quill in quiet, are 
‘. confessing the justice of the censure under / of a little importance to the world after all, though 
‘vhich he had smarted. _ | you do turn up your nose at them, and call them 
Probably our “ Wrangler” will be of a similar brats and the like. Nay, nay, you needn't give 
inion respecting our remarks at some future | that knowing wink at mama, who is 89 inde- 
His volume shows that he has had a liberal | fatigably telling them, “ Now, my deara, do be quiet 
education, that he has some command of language, alittle bit.” Much as we respect her, it is not on her 
and some “knowledge of metre, and that he has account that we repel your taunts about pap and 
. . > , . 
read and appreciated good models of poetic com- | bread and butter. Put on your spectacles, blinkard ; 
ysition. But though not destitute of poetic feel- | look fifteen years beyond your nose, and see what 
ing, he has hitherto given no proof of poetic power, | these little things are then. Young men and 
and, as far as we can judge, seems ignorant that | women, eh ?—A little detachment of the army that 
much labour and reflection must be devoted to is to fight the battle of life when we retire from 


ant 


( } 
day. 











poetry before it can claim or deserve success. 


The Museum of Classical Antiquities. A Quar- 
terly Journal of Architecture and the sister 
branches of Classic Art. No. 1, January, 1851. 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 

Tunc erat intonsi regia magna Nume, Our archi- 

tects and antiquarians have of late been redolent 

overmuch of cowl and cloister, and it is refresh- 
ing in the utmost to turn from the tonsured student 
to a work so fascinating, so full of promise, as the 
present. Its merits, however, needed not the aid 


. * ° Uv 
fan "aS - ‘ Ht " , ‘di 
of contrast to insure them that appreciation we so | taited by Hazurrr. 


cheerfully predicate will be theirs. 

The highly elaborate and elegant journal before 
us is no mere dreary record or dull inventory of 
ruins discovered, or ruins investigated—no, it 


emanates from men who, like our Bucklands and | 


our Owens, choose the megatherium as a starting 
and not a halting place, and who, by their untiring 
efforts, have given a wider scope, a more extended 
signification, to the term classical—the ideal. We 
have long boasted on our shelves Polygnotus, and 
his compeers are revealing to us the actual. 

Well-written and elucidatory as it is, we still 
think the preface might have been spared. Good 
wine needs no bush; and the name of that inde- 
fatigable scholar and polished writer, Mr. Wat- 
kiss Lloyd, would have served as grace to far more 
humble diet than we meet with here. 

Recondite yet never obscure, abstruse without 
heaviness, alike deep and clear, Mr. Lloyd, in his 
eminently interesting article, “The Lesche at 
Delphi,” furnishes proof how an erudite and en- 
thusiastic antiquarian can cleanse his hands from 
the dust of ages ere he take his pen. His article 
is graced, but nought enhanced, by the cleverly- 
executed lithographs which illustrate his pages. 

One glance at the list of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd's 
collaborateurs will convince the learned beyond 
any words of ours of the high value of this acces- 
‘lon to our researches in classic art. ‘The low terms 
at which the journal is published places it within 
reach of the humblest student. 


The Little Child's Pictorial Magazine. Edited 
Pye Tom. In Numbers. London: Kent 
and Co. 


“Poon! notice children’s books!” Well, sir, why 


‘active service as war-worn veterans. How do 
| they bear themselves inthe fray? Are they well- 
disciplined and likely combatants? God grant 
| they be! In spite of paper-tax, their heads and 
hearts may be cheaply formed and fashioned by little 
works like that before us. With their plastic 
‘natures the task is not very difficult, and in the 
| present instance their attention may be secured by 
the amusement that the very creditable engravings 
jo Mr. Gilks will afford them. 


yular Library: The Works of Shakspeare. 
Vol. I. Part I.—Miscel- 
lanies. By Antour Wattsripcr. 1 vol. Lon- 
don: George Routledge. 


|Or the first of these volumes it is unnecessary to 


say more than that the publisher is doing good 
service by giving in the cheapest form the very best 
edition of our great national bard. Glossarial 
notes are necessary to everybody in order to under- 


'stand the text, and most other notes that we have 


seen are superfluous, and sometimes calculated to 
give more erroneous impressions than the bare 
perusal of the author would occasion to the reader. 

Mr. Wallbridge’s “ Miscellanies,” we confess, we 
have never seen before, though it appears they 
obtained considerable and, we may add, deserved 
celebrity when they first appeared in the Era 
newspaper. ‘They well deserve their re-publica- 
tion. We can honestly say that we bave seldom 
met with more lively and entertaining light litera- 
ture. 


The Creeds of Christendom. By Witttam Rata- 
BoNE GreG. London: John Chapman. 


Mr. Gree has undertaken to investigate the belief 
to which a large portion of philosophic inquirers 
are tending. In the volume before us he examines 
and dismisses as insufficient the claims of authority. 
He attacks Bibliolatry as incompatible both with 
reason and the true spirit of Christianity. Upon 
these serious subjects it cannot be ex 1 that a 
discussion should be found in our pages. Without, 
however, giving any opinion upon the matter, we 
may award unqualified praise to Mr. Greg for the 
manner in which he has treated his subject. He 
appears throughout as an earnest seeker after truth, 
and truth only, while he shows far too much eelf- 
respect to be betrayed for a moment into anything 





tot? These little toddlers that make such a glorious 


like unbecoming asperity towards those who enter- 
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tain different opinions. Of such a well-known Sir Reginald Mohun. B Grorce Jouy Carry 

writer it is enough to say that his style is as lucid London: Pickering. 

and attractive as usual. '“Sre Reerarp” is far too original, brilliant, ang 
— graceful to be despatched in a brief notice. We 


Local Self-Government. By J. Tovtmix SmitTH. purpose to review him at length in our next. 
London: John Chapman. cme 


‘Tuus is a valuable, because thoughtful, treatise upon Zetters of Miss Martineau and Mr. Atkinson, 
one of the gravest subjects of theoretical and London: John Chapman. 

practical politics. No one, in all probability, will Witt be reviewed in our next. 

give an absolute assent to all its conclusions ; but 


the reader of Mr. Smith’s volume will in any case i. "7" 
be induced to give due weight to the important The following books have been received :— 
principle insisted on. We regret that our want of Personal History of King Charles I]. 1650-1651. Bs 


: : amining i : C.J. Lyon. Edinburgh: T. G. Stevenson. 
space restrains us from ex ing its chapters in The Gold Worshippers. By the Author of “ Whitefriars.” 


detail. London: Parry and Co. 
oo The Passions of the Human Soul, By C. Fourier. London: 
Hippolyte Bailliére. 
Poems. By Hantiry Corertper. London: = 74. pyeamer and the Worker. By R. H. Horne, Author of 
Moxon. “Orion,” &c. London: Colburn. 


Te biography prefixed to these remains has been “ives of the Princesses of England, By Mary Anne 


: . . . : r Everett Green. London: Colburn. 
8 enerally , and we think justly , condemned. The Euphranor, A Dialogue on Youth. London : W. Pickering, 


poems themselves, however, amply redeem the The Philosophy of Ragged Schools. London: W. Pickering. 
publication. For them we are deeply grateful.| he 7 ask of the dge. An Inquiry into the Condition of 
We shall not fail to revert to them at the earliest the Working Classes. By D. G. Paine. London: 
opportunity Houlston and Stoneman. 
1 i _New and Popular History of England. By Dr. Ferguson, 
London : John Cassell. 
Borneo Facts versus Borneo Fallacies. By L. A Dickson on the Breeding of Live Stock, Edinburgh : A. and 
’ ith 3 i 21 = rs C. Black. 
CHAMEROV zow, London : Gilpin. A Practical Guide to the Law of Rills of Exchange and 
A vicorovs and apparently unanswerable onslaught = Premissory Notes. By Stewart Tournay, Solicitor. 
upon Rajah Brooke. The gist of it is to show that _ London: Groombridge. 


| es : ai ci ey . » The Middle Night. A Poem. London: W. Pickering. 
the tribes called piratical were not so in point Of aids and Leaves iby decesh Antony.  Manchellin 
fact, but that it was convenient to the Rajah to give’ Burge and Perrin. 


them this denomination for the purpose of accom- Voices of Freedom and Lyrics of Love. By T. Gould 

plishing their subjection by the aid of British | | Massey. London: Watson and Co. m 

frigates _ Pleasures of Music. By J.C. Ferguson. Second Edition, 
& ‘ _ London: Groombridge and Sons. 

Dr. Jean’s Poems. Dublin: M’Glashan. 


7 1 F, . ‘sh Fox, The Ruined Temple. A Poem. Edinburgh: C. Ziegler. 
~ re de syndy — o ie Boaieh For Specimens of Translation and Versification, By Joseph 
Written by Wyttyam Turner, &c. Edited by) Hambled poe sape  * 
Ropert Ports, M.A. London: J. W. Parker a manne s We Tie 
; i nil ge . —_ Ceylon and the Government of Lord Torrington, London: 


A curious tract, written by a pupil of old Lati-| James Madden. ; 

mer. It well deserves reading, both for its own | ” ‘Efinghar — By Francis Lyne, Esq. London: 
quaintness and the reflections that it suggests upon | pec jesiastical Pretensions, Romish and English. By John 
the madness of reviving a quarrel that is inter-- Hamilton Thom. London: John Chapman. 
minable, | An Essay Explanatory of the Tempest Prognosticator, By 
George Meryweather, M.D. London: John Churchill. 
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Poems and Songs of Robert Gilfillan. Ath Edition. 
Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox; London: F/ementary Anatomy and Physiology for Schools and Pri- 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. — Instruction. By Wm. Lovett. London : Darton 

- : and Co. 

We have no more space than permits us to say, Avauer's German Ezxercises for Beginners, London : 

“ Est vetus atque bonus,’ the poet who reaches a} Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

fourth edition. Alauer’s German Tables (Synoptical Miniature German 

_ Grammar). London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Rudiments of Chemistry. By D. B. Reid. London: 

Domestic Fowl. By H. Ricnarpson. London: | _ Hippolyte Baillitre. ; 

W. S. Orr and Co. Voyage de Sixt Semaines en France. By L. Fenwick de 
, eS , ; Porquet. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

Ir is astonishing how much information and amuse- | La France. By L. Fenwick de Porquet. Simpkin, Mar- 

ment Mr Richardson has produced upon a theme; _ shall and Co. 


apparently so humble. We really look upon our | —— ema 1 hy ee de Porquet. London: 
. ° “ : e | 0. 
matutinal eee with reverence after reading his | coats Guide to peel Greek. Printed for and Sold by 


anatomy of it. the Author, 2, Mansfield-street, Kingsland-road. 
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